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Arctic Whaling of To-day 


BY JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


N the old days, after the lookout’s cry 
of “There she blows!” it was out 
with the boats, a long row and a fear- 

some approach, a hand-harpoon at close 
range, a hurried backing to be at a safe 
distance when the “flurry” should be 
on, and following that, if they were in 
luck, a hazardous tow in the wake of the 
enraged whale, with a final tedious try- 
ing-out aboard ship. 3ut the modern 
method is different. 


It was in northern latitudes, and near- 
ing the end of a characteristic sort of 
day for that part of the world,—lower- 
ing sky and a gently tossing green-gray 
sea,—when from the rock-marked pas- 
sage of Troldfjordsund this little wha- 
ler steamed out into the open. South- 
west’ard, as she left the last hill of the 
Norwegian shore astern, arose, red and 
white banded, the high shaft of Fruhol- 
men, farthest north of all the world’s 
light-houses; and eastward, somewhere 
beyond the mists, was North Cape, rough 
and jagged, farthest north for summer 
tourists, and doubtless at that very mo- 
ment beset by a ship-load or so of them, 
awaiting the advent of that most un- 
reliable performer the midnight sun. 

Only eighty feet over all, with less 
than two feet of freeboard at her waist, 
the Skytten seemed a puny craft for the 
rather large business of whale-killing. 
It was her equipment, of course, that 
made her strength. Forward, on a plat- 
form set directly in her bow, she mount- 





ed a heavy - built muzzle - loading har- 
poon-gun; and on her forward deck 
she carried a lot of appurtenant ma- 
chinery—winches, hoists, and one thing or 
other, which were to warp in the whales 
by-and-by; and in the hold under all of 
that were any number of lanee-harpoons 
and miles of stout line, the harpoons laid 
out in even rows, and the line precise] 
coiled. 

Aloft and lashed to the foremast-head 
was a barrel in which the lookout stood, 
buried to his eyes, and on a comfortable 
plank beside the wheel sat the helmsman. 
3ehind the helmsman was the skipper, 
who, leaning easily against a supporting 
beam, head and shoulders above the roof- 
less wheel-house, swept the sea ahead 
and all about with blue eyes that had 
searched the sea for thirty-five years with 
just the same keen sweep. On her port 
quarter, half a mile away, and also paint- 
ed a dull sea-green, was the Skytten’s 
tender, a powerful iron tug, which was 
later on to tow the whales to the trying- 
out station at Troldfjord. 

So we steamed into the Arctic.’ 


Three nights later the Skytten is cruis- 
ing between the seventy-fourth and seven- 
ty-fifth degrees of north latitude, and to 
the eastward of Bear Island, that lonely 
half-way station for Norway and Spitz- 
bergen. It is a perfect arctic evening. 
The sea is still: gently tossing, but the 
shifting clouds are gone; the sky is clear 
and the midnight sun is glowing. 
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A call comes from the crow’s-nest. 

“Yes?” responds the skipper, and 
stands at once erect. “ Where away ?”’ 

“ Forward, straight forward—into the 
eye of the sun almost.” 

Directly into the north we point the 
glasses, and manage to make out their 
fountain-play when next they blow. 

“Two of them—and blue whales—and 
large whales, both,” observes the skipper. 
One might think it a difficult matter to 
determine their species at that distance, 
and particularly when that flaming, 
quivering sun is flashing into one’s eyes; 
but this is Morthen Ingebrygtsken, the 
most successful whaler of Norway, which 
means possibly in all the world, and he 
knows. 

Another spouting, another look. “ Make 
ready the gun,” is the skipper’s command, 
and a most carefully attended operation 
begins. 

The gun, a solid, cumbrous affair of 
about three-inch calibre, is swung around 
so that the muzzle points inboard, and 
then the chamber is swabbed out by the 
skipper himself, who plainly regards every 
step of this preliminary work as of the 
greatest importance. The number of 
times that this man has missed his whale 
is so small that he takes pride in his 
record; and, in addition to his reputa- 
tion, there is the value of the whale. A 
good-sized blue whale means twelve hun- 





dred dollars or so to himself, who, besides 
being skipper and harpooner, is also 
owner of the ship and of the trying-out 
plant ashore, So, after inspecting the 
harpoon and wadding brought from below, 
he swabs out the gun a second time, and 
then takes a pound of quick - burning 
powder in a little white cotton bag, and 
rams it home. A big fistful of rope-ends 
is stuffed in after the powder, and follow- 
ing the rope-ends a thick rubber disk; 
after that another batch of rope-ends. 

Then ensues a most critical examination 
of the bomb-lance, a heavy piece of cast 
iron, perhaps eighteen inches in length, 
sharp-pointed forward, but enlarged tow- 
ard the rear, where is enclosed a grenade 
that is timed to explode a few seconds 
after it is shot into the whale and deal 
the mortal wound. 

The harpoon line, a_ two -hundred- 
foot length of soft, pliable, five-inch stuff, 
has now to be coiled by the most skilful 
of the deck-hands, and that done, coiled in 
five layers, with each layer flat and neat 
after the pattern of the cute little mats 
that adorn the decks of men-of-war in 
harbor; the skipper himself connects the 
inboard end to one of the immense coils 
below, while the outboard end is being 
attached to the shank of the harpoon. 

Now the skipper takes his stand on 
the platform, slews the gun from right to 
left on its pivot, works it up and down by 
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THe CROW'S-NEST. ‘“ WHALE AHEAD!” 


way of its trunnions, pats the breech of 
it, nods his head, shoots a look at the sea 
around, then up at the mast-head, and, 
“Where away?” he hails. 

“* Ahead—a point on the port bow.” 

The skipper watches until they blow 
again. “I see—still the two.” His eyes 
scan the sea about him. “ And off to the 
east is another—also a blue whale—and a 
large one. See him blow! And yet an- 
other one—a fin”—he waves his hand 
toward the spot— that one away to the 
west—yes, But the two ahead for us.” 

He reaches for the key of the telegraph- 


machine clamped to the rail at his right 
hand (it is an invention of his own), 
and signals for full speed ahead. He 
throws a glance to the mast-head—“ Watch 
out, Peder.” He half-turns toward the 
wheel-house. “ Have a care now, Fred.” 

The crew begin to wake up. The man 
at the mast-head leans forward; the man 
at the wheel rejects the comfortable plank 
and stands on his feet. Down below, we 
know that the engineer has ears only for 
the bell and eyes for the dial. On the 
platform the skipper works the gun from 
right to left and up and down, and nods 
again. He is waiting. 

At a nine-knot clip the Skytten hops 
along, and soon we begin to get near 
where they are playing. Ahead of us and 
slightly to one side they come heaving up 
out of the sea. The head rises—not high, 
at least not high enough to let us see the 
great jaws from the deck; but we know 
the jaws are there, a 
dozen feet in length. 
A long, lazy plunge, 
and the head is sub- 
merged. Up again. 
Whuss-s-s! one blows 

Whuss-s-s! the oth- 
er blows. And _ they 
bowl along as com- 
panionably as a pair 
of ponies to harness. 
Without for an in- 
stant taking his eyes 
off them, the skipper 
reaches his hand for 
the telegraph-machine, 
and sets the key at 
the six-knot mark. 

Even at this lower 
speed we are gaining 
rapidly on  them,— 
too rapidly for the skipper, who al- 
ways likes to know how they are head- 
ing, and what their probable -move- 
ments are to be, before he gets to too 
close quarters, so that at the crucial 
moment there will be no mistake. He 
signals for five knots. We are within 
two hundred yards of them, within the 
region of the oily, bubbly spots that show 
where they lately broke water. It is a 
choppy little sea all about, but these 
spots, where all is smooth as velvet, sug- 
gest the power and size of the creatures. 

Four knots. We have drawn nearer by 
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THE SKIPPER LOADING THE HARPOON-GUN 


fifty yards, and the skipper whisks the 
tarpaulin off the harpoon line. Facing 
straight forward, eyes on the whales, and 
back square to the ship, he gives his orders 
—a great broad-backed man who com- 
mands without uttering a sound. A loud 
voice and they might be off; so he makes 
his arms and fingers talk. 

He swings his right arm from him, and 
the man at the wheel points the ship to 
starboard. He sweeps his arm across his 
body, and she goes to port. A quick 
strong swing, and she goes over with a 
rush; a slow warning drag, and she comes 
back cautiously. She is coming too slow- 
ly, and the big right arm moves and hur- 
ries her up; too quickly, and the big 
arm, impatient, rises and threatens, and 
she is checked. 

Three knots and we are within a hun- 
dred yards. To a man ashore a hundred 
yards may seem a respectable distance, 
but a hundred yards at sea is but a nar- 
row space; here it means less than four 
lengths of the immense fellows ahead, and 
we are getting nearer all the time. 

Three knots—two knots it is. At two 
knots her engines give out no more jar 
than the works of a watch, and her hull 
is slipping through oil. Fifty yards away 
they are now, and humping grandly into 
view. Head, shoulder, back, and the im- 





flukes wag- 

ging gently behind. 

The size of them! 

Longer than the 

ship and fifteen feet 

across the flukes. 

If they only knew 

their strength or 

how to use it! The 

mere bulk of them 

is impressive. A 

lift, a heave, a blow 

—Whuss-s-s! — the 

untrimmed spout of 

a water not thick and 

«; solid, but more like 

a bit of fountain- 

play where it leaves 

the back of the head, 

and thinning away 

to mist as it rises 

high. A slow heave 

of the immense 

back, a lazy lunge 

below, a scoop of 

two or three lengths under water, first 

cone, then the other, with a second’s dif- 
ference between them, and up again. 

They are almost under our bow now 
and about to drop below again. The skip- 
per, his eyes never off the whales, gropes 
for the speed key, and switches it to the 
lowest-speed notch. The skipper’s arms 
are no longer in play. The work is too 
delicate now for that. Only quivering 
fingers can gauge the niceties of his con- 
versation with the man at the wheel. He 
is bending over his gun, following the 
course of their dark bodies by the wake 
they leave on the surface—by that and 
long experience and the special instinct 
that has made him a great whaler. 

At that last plunge we are almost on 
top of them. The skipper’s back is stiff, 
indicating tense sinews. The man at the 
wheel is all nerves too; so is the lookout, 
who from his vantage-point aloft can see 
their bodies under water. In case they 
go too deep to be followed from the deck, 
he will sing out. But these do not go too 
deep for the skipper, who never loses the 
wake of them. Before they are up again, 
having estimated their break in advance, 
his signal has stopped the engine alto- 
gether. 

We threaten to overrun them, to be 
between them while they are yet under 
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*“ HARPOONED!”’ 


The sketch for this drawing was made under the light of the midnight sun) 
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water, and there is dread throughout the 
ship. The man at the wheel grips the 
spokes till his wrists cramp—he is aching 
to do something, but dares not speak; the 
man at the mast-head is almost out of his 
barrel, and speaking soft words to the 
skipper, who, with his fingers to the 
trigger and body crouched, seems to hear 
nothing, but betraying by the sinews in 
the back of his neck that his jaws are 
clinched. Up they come with their backs 
looming roundly. From the deck you 
think you could leap on the back of 
either, but their great bulk lends decep- 
tion—they are yet fifty feet away. They 
blow and the vapory spray comes almost 
aboard, They take a sudden slant across 
our bow. The skipper crooks his fore- 
finger, and the ship swings in behind 
them. We are near them again, nearer 
than ever. The skipper holds the gun on 
one and then on the other—he seems to 
be uncertain which he will try for; 
they are moving ahead all the time—he 
can’t get them both, and one is bigger 
than the other. Only a man of genius 
or one with nerve entirely gone would 
hesitate at such a moment. But the 
skipper hesitates—and we try to remem- 
ber the tales they tell of his skill. He 
He decides 
upon one — follows the dark shadow 
under water, keeps the sights on while 











lets them go under again. 


the head comes up, while the spouting 
spray blows back,—keeps the sights on 
while the great head° goes down and the 
immense back rises and humps again. 
A cross-sea catches the Skytten and 
threatens to shift his aim—he-swings the 
gun back; the level sun shoots into his 
eyes and forces him to pull down the 
peak of his cap. He says something soft- 
ly, lets the dark body sink again, picks 
the shadow of it up—it rises, head, shoul- 
der, back—the wind blows the spouting 
steam aboard, but he minds it not—picks 
out his spot, waits for it, lowers the 
muzzle, raises it, depresses it—* Good 
God!” breathes somebody, “ won’t he ever 
shoot ??— rises on his toes once more, 


crouches, and then— 

“ Wee-hay!” he roars, this man who has 
killed his thousands—* Wee-hay!” he bel- 
lows, under the strain of it, and he has 
been hunting whales for thirty-five years. 
Wee-hay! and boom!—they come to- 
gether—the flame and the cloud of 


smoke. The harpoon we are not quick 
enough to see, but the line that follows it 
we do see. From our bow to the back of 
that great creature it leaps—a long leap— 
a hundred feet—and where the line stops 
we know the harpoon is buried. Back of 
the shoulder and just above the water- 
line we know it has gone—lance and 
shank beneath the shiny dark blue skin 
—five feet of iron into the middle of the 
whale. 


The huge bulk stops dead for one short 
amazed breath, and then goes down. We 
see his great body shooting under the sur- 
face. He is barely clear of us on the 
other side when he comes up, and so close 
that—but we forget the closeness in the 
great red jag on his side. 

He quivers with rage or pain—which, 
we do not know—and furiously beats the 
sea. Head up, and bam! Flukes up, and 
whack! Fifteen feet from tip to tip—we 
are glad to be aboard something that is 
not in the way of those flukes. New 
foam and new waves mark the surface of 
the sea; the foam is tinged with red, and 
the waves rock the little Skytten like a 
short cross-chop. <A hundred frantic 
leaps to tear loose from this thing that 
has got him, a minute’s furious flurry, 
and he is off. 

Head beating and tail lashing out, he 
is off, with a red wake behind him, and 
we are off after him. The skipper reaches 
for the indicator—that is for the engi- 
neer; his right arm waves—that is for 
the helmsman. The screw churns, the 
spokes whirl, and we come about on our 
heel so fast and abruptly that our scup- 
pers scoop into the sea, and the line whip- 
ping out of the hold, along the deck and 
through the chock in her bow, is like an 
electric thing. 

“The grenade, it did not explode?” in- 
quires the skipper. 

“T did not hear it,” says the man aloft. 

“ No, I think not. Let him have plenty 
of line, then, for he is a strong fellow.” 

He certainly is a strong fellow, and 
runs out two’ hundred fathom of line in 
the first burst, towing the Skytten faster 
than she ever went under her own steam. 
Fifteen knots is her pace now, with 
twelve hundred feet of line out, and going 
faster than ever. When for one moment 
the line slacks it is whisked into the 























THE LAST EFFORT 


(Drawn from a sketch made at midnight 
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double winch, and the clutch put on. The 
clutch means that all the steam-power of 
the Skytten is put up against the whale; 
but he, walking off again, minds not the 
clutch, and the line is slacked away for 
him, for when he does that he is mad. 
“What’s the use? let him run it out,” 
says the skipper. The line is slacked 
away for him, and over her bow and out- 
board it goes, squirming like a live wire. 
Were she a wood- 

en vessel there 

would be fire and 


smoke forward, 

but she is all iron, 
and the line only os re 
whips out and | ae 


whirs away. 

“A strong fel- 
low, and longer 
than the ship. A 
hundred barrels if 
he does not part 
the line.” The 





lows spouting about, and fine weather for 
whaling.” 

Against that friction the line goes out 
more slowly. He is getting tired now. 
He slacks perceptibly, and the line comes 
in more rapidly. It is all dead-weight 
until there are less than twenty fathom 
left, with the line running straight down 
towards bottom. The strain comes off 
suddenly, and we gather about to see him 
rise. He must 
be pretty near a 
dead whale by 
this time. He 
comes up, but not 
dead. Almost be- 
neath the bow he 
rises. Bam! bam! 
the great flukes 
are lifted int® 
the air and 
brought down in 
what we con- 
ceived to be his 


skipper is stand- dying struggle. 
ing on the plat- They almost 
form, while the strike the rail, he 
spray of the head- =. is so close; and 
sea comes over the _* his round back, 
ship’s bow and a i as he throws him- 
splutters over his * self, is above us 
boots. a as we look at him 
Four hundred * from the deck. 
fathom are out aw We have for- 
now—nearly half ae i gotten the skip- 
a mile. The five- Le add per, when sudden- 


hundred mark is 
in sight below, 
and another five- 
hundred fathom 
is bent on. The 
first coil goes—five hundred fathom that 
is; six hundred go—seven—more than 
three-quarters of a mile of line. The 
eight-hundred-fathom mark is in sight 
before he slacks. 

“When the bomb does not explode, it 
makes work—warp in,” says the skipper. 

Slowly rolling back comes the line. It 
is a long heavy heave with the whale on 
the end of it. It is nearly all in at last; 
fifty fathom are yet to come, when he is 
off again. Straight ahead he goes, and 
we cannot see that he has lost any of his 
speed. But the skipper is impatient. 
“ Bring another harpoon and take a turn 
on the winch. There are those other fel- 


THE FINAL 


ly, Wee-hay! we 
hear his war- 
ery —the second 
explosion — the 
smoke—the leap- 
ing line behind the lancee—the chunk of 
the buried harpoon, the startled pause, 
the shooting dive, the rise, the flurry, 
and then the spouting blood. 

He swims in blind circles, and we fol- 
low him with the wheel. Around and 
around, and with every spout growing 
feebler. Around and around until he 
drifts rather than swims, and the red 
fountain-play has become no more than 
a weak little bubbling. One last weak lit- 
tle thrashing rise, one last weak little 
trickling of thin red blood, one last little 
roll, and—quiet. “Did you hear it, 
Peder—the bomb?” asks the skipper. 

“The bomb? yes,” answers the man 
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A HUSBAND TO A WIFE. 18% 


loft. “ Well forward and into his lungs, 
I think.” 

“Tnto his lungs, yes; that’s what did 
the business. Haul him now and make 
him fast alongside. A great big fellow. 
The biggest whale of all is the blue whale 
—and this one of the biggest of all the 
blue whales—longer than the Skytten— 
more than eighty feet—yes. Warp him 
in and stand by with the chains. A hun- 
dred barrels of fine oil—warp him in.” 

He was the fourth of seven whales killed 


tug that week. All told, there were eight 
harpooned, Among the other seven were 
those that resisted more fiercely during 
some particular stage of the killing. 
Thus, there was the whale that towed us 
at better than a twenty-knot clip in a 
lively chop, during which the skipper 
stood on the gun-platform watching for 
a chance to take in the slack, with sea 
and spray deluging him; there was the 
whale that fought us hard for two hours, 
and who, when we had him under the 
bow and were happy in the belief that he 
was ours, with the skipper about to give 


by the skipper and turned over to the’ 


him the second iron, suddenly dived, part- 
ed the line, and left us forever; there was 
the big fellow that stood off a whole school 
of blubber - cutters—* the little fighting 
whales,” they call them up there—fought 
fifteen or twenty of them for an hour or 
more—and the little fighting whales with 
teeth like horse’s teeth—fought them 
until the skipper said that even the iron 
was more merciful, and the iron let him 
have, at which, the blubber-cutters flee- 
ing, he fought us for another hour, and 
then was not vanquished until he had 
been given the second harpoon and, after 
that, double-lanced with a long knife as he 
was winched alongside. He was a power- 
ful fellow—they were all powerful—but 
that one of whose hunt and death the de- 
tails are given offered possibly the most 
typical example of all-round action. 


So it is done nowadays. It is more 
businesslike than the old way. That it is 
as interesting may be a matter for argu- 
ment; but it offers variety and excite- 
ment, it is quicker and more certain, and 
more in keeping with modern notions. 
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A Husband to a Wife 


BY MARY SINTON LEWIS 


ELL me, my dearest, that thy love for me 

:: Is dead, then turn and look into my eyes: 
Thou still shalt find a share of Paradiss 

Has lingered there—my boundless love for thee. 
So thou shalt hear nor pleadings, dear, nor sighs, 
But I shall coldly stand and quietly, 
Nor touch thy hand, nor smooth thy hair, nor be 
Thy lover, for my love will make me wise 
And strong to be thy helper, that we bide 
Together—though apart. Not hand in hand 
Into the morning, as true lovers might. 
But still together, ever side by side— 
Because we share one grief and understand 


Let us walk bravely forth into the night. 
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Chinese and Western Civilization 


BY WU TING-FANG 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of China to the United States 


T was Madame Roland who uttered 
these burning words, on the seaffold: 
“QO Liberty! Liberty! how many 

crimes are committed in thy name!” 
Civilization in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, like liberty in the eigh- 
teenth, is one of those ecatchwords that 
have been used to cover up all sorts of 
wickedness. What crimes have not been 
committed in the name of civilization? 
The division of continents into spheres of 
influence; the seizure of territory by the 
strong in utter defiance of right and jus- 
tice; the laying waste of populous and 
prosperous regions, with reckless shedding 
of innocent blood and wanton destruc- 
tion of private and public property—all 
such crimes have been committed on the 
plea that the cause of civilization would 
be advanced thereby. It would be indeed 
strange if the cause of civilization could 
ever be advanced by a resort to barbarous 
methods. One might as well try to kindle 
a fire by pouring water on the fuel. 

I grant that the civilized nations of the 
West have done a great deal of good in 
helping to raise mankind to a _ higher 
level. But it cannot be denied that the 
means often employed to this end deserve 
just condemnation. The way to lift up 
a nation from a lower to a higher plane 
of civilization is not by waging against 
it a war of conquest, or by killing off the 
inhabitants of the country. If it be said 
that the end justifies the means, then 
ought we to do evil that good may come? 
Such a policy surely does not commend 
itself to a wise and practical statesman, 
any more than to a rigid moralist. 

There is a disposition in some quarters 
to confound civilization with political 
ascendency. Civilization does not mean 
merely the possession of the most power- 
ful battle-ships or the most effective guns. 
It means rather the victory of man over 
his environments. It is a curious fact 


that those nations which have contributed 


‘most to civilization have fallen a prey to 


their less civilized foes. Did not Egypt 
bow to the supremacy of Persia? Did 
not Greece pass under the Roman yoke?’ 
Rome herself had to yield to the bar 
barous Teutonic hordes from the north. 
The truth is that civilization is the natu- 
ral fruit of peace, not of war. 

Civilization is the sum of man’s efforts 
to advance from a lower to a higher level. 
Every nation has had problems to solve 
in the course of its history, and in reck- 
oning human achievements the contribu- 
tions of each people should be taken into 
account, so that the experience of one 
should inure to the profit of all. Civili- 
zation may also be said to be a progress 
from a natural] to an artificial state. The 
civilized man is a product of evolution, 
and cannot come into being in a day. 

It is to be expected that the civilization 
of the East should be different from that 
of the West, owing to differences in cli- 
mate, racial characteristics, and physical 
environments. China is a true representa- 
tive of the Eastern civilization, and the 
United States that of the Western. For 
some time these exponents of the two 
principal forms of civilization stood fa- 
cing each other on the opposite shores 
of the Pacific. But now the United 
States has crossed the ocean and carried 
the Western civilization to the very gates 
of China. This may be called an Ameri- 
can invasion, but there should be no con- 
flict. On the contrary, each should try to 
learn something from the other. 

In the direction of material progress 
America easily leads the world. With a 
country rich in natural resources, and a 
people inventive and enterprising, it is 
not strange that she should grow great 
and prosperous. But there is grave dan- 
ger that Americans may devote too much 
of their time and energy to money- 
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getting. In trying to become rich by 
the shortest road, it is to be feared that 
the cultivation of the higher qualities 
of the heart and the intellect may suffer. 

In connection with this subject, I may 
mention the fact that business men 
seem to go on the theory that “time is 
money.” In order to clip a minute or 
two from the time they have to give to 
their meals, they bolt down their food as 
rapidly as possible. For the same reason, 
they turn night into day. The pursuit 
of the “ Almighty Dollar” is practically 
unremitting. Money, indeed, is a good 
thing. But the price given for it in this 
country is a little too high. Flesh and 
blood cannot possibly bear such contin- 
uous strain. No wonder we frequently 
hear of business men falling dead in the 
street or at their desk from heart-failure. 

I had an American friend in China, 
who died only a short time ago. The 
story of his life is rather interesting. He 
went to China when he was a young man. 
He learned the language of the country, 
and became an accomplished Chinese 
scholar. He adapted himself to the ways 
and habits of those among whom he had 
east his lot, and thus became to all in- 
tents and purposes Chinese in his mode 
of life. After spending the greater part 
of his life in China, he made up his mind 
that he would pass the remainder of his 
days in the land of his birth, among the 
scenes of his childhood. Accordingly, he 
left China with no intention of return- 
ing. But he reckoned without his host. 
No sooner had he found himself in New 
York than the noise and bustle of the 
metropolis of the New World drove him 
to distraction. He did not know which 
way to turn to find rest and quiet, and he 
took the earliest opportunity to go back 
to China. Thus it is possible that a man 
born and bred in strenuous America may 
prefer the quiet surroundings of China. 

Strange as it may seem, China is a 
country that does not recognize the aris- 
toeracy of wealth. Greater importance 
is given to intellectual and moral supe- 
riority. A scholar and gentleman com- 
mands greater respect than a mere mill- 
ionaire. Indeed, the aim of Chinese edu- 
cation is to make a man a useful and 
desirable member of society,—a kind fa- 
ther, a dutiful son, a loyal subject, a 
good husband, and a faithful friend,— 


with enough intellectual culture to impart 
the necessary polish to the person. Moral 
training may be regarded as the foun- 
dation of the Chinese educational sys- 
tem, while mental training is the su- 
perstructure. For this reason, Chinese 
schools have until recent times given 
comparatively little attention to the 
study of anything else besides the lan- 
guage and literature of China. But in 
intellectual endowment the Chinese are 
not inferior to any other people in the 
world. The good work which Chinese 
students in European and American uni- 
versities have done is proof of this. They 
have been able not only to keep up with 
their studies, but also to take high rank 
among their classmates. 

Since a man is bound by so many so- 
cial ties in China, there is naturally less 
freedom given to the individual there 
than in America. A man in this coun- 
try is not tied down to any place by 
family associations. At the age of twen- 
ty-one, he is at liberty to cut loose from 
the home of his parents and go elsewhere 
to seek his fortune. He is not obliged 
thenceforth to do anything for his father 
or mother at home. This is impossible 
in China. Every one in China is taught 
from his childhood that he owes certain 
duties to the family to which he belongs, 
and that of these duties these to his 
parents are paramount. He is not al- 
lowed to leave them in their old age to 
shift for themselves. He must provide 
for their comfort and support. 

It may be an interesting question to 
ask, which is the happier nation—China 
or the United States? If wealth can give 
happiness, the United States ought to be 
one of the happiest nations on the face 
of the earth, as it is certainly one of the 
richest. Unfortunately happiness is one 
of those things which wealth alone can- 
not buy. Diseontentment seems .often 
to be an accompaniment of wealth. At 
any rate, this country has its full share 
of it, as the increasing number of strikes 
in recent years indicates. 

It has been said that discontent in an 
individual as well as in a nation is the 
most potent incentive to progress. But 
somehow every one strives after happi- 
ness, and no one wants discontent. Not- 
withstanding China is a comparatively 
poor country, T doubt that the sum of 
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happiness in this country is greater than 
in China. The Chinese as a people are, 
on the whole, satisfied with their lot. 
Once some one remarked to Prince Kung 
that the Chinese are easily governed. 
“ Yes,” replied the Prince, “ because they 
are eontented,—unless there is a famine.” 
They are unmanageable only when they 
find themselves face to face with starva- 
tion and death. } 

It may be rather far-fetched to trace 
the inherent characteristics of Chinese 
and American civilizations to the teach- 
ings of the Golden Rule as enunciated 
by Christ and Confucius. 
Christ says, “ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
The command is positive, and in 
aggressive. It requires 
something to be done. It fosters prose- 
lytism, and tends indirectly to encourage 
national expansion. 

On the other hand, what does Con- 
fucius teach? “Do not do to others,” 
says he, “what you do not wish others 
to do to you.” Non-interference with 
other people’s affairs is the key-note of 
this injunction. This accords perfectly 
with the spirit of Chinese civilization. 
It manifests no desire to extend its sway 
over other nations. It seeks to benefit 
only those who come voluntarily under 
its influence. “The Book of Rites,” 
moreover, has this passage in support of 
the teaching of Confucius: “It is for the 
learner to come to learn, and not for the 
teacher to go to teach.” The tendency of 
Chinese civilization is to bring peace 
and contentment, while the tendency of 
American civilization is to engender a 
spirit of restlessness and enterprise. 

What will be the probable result on 
China of the meeting of Chinese and 
Western civilizations? Will Chinese 
civilization give way, or be able to main- 
tain itself? In other words, what is the 
future of Chinese civilization? It is a 
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them.” 
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civilization that has weathered out all 
the violent storms of the past, and it 
is not likely that anything short of a 
mighty convulsion of nature will be abl 
to tear it up by the roots. I do not say 
that China does not stand in need of re- 
form in order to meet the demands of th« 
times. She lacks many things that go to 
make up a modern nation. These are 
too obvious to require specification. Fler 
transportation system is too primitive for 
these days of steam and electricity. The 
slow-going junk and the pack-mule can- 
not possibly compete with the iron horse 
and the trolley. Her educational system 
is still too medieval to satisfy modern re- 
quirements. Essay-writing and eallig- 
raphy must give place to the study of 
modern sciences. In short, she must in- 
troduce modern machinery and inven- 
tions, and learn to profit by modern dis- 
coveries. By adopting what is useful in 
the Western civilization, she will not lose 
those sterling qualities that have enabled 
her to outlast all the great nations of the 
past. 

These observations are not made with 
a view to criticise, much less to depre- 
American civilization. Nothing 
would be further from my purpose. | 
yield to no one in just appreciation of 
the benefits of American civilization. It 
must be remembered, however, that all 
such benefits are more or less relative in 
their nature. The electric light is a case in 
point. Its superiority, as an illuminant, 
is obvious to all. But is there any one 
that blames the man who has experi- 
enced a shock from a live wire for pre- 
ferring the kerosene lamp? I may also 
instance the automobile. It is delight- 
ful to whisk through the streets in a 
vehicle of this type. But the man who 


ciate, 


has just escaped with his life in one of 
those frequent smash-ups may be par- 
doned for thinking differently. 
pends on the point of view. 
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The Poem 


McNEAL 


BY MILDRED. J. 
NCE upon a crumbling tower, 
By the lady’s ancient seat, 
Came an early flower. 
Frail and brief its blossoming— 
A flower has but a day in spring— 
and sweet 


But its breath is live 


With me to this hour. 


And once a singer with a strain 
Of heavenly beauty wandered by, 
Chanting once again. 
And the 


Dwelling secretly in me, 


shadowy me lody, 
Makes a joy so strange that I 


Almost deem it pain. 


There’s a bird the traveller hears 
Singing in the April wood 
Ere the green appears. 
Every sense is exquisite 
With the youthful lilt of it— 
A heritance of morning mood 


Through many and many years. 


And to-day I come upon 
This poem—simple as the dew 
Trembling forth at dawn. 
Tears and sunshine in its’ heart 
Play the old unfailing part— 
Each as old and each as new 


As in ages gone. 


Past and present harbor both 
In the beauty of the rhyme. 
Tt avails to soothe 
Every trouble, and belongs 
With the blossom and the songs 
In some unforgotten time 
Of immortal youth. 
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A Chronicle of Convictions 


BY OLIVIA 
[ 


[ was the antithesis between Ca- 
| milla’s complexion and what she was 

pleased to call her System of Reform 
that made her not without interest to a 
certain small corner of the world. While 
both were, in a measure, astonishing, 
neither was unique, nor wholly peculiar 
to Camilla; so that it was undoubtedly in 
their conjunction that lay the irritating 
charm that even Gregory, who appeared to 
be most powerfully affected by it, could 
not have explained if he had tried. But 
Gregory never did try. He contented him- 
self, until circumstanees drew him into a 
more active réle, with blinking remotely 
at this unusual young woman’s flow of 
speech and of activity, and.in saturating 
himself intemperately with the delights 
of her complexion. Gregory, as Camilla 
once seid herself, was primitive. 

For whereas Camilla’s complexion was 
of an exotic delicacy, an unpaintable 
radiance, yet with the exquisite freshness 
of something that springs up pure and 
pale-tinted through the mossy floor of a 
wood, her System of Reform, which she 
held always at arm’s-length before her, 
as a warrior |)is shield, so that there was 
no human possibility of overlooking it, 
was, if not positively garish, at least 
quite lacking in wsthetie graces. 

It was at the very edge of her career 
that Roslin Gregory first saw the apostle 
of co-operation. It chanced also to be at 
the apogee of the man’s brief period of 
youthful impulsiveness. This stage of 
ebullition, foreign to his temperament, 
had been singularly transitory with him, 
and he had settled promptly into the 
habits, prejudices, convictions, that were 
to be his life-long accoutrements. This 
fact partially explained to his friends the 
phenomenon that his first conception of 
Camilla, his first attitude toward her, per- 
sisted so wonderfully. 

“You have ambition?” she had de- 
manded of him, during the first few 


HOWARD 


DUNBAR 


minutes they ever spent together. They 
had met in such perfectly conventional 
surroundings that the inquiry startled 
him out of his self-possession. 

“T suppose so.” He was boyishly em- 
barrassed. “I don’t expect .to be Presi- 
dent, but—” 

“T hope not,” Camilla reproved him. 
She was twenty then. “I don’t, of 
course, mean politics and money-making 
and that sort of thing. I thought pos- 
sibly you wanted to count in the world.” 

Gregory spent the hours from nine to 
five daily in the employ of an enterprise 
that if not “money-making” failed of 
its object, and conscientiously identified 
himself with political concerns. 

“What is your -own ambition, Miss 
Fay, if I may ask?” He finally wrung 
the question from himself, Abstractions 
were anguish to his temperament, but the 
plunge seemed worth while for the sake 
of holding his vantage-ground so far as 
a view of the very pink-and-white Miss 
Fay was concerned. 

“Why,” replied the girl, without the 
slightest hesitation, “to reform things in 
general. Matters are in such bad shape. 
vou know.” 

“Shall I fetch you an ice?” Gregory 
hazarded, wildly, in a gallant attempt to 
save her from herself. 

“ Oh no; I never take anything of that 
sort. Pray don’t mistake me for the 
ordinary girl, Mr. Gregory!” 

“On the contrary,” protested Gregory, 
looking straight at her complexion, “ you 
seem to me most extraordinary—” 

Naturally, she thought he was gauging 
her intellect. 

“You’re penetrating,” smiled Miss 
Fay, distinctly pleased. “ But you must 
not attempt to flatter me. We shall 


never get on if you flatter. Tell me, Mr. 
Gregory, which interests you most, some- 
thing general, like the Anti-Superstition 
League, or something concrete, like my 
own dear Co-operative Kitchen hobby? 
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Just so I may know where to place 
you!” 

The unfortunate Gregory had never 
been so bewildered as by this singular 
variety of small-talk. He entertained no 
hostility to superstition. Yet he decided 
immediately that he would undertake to 
demolish anything, however formidable, 
if the enterprise would but serve to pro- 
cure him another interview— 

3ut just here her hostess appropriated 
Camilla, and Gregory found himself face 
to face with Lamson. 

There was usually an undercurrent in 
Lamson’s geniality. “What have you 
subscribed to, Gregory?” he laughed. 
“You look so gently passive. That girl 
is worse than a professional cripple for 
extorting your spare change.” 

“Good Lord, she’s pretty!” exclaimed 
Gregory, still staring foolishly after her. 

“Wax doll,” said Lamson, brutally. 
But he too had thought Camilla pretty 
in the beginning. And as Gregory con- 
tinued to stare, he went on, reflectively: 
“Camilla would be enchanting if she 
couldn’t talk. Mute, she would be a god- 
dess. That is, if she patronized a proper 
dressmaker.” 

“ What is the matter with her dress?” 
For the first time, Gregory glanced below 
the beauty’s chin. 

“Camilla thinks it’s intellectual to be 
dowdy. It’s her particular form of 
vanity.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said 
Gregory, sincerely. ‘“ She’s very lovely, 
IT think—and very womanly.” But he 
was yet a long way from understanding 
Camilla. 

The next time Gregory met Camilla 
—he had manceuvred rather elaborately to 
bring the meeting about—he, in his char- 
acteristically direct fashion, asked her to 
marry him. This was his impulsive stage. 
He already loved Camilla to distraction. 
And why not? Her complexion was the 
most radiant he had ever seen. And if 
you should object that it was Camilla’s 
complexion and not Camilla to which he 
should have addressed his protestations 
of affection, you ignore the fact that 
many men fall in love with, and marry, 
factors of a personality that are much 
slighter than a complexion. An eyelash 
is often passionately wooed, a dimple 
strenuously won. And then, of course, 


he did not realize it was the complexion. 
He would have called it his Youthful 
Ideal. 

Camilla smiled ravishingly when Greg- 
ory—who was so moved, poor fellow, that 
he couldn’t finish his sentences or control 
his voice—begged her to make some an- 
swer to his love. She smiled a great deal, 
and the worst of it was that she seemed 
always to be smiling at you. Yet this 
was only one of the ways in which this 
rather mysterious young woman gave the 
impression of infinitely greater personal 
significance than she was ever. to possess. 

“Tm disappointed in you, Mr. Greg- 
ory,” she announced, after a little, glan- 
cing at the clock. It was her only re- 
sponse to the passionate affection poor 
Gregory so tremblingly offered her. 

“T know I’m a worthless fellow,” apol- 
ogized Gregory, thereby doing himself 
great injustice. But the humility that is 
the concomitant of such emotion as his 
is only too well known. 

“T can’t believe that,” she sweetly pat- 
ronized him. “It is your attitude toward 
me that disappoints me—” 

“ But I love—” he began, vehemently. 

“Exactly,” said she, raising her hand 
to smooth her shining brown hair. “ But 
you’ve failed to see—to place me properly. 
My sympathies are entirely—oh, entirely 
—with the life of the intellect.” She drew 
a thick note-book from the table and con- 
sulted it, as if to indicate her preoccu- 
pation with purely intellectual concerns. 
“T doubt if I shall ever marry. At all 
events, it’s a—a detail. You’ve strangely 
misunderstood me, Mr. Gregory.” For 
the first time in the interview, she looked 
gently distressed. 

“T see I do not understand you at all.” 
Gregory’s instinct was to abase himself 
endlessly. “It’s likely I’ve been too pre- 
cipitate. But you will forgive me, won’t 
you? And I may come again?’ 

“Oh, by all means. We must be very 
good friends indeed.” She rose with an 
air of dismissing him. Gregory was dis- 
tinctly a pathetic spectacle as he groped 
about for his hat. His face, as he strug- 
gled to look calm and self - possessed, 
would have moved anybody; anybody but 
the serene and beautiful Camilla. 

She let him press her hand quite warm- 
ly at leaving, and her singularly vivid 
eyes expressed to her despairing lover 
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vaguely beautiful messages that, had he 
but known it, had no counterpart in Ca- 
milla’s not too complex brain, nor, indeed, 
in the amazingly rudimentary organ that 
she called her heart. As he reached the 
door she called him back. 

“Oh, have you a minute more, Mr. 
Gregory?” Her manner was quite as if 
he had called about the gas bill. 

Revived hope shone radiantly in his 
face. He was prepared for the utmost 
revelation of feminine coquetry. 

“T should so like to interest you in this 
co-operative nursery scheme,” she explain- 
ed, charmingly. “ It’s really going to re- 
sult in the positive emancipation of the 
mothers. I find I’ve fifteen minutes be- 
fore my committee comes, and if you care 
to wait—” 

Gregory was absurdly nervous. “Tm 
very sorry, Miss Fay,” he stammered, 
“but T am obliged to go.” 

“Oh, very well,” said she, in a busi- 
nesslike tone. And she did not think of 
Gregory again for a day or two. 


IT 


Gregory had a good deal of the sturdily 
heroic in him. For a week he had wres- 
tled with the inevitable. His love for Ca- 
milla had in the barren interval grown 
greater rather than less. But his every 
impulse was toward a direct and simple 
wooing. To arrive even at the bliss he 
longed for by the devious and hopelessly 
uncongenial byways of discussions on the 
co-operative nursery seemed to him a test 
impossibly severe. But, of course, hap- 
less Gregory succumbed, and love and the 
inevitable were victorious. After seven 
days the lover earnestly acknowledged to 
himself that he would believe anything, 
discuss anything, pretend anything, so 
long as Camilla, delicately lovely Ca- 
milla, remained the possible prize. Thus 
determined, he rather pitifully threw 
himself on Lamson’s mercy. 

“T’m no more than the fly on the wall 
to her,” declared the lover, still shrouded 
in his new garment of humility. “ But 
she hasn’t barred me out. I’ve the oppor- 
tunity to expand in importance if I can. 
Tell me,—you’ve known her a long time 
—are there any other duffers about? and 
who are they ?” 

Lamson looked serious. 
fond of Gregory. 


He was very 
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‘Lots of men fall in love with Ca- 
milla, if that’s what you mean,” said he. 

“So I supposed,” said Gregory, sadly. 

“ But they get over it.” Lamson look- 
ed grim. 

** She’s not—encouraging,” Gregory ad 
mitted, growing mellow in the delight 
of having found a partner to this most 
enthralling of discussions. 

“She’s a stick,” said Lamson, with a 
spurt of vindictiveness; then apologized 
vehemently as he saw the wounded look 
creep into poor Gregory’s serious face. 

“We'd better not diseuss her, I sup- 
pose,” sighed Gregory. 

“Doubtless. Camilla’s a 
learns by experience.” 

“The difficulty is,” said Gregory, for- 
getting his decision and rather assuming 
the air of an illuminate, “that she has a 
soul. That’s what she is—a soul. We 
clayish creatures aren’t equipped to meet 
her half-way.” 

“ Nevertheless it is the clay Camilla 
that first ensnared you,” laughed Lam- 
“Nobody, on the night you first 
met, could have thought you indifferent 
to the extremely delicate varieties of clay 
that make up Camilla’s—to you—so very 
soulful face. There’s a complexion for 
you!” 

“ And her smile!” supplemented Greg- 
ory. 

“Poor fellow!” condoled Lamson. 
“ And I suppose you’re already strong on 
co-operation 2?” 

Gregory looked slightly confused. 

“Those are all her father’s notions, 
you know. She had a curious girlhood. 
It’s rather interesting, isn’t it?—how un- 
usual family conditions, no mother, and 
all that sort of thing, can give that 
particular twist to a normal woman’s 
perfectly normal vanity? Camilla, you 
know, was cut out to be somebody’s pros- 
perous and domineering wife. But she 
got to faneying herself a reformer, and— 
well, you can see for yourself. However, 
keep right on. Read her pamphlets. Go 
to hear her lecture. Feed her vanity in 
every way you can think of. Some day, 
if you are ingenious enough in that di- 
rection, she may marry you. In which 
case—” 

“ Good-night,” said Gregory. “I think 
we would better not talk of her again, 
old fellow.” 
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“ Forgive me,” said Lamson. “ And, as 
l was saying, Heaven help you!” 


Itt 


Five years later, when consulted as to 
her “work,” Camilla would declare that 
her life was so full and her duties so 
many and engrossing that she could sup- 
ply information only as to her general 
interests. For the details, she really must 
refer you to Mr. Gregory. “In fact,” 
Camilla would add, “he represents me!” 

Which he did, indeed. As completely, 
that is, as a rather dull, simple-hearted, 
perfectly prosaic man could represent the 
indescribable Camilla. In his earlier ex- 
perience with the business house that em- 
ployed him, they had expected something 
of Reslin Gregory. While completely 
destitute of shrewdness and imagination, 
he had the absolute honesty, the hungry 
love of detail, the industrious aptitude 
for articulating trifles into a coherent 
something, that certainly promised some 
little success, as the world understands 
the word. That he still remained in a 
subordinate position was due to a curious 
half-heartedness that at an inexplicably 
sarly stage of his career had most disas- 
trously overtaken him. Without zeal, 
was an axiom of Gregory’s employer, suc- 
cess is impossible. So Gregory was rated 
as a failure and retained in a clerkship. 

Meanwhile Camilla had been, in the 
line she had chosen, showily successful. 
Even if it be admitted that the greater 
part of her audiences had but little con- 
cern with “the life of the intellect,” 
that her lectures ranked high as a time- 
killing device among women of uneasy 
leisure, that as a Reformer she never once 
hit the mark she may have been supposed 
to aim for—all this will not alter the 
fact that she was vociferously in demand 
and that she made a sensation as often as 
she stepped upon a platform. To see, in- 
deed, that beautiful face of hers, a modi- 
fied classic in type, unmarred by any ir- 
relevant plumpness, its exquisite and as 
yet unfaded tints deepening into a de- 
licious bloom as she would discourse. 
with an air of assured authority and 
wisdom, on “The Twentieth Century 
Kitchen,” or “ The Fallacies of the Mar- 
riage System,” or what not,—was quite 
sufficient recompense, many people 
thought, for taking the trouble to go to 
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hear her. And with this Camilla may 
have been content. At all events, she ap- 
peared always to be swimming in a sea 
of satisfaction, and a certain self-protec- 
tive instinct forbade her making confi- 
dants. 

Now, of course, the drudgery of this 
animated career, the letter-writing, the 
copying of manuscripts, the remembering 
of dates, the picking up of loose threads 
of one sort and another, was a burden to 
be borne by somebody. That he was held 
worthy to bear it Roslin Gregory soberly 
considered the most precious privilege of 
his life. And it was one of the fruits of 
his diligence that the devoted lover, over- 
coming his antipathy to abstractions by 
sheer patience, obtained an _ excellent 
understanding of many principles that 
Camilla herself, relying always upon her 
innate superiority, may never have taken 
the trouble to assimilate. One cannot be 
a reformer and a student at the same 
time. Camilla found it more diverting to 
reform. So, although Gregory was de- 
cidedly not the quickest of her disciples, 
he was by all means the most relentlessly 
logical—a fact which might at times have 
been disconcerting had he not also been 
so blindly loyal. But the sublimity of 
this loyalty, of his belief in her, Camilla 
herself could never have approximately 
understood. He was only her rejected 
suitor and unsalaried secretary. How 
could he interest her? He had become 
so completely, so pitifully, a Matter of 
Course! Her temperament and under- 
standing screened from her the fact that 
Gregory had first a thousandfold magni- 
fied what he conceived to be her stand- 
ards, and then done his prosaic best to 
live up to them. Behind this endeavor 
there lurked naturally the unquenchable 
hope that some day, if he were docile 
enough, Camilla might marry him. But 
for the most part he had schooled himself 
to be content with her tolerance. 


Iv 

Tt is an uncomfortable fact to record, 
but as the years imposed their relentless 
burden upon her superlatively graceful 
back, the antithesis, so often remarked 
upon, between Camilla’s complexion and 
her system of reform grew less insistent. 
One or two, indeed, of the more unearth- 
ly tints in the extraordinary tone-har- 
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mony of her cheek and brow vanished 
altogether as Camilla verged perilously 
near the formidable mile-stone of thirty. 
And, which was doubtless more remark- 
able, as her coloring became less radiant 
a marvel, not only did her whole aspect, 
as it were, assume a more terrestrial 
tinge, but the System she had so vehe- 
mently promulgated became less strident, 
less aggressive. In ever and ever so im- 
palpable a fashion, Camilla, as a person- 
ality, had faded. 

“ At fifty,” had prophesied Lamson,— 
who, still a bachelor at forty, had ac- 
quired much of the habitual spitefulness 
supposed to be peculiar to the unwedded 
of the other sex,—“ Camilla will be a 
commonplace.” 

She was yet a score of years from this 
period of lamentable extinction when 
there happened, one day, an unprecedent- 
ed thing: Roslin Gregory called on Fri- 
day, at three in the afternoon! 

Now Camilla had never seen her de- 
voted lover by daylight except on Sun- 
day in winter, and on an occasional 
Saturday during the warmer months of 
the year. So inflexible was the nine-to- 
five routine, and so rigidly adapted to it 
had Gregory become, that Camilla sat 
stupefied at the incredible sight of him. 
So wanton an infraction of custom seem- 
ed to her almost an impertinence. But 
as she continued to stare amazement at 
the unfamiliar look of excitement on 
Gregory’s patient face, and the nervous 
movements of his firm, efficient hands, 
she wondered dimly if he could have come 
to reproach her for having rejected him— 
was it for the eleventh time?—the week 
previous. She had read, indeed, that re- 
fusing to marry a man sometimes had an 
unpleasant effect on him, and, though she 
searcely believed it, was this, possibly, 
to be an illustration of that very point? 
Was Gregory, simple, submissive Greg- 
ory, going to become troublesome? 

“An imperative matter of business 
brings me here, Camilla,” she heard him 
say, hurriedly. “ You will forgive me if 
I disturb you.” 

“Why, I thought we had everything 
nicely straightened out for a month.” 
Camilla looked bored, and tapped dully 
with a pencil on her desk. 

“But this,” said he, smiling faintly, 
“is something that concerns me.” 


The very use of the unfamiliar pro- 
noun infused an element of strangeness 
into the situation. 

“T had to consult you,” he explained. 
“ 1’m—throwing away a fortune.” 

“ And why, conceivably, should you do 
that?” coolly demanded Camilla, with her 
curious smile. 

“ Really, do you ask? Why, my dear 
Camilla, your own convictions—” 

Camilla bit her lip. “Are you not 
rather vague ?” 

“Of course,” said Gregory. “It’s my 
brother’s mine,—our mine, I mean,—in 
Colorado. I may never have told you 
that once upon a time, so long ago that I 
had forgotten it, I bought a third of the 
thing. It’s a secret yet—they are des- 
perately afraid it will become known; 
but Charles has come on here to tell me 
of the sudden miraculous yield of gold, 
and to persuade me to go back with him 
and help to attend to it,—to reclaim, you 
see, my own property. It’s rather a pic- 
turesque ‘incident, isn’t it?—so many 
thousands of dollars—potentially, that is 
—so suddenly, out of the heart of the 
earth and into the hands of the Gregorys!” 

“Exactly. And you are flinging them 
away ?” 

“ Why, I see no alternative,” said Greg- 
ory, seriously. “ Although, as you know, 
the individual ownership of property has 
never seemed to me as black an iniquity 
as it does to you—nevertheless, I could 
not—” 

“My dear Roslin,” said the ever-sur- 
prising Camilla, “why are you always 
so narrow in your applications? A tre- 
mendous responsibility seems to have 
been forced upon you. I should by all 
means advise you to reflect a little, Ros- 
lin. Tndeed, I never credited you with 
such impetuosity !” 

Well might the loyal disciple look dis- 
tressed. 

“Good heavens, Camilla,” he exclaim- 
ed, “but it is your scruples I’m respect- 
ing, not mine. To me the thing looks 
innocent enough. But after these many 
years do I need to remind you that your 
approval—your toleration even—is more 
to me than— Why, Camilla, I know I’m 
very dull—but it did not, I confess, occur 
to me—” 

Camilla, a picture of disdain, had risen 
to pace the floor. 
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“Have you ever heard of a workman 
so scrupulous that he threw away his 
tools? Have you not thought what the 
money might accomplish for our—for 
your projects? Or have you already 
sacrificed it past recall? Oh, why was I 
ever led to believe you wiser than the 
others of your very stupid sex!” 

“ The shares in the mine still await my 
disposition,” said Roslin, gently. “ But 
perhaps you do not realize that my ac- 
ceptance of this responsibility would 
mean my immediate departure for the 
West; would mean my leaving—every- 
thing ;—leaving—you—and indefinitely.” 

“ Would it?” asked Camilla, pondering. 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“ And you think we could not do with- 
out you?” She smiled at him in the 
way that had held him captive so many 
years. Poor fellow! it was precisely what 
he thought, so proud was he of his petty 
usefulness. 

“You know what I fear,” said he, and 
the wistfulness that filled his eyes was in 
singular contrast to his undistinguished, 
every-day appearance: the rough tweed 
suit, the dotted red and black cravat, the 
honest ruddy face with its stubbly brown 
mustache, the slight stoop, the already 
noticeable baldness,—and, in his guile- 
less brown eyes, so pitiful a heart-hunger! 

“ What I fear is that I cannot do with- 
out you. What training have I had to be 
a rich man? It’s a profession by itself, 
and of the most difficult. You asked me, 
the first time we met,—you remember, 
Camilla ?—if I were ambitious. Stupid 
young ass that I was, I hardly knew! 
But I see now that it’s precisely what I’ve 
always lacked—ambition! I’m not the 
sort of man that plots to own, to control 
things. Upon my word, I’ve never wish- 
ed strongly but for one thing in my life, 
and you know what that is, Camilla. Oh 
ves, I’m quite aware you’ve given me 
but the slightest hope. But I find that 
it is easy enough to give up money—good 
heavens, what is money?—pbecause it 
would involve the eternal sacrifice, I 
suppose, of even the dim hope of you! 
Sometimes I wish you were a little less 
like a goddess, Camilla. . . . Somebody 
called you a goddess once. If you were 
—like some women, I could simply have 
laid this at your feet!” 

As she half listened to this stumbling 











speech, Camilla discreetly permitted her 
thoughts to leap the long flight of years 
she had yet to climb. Then came an elec- 
tric realization of the worth of what she 
had already wrenched from life. To her 
own intelligence she flashed the query 
whether the ambition which she had 
hitherto cherished and which, after all, 
she had practically achieved, had been 
worthy of her, of her talents. Had she 
not underrated her own brilliant capacity 
for Being? With her magnificent heri- 
tage, had she not been content with too 
obscure a triumph? For one brief, edu- 
cative moment, the apostle of co-operation 
pictured herself a Power. The influence 
of that moment abided. 

It was quite another woman who, thrill- 
ing with the consciousness that she was 
at last doing justice to her undervalued 
Self, turned, a moment later, to the 
monument of patience that sat near her. 

“Tt’s quite impossible to fancy you 
starting off alone, to become a plutoerat,” 
she observed, indulgently; and Gregory 
who feared that the intolerable moment 
of parting was near, looked at her with 
the accumulated tenderness of years. 

“Yet, after all,” said he, grimly, “ if, 
as you say, you no longer need me—” 

Camilla’s eyes shone enchantingly. 

“T believe, Roslin,” she said, in a new 
voice, “that we do need each other.” 

Were the heavens falling? Gregory 
looked uncomprehending. 

“You’ve often told me something of 
this sort, and you may have thought me 
unfeeling. But I am far from that— 
and now, if it really seems best for you 
to go—it may be my duty to— Well, 
Roslin, must I say it myself?’ 

But lacking as he may otherwise have 
been in subtlety, Roslin Gregory needed, 
after ten years of waiting, no reiteration 
to convey to him a message of so stupen- 
dous import. 

“Thank God!” cried this simple man, 
out of the fulness of his surcharged heart. 
Nor was his rapture tinged with the least 
shadow of distrust, as, for the first time 
in his life, he bent low and kissed her. 


As for Lamson. he appears to believe 
that Fate has quite gone out of her way 
to point the moral and adorn the tale on 
which he has been so uncharitably fond 
of dwelling. 
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In Ethan Allen’s Country 


BY JULIAN RALPH 


HAT is called “the most beau- 
tiful drive in New England ” is 
that from Brandon, Vermont, 

to Rochester in the same State, over the 
Rochester Mountain. Brandon is itself 
the subject of a well-placed laudatory 
nickname, for those who know it speak 
of it as “the drawing-room village of 
Vermont.” It is like a fanciful painting 
of what a town ought to be, or like a 
collection of model villas scattered over a 
rich green sward decked with spreading 
elms, and ready to be shipped to the next 
universal exposition in confident expec- 
tation of taking a first prize. The pret- 
tiest villages in England ean only sur- 
pass it in the minds of those who value 
relics and monuments of a remote past 
above the living beauties of the instant, 
yet when it comes to the history of the 
place it cannot be said of Brandon, as 
Matthew Arnold said of our thousands 
of Western towns, that “nothing ever 
happened in them and nothing ever will.” 
Was not Stephen A. Douglas born in 
Brandon, and does not the house where 
he was born stand in perfect order there 
to-day ? 

The drive over Rochester Mountain is 
one of precisely fifty attractive carriage 
journeys which may be made from Bran- 
don to as many different places, or to a 
large number of points by fifty different 
routes. All this section is what may be 
called Ethan Allen’s country. Beside 
Lake Dunmore the people show you the 
hero’s cave in which he hid and to which 
he retreated with his Robin-Hood-like 
followers during the time when he resist- 
ed the efforts of the Governor of New 
York to parcel out Vermont among his 
English and Seotch favorites, while New 
Hampshire’s executive claimed a better 
right to the practice, and had the Green 
Mountain Boys on his side. One has to 
read about this cave in order to revere 
and admire it. In its actuality it is a 
small hole or chamber in a rock. It is 


only when you read Judge Thompson’s 
glowing pen picture of it in his Green 
Mountain Boys that you discover how 
well and almost ingeniously suited it 
was as a fortress and retreat. In the 
book it has a natural porch outside, and 
several chambers opening out of a central 
hall within. But it is sixty-two years 
since Judge Thompson wrote his thrilling 
story, and that is, perhaps, time enough 
for even a cave to undergo great changes. 
Fortunately for us, the marvellous beauty 
of the mountain lake is as great as ever, 
and I doubt whether any other feature of 
the immediate region has suffered ma- 
terial modification in the lapse of time. 
The thick woods which clothe the moun- 
tainous walls of this blue jewel must 
appear to our eyes almost exactly as they 
did to the eagle vision of the daring 
ranger who ruled the tree-clad emerald 
hills and wooded valleys all the way be- 
tween the borders of the Bay State and 
of Canada. 

Not to miss any experience so highly 
praised, I took the drive over Rochester 
Mountain one autumn afternoon. As 
the livery-stable steed who dragged me 
and my artist companion played the chief 
part in the adventure, it is best that he 
should tell the story in his own words. 
He was a tall and stately frame-work cov- 
ered with grayish-white hide, and of such 
age aud degree of experience as to render 
him chronically sleepy and exceedingly 
ingenious in seizing every opportune 
moment for indulging his fondness for 
dozing. Being as artful as a fox, and 
coupling his cunning with a clumsy gait 
and meditative manner, he succeeded in 
inducing us to relish his periods of sleep 
as preferable to the peculiar rocking- 
horse movement with which he varied it 
when aroused. He could jog, or trot, as 
well as any horse, but he knew better 
than to air this accomplishment. It suit- 
ed his purpose best to make a laughing- 
stock of us by teetering and bobbing over 
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the road with head and tail alternately 
tossing up and down whenever he was 
roused. He did this with humiliating 
suecess aS we drew up in front of a line 
of farmers before the Rochester Hotel. 

“My master and I came ‘to the front 
of the Brandon Inn at half past one 
o’clock,” he told his mate in the next 
stall afterward. “ We believed we were 
going to get a scolding because we were 
late, but it did not happen. Instead, we 
sent word into the hotel that we had 
arrived, and then we both went to sleep 
and slept two hours. Al! of a sudden, 
there shot out of the hotel a stout and 
sober-looking man in a cap, and a short, 
slender, excitable man in a hat almost 
as large as an umbrella. The manager 
and two bell-boys came with them, lug- 
ging things that fairly took my breath 
away, so that I wanted to shriek like a 
camel when it sees a heavy load brought 
out to be put on its back. There was 
a huge valise apparently full of lead, a 
smaller valise that made one of the boys 
perspire, a mandolin in a case, a camera, 
overcoats, storm-coats, an awful lot of 
canvas stretched on frames ready to be 
made into o1l-paintings—why, there was 
so much more than could be loaded into 
the buggy, that the stout man had to 
hang his tobacec-pouch on the frame of 
the buggy-top, outside, over the wheels. 
And I heard him say that he weighed two 
hundred pounds. Just think of such 
cruelty !—to expect a horse to take such a 
load nine miles up in the air over bumpy 
rocks! And the horse being at that time 
unaccountably sleepy in the bargain. 

“T always start off like a Derby win- 
ner, so we dashed down the main street 
in a way to make all the little boys 
hurrah from the sidewalks. When I have 
made this first fine impression I always 
expect to slow up and catch a quiet doze 
while my fares are discussing which road 
to take; but the nervous slender man, 
who looked like an umbrella because of 
his thin body and huge hat—he was the 
driver, and he took out the whip and 
yelled at me very rudely. I was so hurt 
in my feelings that I began to rock along 
and brandish my thin tail at one end and 
my open mouth at the other. This gen- 
erally brings a fare to his senses; but I 
never took out a wild Indian before in my 
life, and I must confess you have to learn 


all over again to have your way with wild 
Indians. He called me ‘ Kazooka “a- 
zook,’ also ‘ Hi, there, Rabble,’ and kept 
shouting ‘ Wriggle, Rabble,’ until I never 
was so ashamed and mortified in my 
life. The solid man, who was cast in 
a foundry, and weighed two hundred 
pounds, kept writing in a little book and 
saying: ‘ We never can get over the moun- 
tain before dark. We shall not be able 
to see anything. Oh, why is my sad lot 
cast in with artists, and why does the 
law allow artists to go freely about when 
so many more rational animals are kept 
fenced in?’ 

“Suddenly, when we reached Forest- 
dale, where they make what they call 
wooden toys, three miles on our way, the 
umbrella man, who was driving, suddenly 
reined me up and said, ‘There! I’ve got 
to go back; I’ve left something. The 
cruelly heavy man asked if it was his 
head he had forgotten, or was it some- 
thing of importance, and the umbrella 
man said it was his box of paints. Then 
I was turned around and had to race all 
the way back, while the wickedly heavy 
man said terrible things about his being 
chained to artists until he was afraid of 
catching their disease, and the umbrella 
man laughed and whipped me and yelled 
‘Hi! Rabble, wriggle!’ ‘ Bob along, wob- 
bly one!’ ‘ Cazook-cazookas,’ and ever so 
much more of his gibberish. When we 
once again reached Forestdale I knew 
that my troubles were over. They could 
not run my legs off, because it grew 
darker and darker until it was pitch 
black, and they said they could not see 
the road or the sky or anything. Of 
course, I knew the road very well, but 
T could not tell them, so at every farm- 
house and cabin where the windows| 
shone yellow and the women were carry- 
ing smoking and steaming dishes to the 
men who sat at tables in their shirt 
sleeves, the umbrella man stopped me 
and asked if he was on the right road for 
Rochester. The criminally heavy man 
was nasty to the umbrella man. He 
kept asking him how he enjoyed the most 
beautiful ride in New England, and 
whether he was going to spill a bottle of 
black ink on a sheet of paper and call it 
‘a scene on the ride.’ He had been ready 
to take the ride at breakfast-time, he said, 
and now it was so much time and money 
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wasted, but a man who would travel with 
an artist was lucky if he reached home 
alive. The umbrella man only chuckled 
and called me ‘nice old Rabble,’ and told 
the brutally heavy man that the less he 
saw, the less he would be hampered by 
facts. 

“Just before it grew too dark for my 
fares to see large objects, a fat bay 
horse that I knew very well, but do not 
recognize, because once when we were 
hitched together he kept biting my neck, 
and his master slapped me instead of 
him—well, he appeared with a_ buggy 
that was pushing him along down the 
mountain. I tell you, I envied him—go- 
ing home and down hill in the bargain. 
The man that slapped me was in the 
buggy, and he leaned out and shouted, 
‘Look out! there’s a bear loose in the 
woods!’ I could feel my skin begin to 
twitch all over, I was so frightened; but 
the outrageously heavy man and the um- 
brella man were not a bit afraid. They 
were angry instead. They said that the 
country bumpkin had ealled out about 
the bear, thinking it fun to try to seare 
them because they came from New York. 
The man that weighed almost as much 
as all the rest put together kept saying 
that he would like to give that bear man 
a piece of his mind. I wish he would, be- 
cause that man had no right to slap me 
when his own horse was to blame.” 

Here the horse’s story ends with ex- 
clamations of delight over the fact that 
the heavy man gave the hostler at Roches- 
ter twenty-five cents for a “ tip,” and the 
hostler gave him—the horse—four quarts 
of oats, plenty of hay, a fresh bed of 
straw, a good drink, and a washing of 
his hoofs. My story goes on with a note 
of my surprise at the manner in which 
we dropped down from a mountain-top 
into a tidy prosperous village ablaze with 
electric light. All through Ethan Allen’s 
country electric light is abundant. 

What we had missed on our journey 
there was no means of judging, therefore 
it was determined that we should go back 
the way we came. In the mean time we 
meant to push on to a village called Han- 
cock, famed all through the Ethan Allen 
country for possessing a hotel in which 
the most delicious game dinners, enrich- 
ed by peerless garden produce, are to be 
enjoyed. Nowhere had it been said that 
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the journey to Hancock was noteworthy 
in any respect, and we set out upon it as 
pilgrims start for Mecea, with no thought 
of anything on the journey except its end. 
Thus it fell out that this tail-end of our 
little voyage in the Green Mountains 
startled and then entranced us by its 
wondrous charms. To-day, after having 
taken, in broad day, the famed ride to 
which we had looked so eagerly forward, 
it is remembered only as a fairly pleasant 
prelude, and we declare “the most beau- 
tiful drive in New England” (that we 
have seen) tod be the half-hour journey 
from Rochester to Hancock. 

The mountain folk say that there are 
three days in autumn, following the first 
hoar-frost, when the gaudy coloring of 
nature is to be seen in its full glory. 
That is, when few leaves have fallen, 
when the way-side flowers are still bloom- 
ing, the maples are towering tongues of 
flame, the oaks are red and yellow, the 
grass is richly green, and the sumac 
bushes touch the dark edges of the 
woods with strokes of red. On two of 
these three gorgeous days we made this 
journey. 

The youngster who wondered “ why 
rivers always flow by large cities ” should 
travel in the mountains, and then put 
his next question, “ Why do rivers always 
run beside roads?” Here it was the 
White River that displayed a_ frater- 
nizing friendship for the earthen high- 
way. The White River, just out of 
Rochester, recalls the appearance of the 
Thames above Maidenhead, yet has such 
noble accessories as the English river no- 
where boasts: soft hills sloping down tow- 
ards it on either hand, and everywhere 
showing a carpeting as rich in soft har- 
monious colors as an Oriental rug. The 
tiny valley bottom—a spreading level 
ledge but little higher than the stream 
—was decked with the capacious white 
homes and still larger red farm-buildings 
of a prosperous band of farmers, some of 
whose houses could be moved into our 
own New York suburbs without losing 
their attractiveness or seeming out of 
place. The wires of the telephone and 
electric light ran across the pastures to 
some of these homesteads, and suggested 
the bold thought that in another decade 
or two, perhaps, our most enterprising 
agriculturists may light up their farms 
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206 HARP 
at night, and hurry in their hay or do 
their early summer hoeing while their 
slower neighbors lie abed. 

A thin white spire capping a cloud of 
tree leaves announced the neighborhood 
of Hancock. It is a place of only a 
dozen the 
commonplace-looking hotel stood the pro- 


houses. Upon the porch of 
prietor, an easy, kindly, rough-kept Boni- 
face, troubled by the bad news he felt 
certain he must break to us. His cook 
—the best in all that country-side—had 
left him for the winter, his wife was ill, 
he was alone and could entértain nobody. 
He said over and over again that he was 
very sorry, and to these words he added 
phrases so flattering to us and so well 
chosen that we magnified our misfortune 
in our minds, and grew to respect in our- 
selves all the importance his words im- 
puted to us: “It is hard-to have to turn 
you gentlemen from the door. I would 
be proud if I could entertain gentlemen 
like you.” How subtle is the high art 
of a true genius at hotel-keeping! It is 
born in men and cannot be acquired. 
As we drove up to the door of the Han- 
cock Hotel we thought it poor and unin- 
viting. To-day we would go many miles 
out of our way to stop there. The gifted 
proprietor led us into his kitchen, and 
taking up a fine large partridge, handed 
it to us with the air of a man who hesi- 
tates to offer a gift which he considers 
beneath the deserts of a friend. He bade 
us take this poor apology for the dinner 
we had expected, and drive three miles 
farther along the valley to a logging- 
camp. “The woman who has done all 
my cooking for me is the cook of that 
camp,” said he. “ Tell her I said that she 
would give you a first-class dinner and 
would eook this bird as it should be 
done.” 

The journey onward was delightful. 
The mountains drew very near togeth- 
er, and we got the sensation of squeez- 
ing in between them beside a rushing 
stream that filled all the air with a 
loud silvery protest against our trespass 
upon its domain. A mere trail encum- 
bered with bowlders led at an upward 
angle of forty-five degrees to the logging- 
camp, and by means of it we came to a 





elearing before our dining - place — our 
“Waldorf,” as the artist called it. It was 


a rusty old eabin with a shiny new ad- 
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dition of white boards, and the clearing 
before it was littered with firewood, a 
demijohn, a grindstone, a box, a hand- 
eart, and a clothes-line weighed down with 
drying clothes. A wholesome, brisk, ma- 
tronly woman in a clean and tidy ealico 
gown came to the door to inspect us, and 
turn, looked her shoulders 
and on either side of her into her inviting 
dining-room. It was as clean as any 
Holland. A jovial red-faced 
stove near the door contributed its high 
spirits to the pots and pans that streamed 
and sputtered on its lids. A table set for 
half a dozen persons proudly displayed its 


we, in over 


room in 


irreproachable plates and dishes, spoons 
and knives and forks, upon a snowy cloth. 
A heavy and ancient brass clock shone 
upon a shelf, a colonial mirror hung upon 
well-scrubbed sink occupied 
one corner, and through an open door we 
saw the boudoir of La Cuisiniére 
homely bed-room, but orderly and proud. 

We had been received as a matter of 
course, and as if New-Yorkers dropped 
in, two at a time, by the dozen every day. 
When we stated our errand and delivered 
our partridge, madame said, “ All right; 
you'll hev to wait a half an hour ”—quite 
in the way you would expect the matter 
to be dealt with in a road-house where 
served to strangers at all 
hours of every day. It was indeed a 
good repast she gave us. Whether it was 
because it was nearly two o’clock and we 
had been long in the fresh mountain air, 
or whether the novelty of the experience 
added sauce upon sauce to our hunger, 
it still was true that we enjoyed that 
meal and rated it among the best that 
have fallen to us. 

“ Could the men hear me if I called to 
them?” I inquired of this solitary figure 
in the wilds. 

“No, sir,” she replied; “they can’t 
hear me, but I can hear them, sometimes, 
when they holler at the horses. They’re 
up on top of the mounting.” (They al- 
ways pronounce the word “ mounting ” in 
Ethan Allen’s country.) 

“What a wild region this is,” I 
marked; “there is never a break in the 
The land must look as it did 
when it was discovered.” 

La Cuisiniére said nothing for a mo- 
ment, and then remarked: “ There’s one 
man up here who gits all the bear’s skins 
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and deer’s horns and heads and sells most 
on ’em in Boston. He makes a good 
living at it, too.” 

“ Bears?” the artist and I both ex- 
claimed. 

“The men surrounded two on ’em last 
week,” she continued, “out one on ’em 
got away. The one ’t was killed weighed 
150 pounds.” 

“Then that man who warned us that 
there was a bear in the woods was not 
inventing a varn to frighten us, after all,” 
the artist thought aloud. 

“What would you do if you met a bear 
and he did not run away?” I asked. 

“Then IT’d run, you bet!” said La 


~ 


‘uisiniére. 

“Td climb a tree,” the artist ventured. 
“The class in backwoods-ology is dis- 
missed,” said I. “A bear can outrun 
and outeclimb you both; but if you pre- 
tended to be dead, by merely lying quite 
still on the ground, he would only sniff 
at you and roll you one way and another 
with his snout, then go off about other 
business.” 

“ Jimmaneddi!” La Cuisiniére ex- 
claimed, “ I’d as soon he’d eat me.” 

After dinner the artist discovered that 
the court of our Waldorf commanded a 
noble and lovely view of the whole valley 
behind us, ending where the farms climb- 
ed to the knees of the distant hills, and 
lay in green and yellow terraces above 
Rochester and its neighboring up-to-date 
farm - houses. Knowing that his excla- 
mations of delight were but the prelude 
to two or three hours of painting, I threw 
myself on the grassy carpet of the court. 

“Let me make you up something for 
ve to lay on, to keep ye off’m the 
ground,” said the kindly woman, and in 
a moment she had thrown down our ecar- 
riage seat, put a pillow against the back 
of a chair turned upside down, and gone 
back to her stove, leaving me to sleep 
and my companion to paint. 

We returned by the now disparaged 
“most beautiful drive in New England,” 
and found it a mere woodland ride ad- 
mirable only at the ends. From the 
Rochester side we saw the sumptuous val- 
ley of the White River from a slight ele- 
vation, and from the western end the no- 
ble expanse between the Green and the 
Adirondack mountains spread wide and 


glorious beneath us as we stood upon a 
bare shoulder of Rochester Mountain. 
As if held by the wings of some huge 
bird high above the earth, we overlooked 
this great region of summer delight. 
Close by was the picturesque valley of 
the Otter merging into the fertile, popu- 
lous basin of Lake Champlain. And in 
that basin we saw a territory more rich 
in interest to all Americans who love 
their country than almost any other on 
the continent; the largest page bearing 
the historical records of our people. 

If the most sacred buildings in Boston 
and Philadelphia are properly rivals in 
claiming the title of the Cradle of our 
Liberty, then here in the Champlain Val- 
ley is surely the scene of its birth. From 
this eyrie on Rochester Mountain one 
may see the great “lake that is the gate 
to the country,” as the Indians named 
Lake Champlain; one may see the Otter 
up which the paint-smeared savages crept 
to make their murderous attacks deep in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts; one may 
scan where Ticonderoga lies in shame- 
ful abandonment, the spot where Cham- 
plain fought the red men 293 years ago, 
where the French built their most impor- 
tant fort in the chain that ran from 
Montreal to New Orleans, where Am- 
herst took it from them, where our dash- 
ing friend and leader, young Lord Howe, 
fell and was secretly buried. It required 
but little imagination for the mind’s eye 
to see the path that Ethan Allen and his 
band took to gain, at this fortress, our 
first great victory in the Revolutionary 
war. From where the white church- 
spires marked the seats of Rutland, Pitts- 
ford, Brandon, Whiting, Castleton, and 
Middlebury, one fancied he might almost 
see again the tall, rugged “ Mountain 
Boys ” stalking the trails to the rendez- 
vous with Allen at Shoreham — newly 
noted now as the birthplace of Levi P. 
Morton. All of these villages are pros- 
perous and beautiful places to-day—the 
summer resorts of well-to-do folk from a 
seore of distant cities. Even the edge of 
the rich valley, where the lake waters lap 
the Vermont shore, now shows the be- 
ginning of a movement to stud the lake- 
side and the islands in the lake with 
fine summer hotels and palatial man- 
sions set in great estates. 























SAILED 


BY ROY ROLFE CILSCON 
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T was a wild day in the 
year 18—. The good ship 
Sea- Gull, bound from 
Boston to Liverpool with 
a cargo of fall pippins, 
rocked and creaked in 
a northeast gale. She 
dipped her prow in the 
white foam. She _ rose 
proudly, riding the waves 
like a swan. 

“Will we make the 
harbor, Jack, my lad?” 
asked You, the captain, 
of Yourself, the mate, as 
a wave broke over you. 
The mate dashed _ the 
salt spray from his eyes. 
Long and carefully he 
gazed through the spy- 
glasses of his curled and 

grimy hands. He seanned the ragged 

horizon and the lowering sky. 

“Shiver my timbers!” was his only 
answer. He was an old salt, the mate 
was, with rings in his ears. Four times 
had he rounded the Horn; thrice was 
he east ashore, half strangled, by the 
waves; once captured by cannibals, and 
all but eaten, on a South Sea isle. 
“ Shiver my timbers!” Then he growled, 
and spat grimly into the trough of the 
sea. 

The wind rose higher. <A strange and 
ominous light fell upon the waves. The 
sailors in their oil-skins groped like yel- 
low ghosts through the splashing spray. 

“Hi!” you shouted, hoarsely, from the 
quarter-deck of the old apple-tree. “ Hi, 
you lubbers! Reef them sails there!” 


“ Ay, ay, sir,” came your own reply 
through the tumult—for you were lub- 
bers and captain too when you sailed in 
the orchard. “ Ay, ay, sir,” you cried, 
heartily, leaping into the trembling 
shrouds. Up you went, hand over hand, 
up aloft where the wind blew freest and 
fiercest through the humming cordage of 
bent and swaying boughs. You gripped 
them with scratched fingers; with arms 
and legs and heels you hugged the slip- 
pery spars, and so, scrambling, climbing 
dauntlessly, tugging at the ropes of 
branches, shouting a rude jargon, sing- 
ing defiance to the gale, you reefed the 
topsails in the hissing apple leaves. The 
stout ship rose on a mighty wave, leap- 
ing from the swirling sea into the eddy- 
ing sky, and while she lingered, reeling, 
quivering on the crest, you saw below 
you, as you clung there breathless in the 
dizzy rigging, the green abyss of or- 
chard waters foaming with clover and 
marguerites. 

The spar swung back again in a lull 
of the wind. You sat in a rough crotch, 
hugging the mast. Your head was bare, 
but there were no longer any curls for 
the breeze to tangle. You were a big 
boy now, your cheeks rosy with your 
sailing. Your eyes were on the billowy 
meadow, but your thoughts were on the 
sea. 

You would be a sailor; yes, that was 
settled, even, though they forced you to 
run away. . . You would leave stealthily. 
You would put the ladder against your 
window ere you kissed them good-night 
and went up stairs. . . It would be hard 
to leave them so, but it would be harder 
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still to leave the blue, wild sea tumbling 
and splashing against the white ships 
and the yellow sands. If you stayed at 
home, it would go on tumbling and 
splashing, and you would not see it. 
It would go on smiling at sailor-boys, 
and you would never be one of them to 
climb aloft in the mesh of rigging and 
sing there with the wind. It would go 
on raging, and you would never be there 
to dare and conquer it, lashed to the 
wheel! ... Yes, you would be a sailor- 
boy. Already you were old enough. 
Running away would be bad of you, but 
running back again would be fine, at 
the end of your first long voyage; run- 
ning home again, tall and tanned and 
in spotless blue, to see Mother and Fa- 
ther and Lizbeth; to bring them pearls 
from India and silks from China and 
gold from Peru. .. Mother would cry, 
like the sailor-boy’s mother in the pic- 
ture, when she saw your face at the win- 
dow, but you would hold her tightly in 
your strong arms — your tattooed arms 
that had fought Malay pirates, and 
rescued a princess, maybe, and saved, 
perhaps, a crown... 

For to them that go down to sea in 
story - books and apple-trees all things 
are possible; though to a sailor-boy in 
topmost branches a call to dinner may 
stop a golden dream. Mother’s voice it 
was, coming out to you across the waters. 
You had climbed a ship. You secram- 
bled down a tree. 

You said nothing of your sailing. 
You did not tell them what sort of man 
you had chosen to be. It would have 
been useless. Every one knows — every 
one who knows anything at all of the sez 
and its ships and its stories—that par- 
ents never let their boys go willingly. 
There is only one way, and it leads 
through your bed-room window and down 
a ladder and out of the front gate, with 
vour bundle in your hands. 

“ How still he is!” they said, looking 
at you wonderingly. It was afternoon, 
and you lay motionless in the grass. 

“Don’t you feel well, dearie?” they 
asked you. 

“ No, I don’t feel very well.” 

“Does your head ache?” 

“N-no. It isn’t my head.” 

Is it your stomach ?” 


“ N-no.” 


"1 Well, where is it, then ?” 

“1 d-don’t know, Mother.” 

It was a lie, but you had to tell it. 
How could you let them know it was sea- 
sickness that kept you quiet in the grass? 

“Come here, darling, and let me see 
your tongue.” 

You rose dutifully and thrust it out 
till its red tip rested on your chin. 

“Tet me feel your brow. A little 
feverish,” Mother said. 

“Give him some of that medicine the 
doctor left the other day,” suggested 
Aunt Jane. 

“Oh no, Mother,” you cried—remem- 
bering. 

But, my boy, if you don’t feel well—” 

“Oh, I’m all right, Mother! 1 feel 
better now.” 

Mother laughed. “You must go to 
bed early to-night,” she said. 

You went into the house; you stole up 
stairs. In one corner of your room, up 
there beneath the rafters, you got down 
upon your hands and knees. You lis- 
tened. Then you lowered your head till 
it touched the carpet. You peered under 
the bureau. There in the darkness you 
saw It lying, white and still. You raised 
your head and listened; then lowered it 
again. You thrust your hand under the 
bureau and drew It forth to you, and 
spread It lovingly upon your knees. Then 
with one forefinger you traced the cur- 
rent of that mad, sweet tale: 


“ 


“ 


Jack, the Boy Cap-tain, smil-ed 
grim-ly and shook his fist at the near-ing 
pi-rate sail. 

“¢ A-ha, black dogs of Mo-roc-co,’ he 
cried, in a voice that rang, clear as a 
trum - pet, a- cross the an-gry waves. 
‘Come on and take us if ye dare. True 
Brit-ish hearts will lay ye in the dust!’ 
saving which, he turn-ed ecalm-ly and 
look-ed to the load-ing of his pis-tols and 
felt the keen edge of his gleam-ing cut- 
lass with his thumb. . . The brown dev- 
ils came swarm-ing o-ver the—” 





Just in time you thrust It under the 
bureau and scrambled to your feet. 

“ Dee, dee, dee-dee,” you sang, careless- 
ly, your hands in your pockets, as Mother 
opened the door. Her arms were full of 
your clean, darned stockings. 

“You here?” she said. 











was coy-er-ed with the 
gore of bir fiend-ish vic-tims 
and his own blood flow-ing 
from a cui-lass ge sh in his 
cheeK — a gash for which 


You teetered craftily, first on one leg 
then on the other. “ Mother,” 

“ Well 2” 

“ Mother, could I 
Robbie’s ?” 

“ No, not to-day.” 

“Oh, all right.” 

“What are you 
hot place?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Nothing? Well, then, why don’t you 
go out and play?” 

“T just wanted to get my marbles, that 
was all.” 


you said. 


could I go 


over to 


doing up here in this 


the pi-rate cap-tain paid 
the pen-al-ty with his lifes 
blood. stretch-ing six feet of 

vi-ver-ing brawn a-bng 
the crim-son deck ™ 





the 
from be 


And then—oh, horrors! 
white end of It 
neath the bureau! 

“ Mother,” 
in the ceiling ?” 

“ Where ?” 

“a Up there.” 

“T don’t see any crack.” 

“Don’t vou? Right up there.” 

“ No, I don’t see any.” 

You set your heel upon the white cor- 


you saw 
sticking out 


you said, “is that:a erack 


ner of It, your: back against the bureau. 
“ No,” you said, critically, “I guess it 
isn’t a crack, after all.” 
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She looked at you curiously. “ What 
is the matter with you this afternoon? 
You act so strangely. Stop seufiling.” 
“ Nothing, only I don’t feel very good,” 
you said. 


“ 2 


gut I thought you were feeling bet- 
ter ?” 

“T know; but I don’t think I’m quite 
so well as I was, Mother.” 

“Then you come right down stairs, 
sir. We will give you some of that med- 
icine.” 

You gulped, but made no answer. 
lantly you opened the door for her. 

“You first, Mother,” you said, and so 
you got her away from the white corner 
of It, and downstairs you took your med- 
icine like a little man. 

All through the summer afternoon 
“the brown devils came swarming ” 
through your brain, and -you waited rest- 
lessly for the night. 


Gal- 


“Aha, black dogs of Morocco,” you 
cried, shaking your fist at the white 
daisies. With your thumb you felt the 


keen edge of your yellow lath. “ True 
British hearts shall lav ye in the dust,” 
you cried again, beheading the petalled 
buccaneers. 


evide you lay the 
ve bundle. ” 
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The night did come at last. You went 
early to bed in your room beneath the 
rafters. You smiled gleefully at the 
white corner of It peeping from beneath 


the bureau. You undressed with eager 
hands. Beneath the bed you thrust your 


dusty shoes and your stockings. Over 
the foot you flung your jacket and knick- 
erbockers and your waist with its broad 
collar and your polka-dot tie. Naked as 
one of Jack’s Malay pirates, you stopped 
but long enough to feel the faintly bulg- 
ing biceps of your young right arm. Then 
vou dashed into your night-gown, never 
waiting to button it, and smiled and 
shivered deliciously as you dragged the 
white It forth again. One bound and 
you were in bed. Flat on your stomach 
you lay, half covered, and on your pillow 
in the flickering candle-light the brown 
devils swarmed gloriously, till— 


“.  .. Jack, the Boy Cap-tain, led the 
brave tars in three heart-y cheers of vic- 
tor-y. He was cov-er-ed with the gore 
of his fiend-ish vic-tims and his own 
blood flow-ing from a ecut-lass gash in 
his echeek—a gash for which the pi-rate 
cap-tain paid the pen-al-ty with his life’s 


ar beyond you —— 
lay the blue sea- 








AS YOU 


blood, stretch-ing six feet of qui-ver-ing 
brawn a-long the crim-son deck, with a 
hid-e-ous seream of baf-fled rage and ex- 
e-cra-tion. 

“Vou are wound-ed, gal-lant Cap- 
tain,’ cried Bob, the Boat-swain, anx- 
ious-ly, heed-ing not his own arm hang- 
ing use-less and blood-y by his side. 

“¢Tt is noth-ing, my good Bob,’ Jack 
re-plied, smil-ing. ‘ You, too, are wound- 
ed. Do not mind me. You have a wife 
and child at home, wait-ing with tear- 
ful eyes for your re-turn to the shore. 
1, a-las, have neith-er.’ 

“*¢ God bless you, Cap-tain,’ cried Bob, 
tears of mem-o-ry start-ing from his 
eyes and ming-ling with the gore up-on 
his weather-beat-en—” 


“ Haven't you gone to bed yet ?” 

You started at Father’s voice, and 
buried the blood-stained Bob and the Boy 
‘aptain beneath your pillow. 

“ Haven’t you gone to bed yet?” 

“Oh yes,” you said. 

“ What were you reading?” 

“ Nothing. Only a story.” 

“ What story?” 

“Tt isn’t mine, Father. It—” 
“What story have you there?” 

“Tt’s Billie Moore’s. He lent it to 
me,” 

“What story is it?” 

“ Jack, the Boy Captain.” 

“Let me see it.” 

Sheepishly you drew It forth and 
handed It to Father. 

“Now look here, my son. If I ever 
catch you reading such trash as_ this 
again. 4 

Trash! 

The eruel word rankled in your breast 
long after Father closed the door behind 
him, leaving you there in the darkness, 
wrathful and hurt and alone. Worse, 
though, than all that he had said, worse 
even than what he had almost done and 
had threatened to do, he carried It away 
with him. Jack, the Boy Captain, was 
a prisoner at last. It was always thus, 
you reflected bitterly, tears of rage and 
humiliation springing into your eyes—it 
was always thus with boys who loved the 
sea. Jack, the Boy Captain, had possessed 
a cruel father. But Jack had been a man. 
He had not endured his slavery—not he! 

Then why should you? 
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You sat bolt-upright in bed. 

Jack had run away to sea! 

Then why not you? 

Your eyes were popping out of your 
head. 

Why should you not run away to sea? 

A shiver ran up and down your spine. 

Now—this very night—like Jack ? 

Your bare feet touched the carpet. 
You shook your fist in the darkness tow- 
ard the closed door. 

“Just wait till [’'m a boy eaptain,” 
you muttered. “Tl show you.” 

Stealthily you lighted the candle again. 
You drew on your under-clothes—vour 
stockings — your knickerbockers — your 
waist with the broad collar—your polka- 
dot tie—your jacket —and your dusty 
shoes. 

“Tl show you,” you muttered, fierce- 
ly, vour hands fumbling in the bureau 
drawer. You spread your blue winter 
neckerchief flat upon the rumpled bed. 
On it you placed your Sunday trousers 
and a clean waist and a pair of stock- 
ings which Mother had darned for you 
that afternoon. You stopped a moment 
—then placed the waist and trousers and 
stockings back in the drawer again. On 
the ship, you reflected, they would give 
you a new blue sailor suit; and as to 
stockings, you rather thought you would 
go barefoot as a sailor-boy. 

Then on the blue neckerchief you laid 
the treasures with which you could not 
part—-an empty brass cartridge (you 
would reload it for pirates), a piece of 
red chalk (they chalked their trousers, 
didn’t they, on shipboard’), a fish-hook, 
large (for sharks), and a fish-hook, small, 
and your rare collection of tin tobacco- 
tags (these you would trade to the natives 
for pearls and precious gold). 

You gazed critically about the room. 
Your eyes rested on your little black 
Bible, the gift of your Sunday-school 
teacher last Christmas day. Jack had 
taken his Bible; then so should you. 
You laid it on the tin tobacco-tags. 

And Mother’s picture! Jack had taken 
his mother’s picture when he ran away 
to sea. You brought it from its place 
on the bureau and laid it on the black 
Bible, the face upward, so that her eyes 
were on you as you stood there by your 
bed in the candle-light. For years you 
would not see her again. You would 
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have liked to kiss her—and Lizbeth— 
good-by before you went away. But that 
was impossible. Like Jack, you must 
play the man. You swallowed the lump 
in your throat, suddenly fierce again at 
the thought of the Man downstairs—the 
Man who was driving you from home, 
out into the black night and the worid, 
big and perilous with sharks and pirates 
and cannibals with rings in their ears. 

Hot tears dropped on. the blue bundle 
as you tied it and sat down for a fare- 
well moment on your little bed. You 
would take a look at your room ere you 
stole away. 

Suddenly on the roof above your head 
you heard the patter of the summer rain. 
It was a hard father who would drive 
his boy out into such a night—out of a 
warm home into the darkness and the wet. 
The tears gushed from your eyes. 

You laid your wet cheek upon the pil- 
low where your head had lain so many 
happy nights since you had come to be a 
big boy with a little room of your own. 
You saw them standing there, by the 
empty bed-side, in the morning—Father’s 
careworn face highest, then Mother’s 
next, by his shoulder, crying, and Liz- 
beth’s lowest and tearfulest of all—“* My 
brother; I want my brother!” .. . 

You sobbed aloud. The rain fell hard- 
er on the pine shingles. The troughs 
were brimming. 

Outside, the garden path would be 
soaking. In crossing the road you would 
sink in the puddles to the tops of your 
shoes. But you could not wear rubbers. 
They never did when they ran away to 
sea. You must not mind a little wet 
like that, for where you were going it 
would be wet for miles and miles around 
you; nothing would be dry but the 
white deck beneath your feet, and even 
that sometimes would be wet with spray. 
What if you slipped upon it, and fell, 
and rolled overboard—splash!—into the 
great green sea! You would ery out, 
but they would not hear you. The wind 
would roar. The waves would close 
above your head, gurgling and laugh- 
ing at your terror, and the ship would 
sail on without you, leaving you there 
alone and helpless to go down, down, 
down, struggling and choking and think- 
ing of Mother, into the great deep. 


You gave a little cry and buried your 
face in your pillow, shuddering at your 
fate. If you were drowned ... if you 
were drowned, dead, never to see or smil 
or play or be a boy again, the waves 
would wash you ashore, rolling you, tum- 
bling you, laughing over you... For 
days and days you would tumble ther 
on the beach alone, till they came and 
found you—Father and Mother and Liz- 
beth, crying. They would find you 
white and dead and staring, in your blue 
sailor suit, lying in the sea-weed on the 
yellow sands. . . And Father would nev- 
er smile again, never having any boy 
to love; and Mother’s hair would be 
white, never having any boy to kiss; 
and Lizbeth. . . 

You hugged the pillow, moaning. 
Your hot tears fell, like the rain, drear- 
ily. You could hear the rill from the 
eaves-trough running into the barrel 
at the corner of the house. Soon it 
would be overflowing and flooding the 
garden path...“ And he was such a 
bright boy,” everybody in Ourtown would 
be saying. .. The musical water-drops 
still fell through the chink in the rafters. 

. . “And never did anybody any harm, 
or any little bird or beast even...” 
Drip—drip—drip, fell the water-drops, 
in time to the musie of the rain. . 
Your sobs broke out afresh. Everybody 
was crying, even the eaves-trough on the 
roof and the barrel at the corner of the 
house by the garden path. . . 

Drowsily the rain fell on the shingles 
as you shut the front door, your blue 
bundle in your hand. No one heard you 
as you stole down the sopping path to 
the front gate. Softly it clicked behind 
you, and you trudged on and on in the 
storm and night ...on and on past 
great dark houses .. . on and on under 
dripping trees ... till you could go no 
farther, and sank down at last to sleep 
in the mud and wet of the long, long road 
to the sea... 


And when you awoke the rain had 
stopped and the sun was streaming 
through your chamber window. All 
dressed, you lay upon the crumpled cover- 
let of your little bed. Beside you lay the 
blue bundle. Beyond you, somewhere— 
still far beyond you—lay the blue sea. 
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The Man who is to Come 


BY BENJAMIN KIDD 


OWEVER interesting in _ itself 
may have been the application of 
the Darwinian hypothesis to the 

study of the lower forms of life, it is 
not amongst these, but in human soci- 
ety, that we have the most important 
theatre of the operation of the law of 
natural selection. It is in its appli- 
cation to human development that the 
doctrine of evolution must be expected in 
the end to give its most significant re- 
sults. The increasing importance of the 
doctrine of evolution by natural selec- 
tion in the study of society, and more 
particularly in the elucidation of the 
principles underlying the development of 
peoples, of institutions, and of types of 
civilization in the slow, long - sustained 
rivalry in which they are matched against 
one another as the cosmic process unfolds 
itself in history, renders it not unfitting 
that some endeavor should be made to 
give a brief account of the current posi- 
tion of the doctrine and of the modifica- 
tions of it which have taken place since 
it léft the hands of Darwin. 

The principle of natural selection is 
thus stated by Darwin: “As many 
more individuals of each species are born 
than can possibly survive, and as, conse- 
quently, there is a frequently recurring 
struggle for existence, it follows that any 
being, if it vary, however slightly, in 
any manner profitable to itself, under 
the complex and sometimes varying con- 
ditions of life, will have a better chance 
of surviving, and thus be naturally se- 
lected. From the strong principle of 
inheritance, any selected variety will tend 
to propagate its new and modified form.” 

One of the first matters to be noticed 
in considering the later developments of 
the theory of natural selection is the char- 
acter of the cause which first suggested 
it to the minds of its authors. Darwin 
had been reading Malthus on the strug- 
gle which goes on amongst savage races, 


and on the natural checks, such as war, 
pestilence, and famine, which tend to 
keep population within fixed limits. Be- 
ing well prepared, as he said, to appre- 
ciate the struggle for existence which 
everywhere goes on, from long-continued 
observation of the habits of animals and 
plants, it at onee struck him that under 
these circumstances favorable variations 
would tend to be preserved, and unfaver- 
able ones to be destroyed. “ Here, then,” 
said Darwin, “I had at last got a theory 
by which to work.” 

Wallace, the co-author of the theory 
of natural selection, formulated it al- 
most simultaneously under the same 
stimulus of the speculations of Mal- 
thus. It was in Ternate in 1858. “I 
was lying,” said Wallace, “on my bed 
(no hammocks in the East) in the hot 
fit of intermittent fever when the idea 
suddenly came to me. ... I was led to 
the theory itself from Malthus—in my 
case it was his elaborate account of the 
action of ‘ preventive checks’ in keeping 
down the population of savage races to 
a tolerably fixed but seanty number. 
This had strongly impressed me, and it 
suddenly flashed upon me that all animals 
are necessarily thus kept down —‘ the 
struggle for existence "—while variations 
on which I was always thinking must 
necessarily be often beneficial, and would 
then cause those varieties to increase, 
while the injurious variations dimin- 
ished.” 

In taking account of these events it 
is important to notice two things. The 
doctrine of evolution by natural selec- 
tion thus in reality took its origin from 
a study of the facts of human socicty. 
But that study, it has to be observed, 
was largely concerned with society at 
a low stage of evolution. It is now 
generally admitted that Malthus’s grasp 
of the principles of social development 
was to a considerable degree elementary. 
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The system of prudential checks which 
he wished to see introduced into civilized 
society, so as to counterbalance (as in 
savage society) what he considered to 
be the undue increase of population, is 
one which it is perceived cannot be use- 
fully discussed sc. ely from the narrow 
stand-point from which he considered it, 
while it constitutes a considerable dan- 
ger to many modern peoples who have 
actually practised it as he desired. The 
evolution of society is, in short, seen to 
be governed -by more organic causes 
than Malthus had any conception of. 

When we turn now to the doctrine of 
natural selection as Darwin propounded 
it, there is a fact- which is unmistakable. 
It is obviously this early conception of 
Malthus which has been applied to life 
in general. Just as the political utili- 
tarians who afterwards adopted Mal- 
thus’s views saw the whole theory of 
society through the principle of utility 
confined within the consciousness of the 
existing state, so the early Darwinians 
saw the centre of gravity in the evolu- 
tionary process in the struggle for exist- 
ence in the present. It was the qualities 
contributing to efficiency in relation to 
current environment which they beheld 
determining the course of evolution 
throughout all the forms of life. They 
conceived that—to quote words in 
which Mr. Wallace has put the matter 
very clearly in correspondence with the 
present writer on this point—“ the in- 
terest of the fittest individual for the 
time being is the interest of the species.” 
That was the early Darwinian position 
in a nutshell. 

When, however, the mind has been 
made well acquainted with the details 
of the evolutionary process it becomes 


_evident that even when allowance is 


made for every qualification that can 
be urged in extension of this view, it 
cannot be taken to represent more than 
a partial conception of the mechanism 
of the evolutionary process in life, and 
that the Darwinian hypothesis itself in 
this original form is probably destined 
to undergo as great development as the 
earlier Lamarckian conception of evolu- 
tion underwent at the hands of Darwin. 

It may be seen that while it would of 
course always be necessary for a form 
of life which was to continue to be able 


to hold a place effectively in the present, 
it must have been the qualities identified 
with the larger interests of the future rath 
er than those contributing only to success 
in a free fight in the present which must 
always have weighted the tendencies of 
development in life from the beginning. 
For instance, “the fittest for the time 
being ” might be simply fit and nothing 
else—as amongst the lowest forms of life 
which have remained unchanged and un- 
changing through all the eons of time 
that life has existed. Or the fittest for 
the time being might be complete and 
efficient in respect to the present, and 
yet bear in addition in varying degrees 
the burden of qualities useless and even 
disadvantageous in relation to current 
environment, but contributing to a high- 
er efficiency in the future. The evolu- 
tionary process as the future became the 
present would discriminate between these 
forms, and the winning types of life in 
the end would be those which had borne 
the burden of the future in addition to 
fitness in relation to current environ- 
ment. As long views tell in every-day 
life, so it would be the interests in the 
future which would in the end dominate 
the development towards higher forms of 
life. Progress from lower to higher types 
would, in short, follow the line of varia- 
tions in which efficiency “for the time 
being” included more than adaptation 
to current environment. In other words, 
so far from it being a fact that the in- 
terest of the fittest individuals for the 
time being is one and the same thing 
as the interest of the species, the truth 
would be that it is out of the margin of 
qualities contributing to higher efficiency 
in the future, but always borne at first 
by successful forms as a burden over and 
above the qualities contributing to fitness 
for the time being, that the whole sum 
of progress in life has been evolved. 

The subordination of the present to 
the future in the case of offspring is so 
evident a fact of every-day life, and has 
indeed been so frequently recognized in 
many relations in the study of the evolu- 
tionary process, that the first tendency 
of elementary criticism of the position 
here defined is to take it as involving 
the statement of a truism. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that this was the 
tendency of the first criticism of the law 
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of natural selection itself, and when the 
mechanism of the evolutionary process 
is closely regarded it will be seen how 
far the principle in reality carries us. 
For the law of progress in life cannot, 
it would thus appear, be stated, as the 
early Darwinians imagined, simply in 
terms of qualities connected by the prin- 
ciple of utility with current or past 
environment. What appears to be in 
view is the fact that in the evolution of 
life toward higher forms natural selec- 
tion itself has been, as it were, shut up 
from the beginning within this principle 
of projected efficiency. 

When the principle here stated is ap- 
plied to the evolution of human society 
the method of its working is readily 
perceived. When Darwin proceeded to 
apply the principle of natural selection 
in the form in which he had conceived it 
to human society, the result was in many 
respects remarkable. For instance, when 
the evolutionary process in society came 
to be viewed principally through the 
medium ‘of qualities which contributed 
to success in the present or in the past, 
it may be observed that Darwin found 
himself confronted with a_ difficulty 
which was radical in character. In the 
evolution of life as he had conceived it 
among lower forms natural selection was 
regarded as weeding out with great 
stringency all qualities but those which 
contributed to success in the current 
struggle for existence. In the Descent 
of Man we see him therefore struggling 
with the fact that, as he says, “we civ- 
ilized men do our utmost to check the 
process of elimination: we build asylums 
for the imbeciles, the maimed, the sick; 
we institute poor-laws; and our medical 
men exert their utmost skill to save the 
life of every one to the last moment.” 
As we see the matter now, these facts 
have to be regarded as controlled by a 
far deeper and more organic principle 
of social evolution. But we do not ob- 
serve that Darwin as yet has such a prin- 
ciple clearly in view. With regard to 
Malthus’s principle of population a sim- 
ilar note of perplexity may be said to be 
evident. It is impossible, he says, not 
to regret bitterly, but whether wisely is 
another question, the rate at which man 
tends to increase. The facts of human 
society did not, in short, fit in with the 


restricted view of the principle of nat- 
ural selection which had so far prevailed. 
In the absence of any clear view of a 
larger controlling principle we see Dar- 
win, therefore, actually finding himself 
driven to the partial abandonment of his 
own theory of natural selection in the 
study of human society. The remark, it 
may be observed, is repeated more than 
once in the Descent of Man that natural 
selection can affect but comparatively 
little in advanced society. “ With highly 
civilized nations,” he continues, “ progress 
depends to a subordinate degree on nat- 
ural selection.” 

As the development of the evolutionary 
theory continued, the same result was to 
be witnessed in the ease of Mr. Wallace, 
who had been from the beginning one 
of the most strenuous supporters of the 
theory of the direct relationship between 
all qualities in life and the principle of 
utility in regard to current environment. 
In the last chapter of his book, Darwin- 
ism, published in 1889, we see him sim- 
ilarly confronted by the fact that human 
faculties could not be all accounted for 
by the theory which had thitherto pre- 
railed. According to his view, qualities, 
at all events, like the artistic, meta- 
physical, and religious in the human 
mind could not be explained by the Dar- 
winian theory of natural selection. Mr. 
Wallace therefore also proceeded to the 
remarkable alternative of practically 
abandoning the principle as regards these 
qualities in human society, going on to 
assume that man, as regards these por- 
tions of his mind, must be under the 
influence of causes different from those 
that had operated elsewhere in life. The 
effect of this departure was marked. As 
the present writer has put it elsewhere :* 
It is no injustice to Mr. Wallace to say 
that the effect produced on the minds 
of the younger school of evolutionists at 
the time was not so much to convince 
them that he was right as to make them 
feel that the theory of natural selection 
that he had endeavored to apply to hu- 
man society was still in some radical 
respect incomplete. Finally, in England, 
Huxley, the last of the leading group 
of early Darwinians, reached in the Ro- 
manes lecture of 1893 exactly the same 

* Encyclopedia Britannica, 10th edition, 
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crux in endeavoring to apply the Dar- 
winian doctrine, as it had hitherto been 
held, to human society. Huxley reached 
at last the extreme position of asserting 
that the ethical process in society was 
irreconcilable with the theory of the 
struggle for existence and the principle 
of natural selection. These both belong- 
ed, he considered, to what he called the 
cosmic process in life. “ Social prog- 
ress,” on the contrary, he continued, 
“means a checking of the cosmic process 
at every step and the substituting for it 
of another, which may be called the ethi- 
eal process; the end of which is not the 
survival of those who may happen to 
be the fittest in respect of the whole of 
the conditions which obtain, but of those 
who are ethically the best.” 

The weakness of all these positions is 
now fully apparent, and would probably 
have excited keen discussion at an earlier 
stage if it had not been for the prestige 
of the names associated with them. For 
thus to remove human society as regards 
its most characteristic features from the 
operation of the principle of natural 
selection could only have one meaning. 
It must have involved some fundamental 
and far-reaching incompleteness in the 
theory of social evolution which had so 
far prevailed. 

When the centre of significance in the 
evolutionary process in society is regard- 
ed as not in the present at all, but in 
the future, the change which is effected 
is gradually made apparent. The fact 
which becomes more evident in the study 
of the evolution of society is that, just 
as in the evolution of life, the highest 
efficiency is not simply that which in- 
cludes only the qualities necessary to 
maintain a place in the free fight in 
progress in the present, but rather those 
which are identified with the still higher 
interests in the future. The evolution 
of society from the beginning has thus 
centred round the function of socializa- 
tion, in the development of which prog- 
ress has necessarily been towards a more 
organie type of social order. In this 
development the characteristic feature is 
that the mean centre of the life processes 
of society is undoubtedly tending to be 
projected ever farther and farther into 
the future. It is in this supreme rivalry 
that the great systems of society are 


being continually matched against each 
other, and that races, nations, and event- 
ually great types of civilization, have 
their principles tested in a process of 
natural selection the principles of which 
extend far beyond the consciousness not 
only of the individuals concerned, but 
even of the political systems in which 
thev are included. 

In primitive society the first rudiments 
of social organization must be considered 
tc have arisen under the sternest condi- 
tions of natural selection, the elements 
of strength which they possessed leading 
to the disappearance before them of oth- 
er groups of men with which they came 
inte competition. In the earlier stages 
of social evolution, as amongst the lower 
types of life, efficiency in the struggle 
for existence would be nearly always ef- 
ficiency in the present—that is to say, it 
would be military efficiency in the devel- 
opment of society. As military evolu- 
tion continued, societies liable to be re- 
solved into their component elements on 
the death of the chief or leader would 
give place to others of a more organic 
type in which ideas permanently subordi- 
nating the individual to military effi- 
ciency prevailed. In this stage social 
systems, in which authority was _per- 
petuated by ancestor worship, in which 
all the members were therefore held to 
be joined in an exclusive citizenship to 
the deities who were worshipped, and in 
which all outsiders were accordingly—as 
in the civilizations of the ancient world 
—treated as natural enemies, would 
contain the elements of the highest mil- 
itary potentiality. 

Where, however, as throughout the 
whole of this military stage, all human 
institutions rested ultimately on force, 
the full limits of the organic principle in 
society in this phase also must in time 
be reached. The basis of the industrial 
and even the intellectual life of society 
would be slavery; all human institutions 
would tend to become closed absolutisms 
within the state; the state itself, as in 
the old classic civilizations, would know 
neither legal nor moral limits to its pow- 
er: and the ultimate tendencies in ethics, 
in polities, and in religion must be to 
ultimately culminate in an ideal of uni- 
versal conquest and of absolute dominion. 

Tn the next stage a further and still 
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more organic process of social subordina- 
tion would bring into view the full out- 
lines of the growing struggle between 
the present and the future. The enor- 
mously higher organic potentiality of a 
state of social order which, while pre- 
serving its efficiency in the present, would 
be influenced by conceptions that would 
dissolve all those closed absolutisms in 
the state by projecting the sense of 
human responsibility altogether outside 
and beyond it, would be evident. This 
is the stage of social evolution which 
may be said to have begun in the West- 
ern era in which we are living. One of 
its most significant features consists in 
the fact that the essentially Eastern con- 
ceptions of renunciation, of individual 
subordination, and of responsibility to 
life extending beyond all claims of the 
present and the finite, for which no East- 
ern people has ever been able to supply 
an enduring stage in history, has at 
length been provided with a permanent 
world-milieu by the peoples of Western 
stock, amongst whom the military process 
in human evolution culminated. The 
characteristic phenomenon of the historic 
process as a whole in this phase is such 
a free conflict of forces as has not been 
possible in the world before. 

With the growth of that sense of re- 
sponsibility towards life, which Darwin 
thought he saw interfering with the oper- 
ation of the law of natural selection by 
filling the asylums with the maimed and 
less capable, we have not indeed the sus- 
pension of natural selection in society, 
but the first basis of a social process, the 
intensity and efficiency of which have, 
under the influence of natural selection 
when viewed from a wider stand-point, 
begun to tell to an increasing degree in 
competition with all other types of so- 
ciety whatever. The projection of the 
sense of human responsibility outside the 
limits of all the creeds and interests 
which, in previous stages, had embodied 
it in the state, has resulted in the gradual 
dissolution of the closed absolutisms in 
the state within which human activities 
had previously been confined. The dis- 
solution of the conception upon which 


slavery rested; the growth of the con- 
ception of the native equality of men, 
and of their right to equal voting power 
in the state, irrespective of status or 
possessions; the undermining of the ab- 
solute position of the occupying classes, 
and of the ideas by which civil and reli- 
gious opinion was previously supported 
by the power of the state; the tolerance 
of parties; the right of free inquiry in 
every direction; the long movement tow- 
ards political enfranchisement; with 
finally the growth of that conviction 
which constitutes a standing challenge 
to all existing absolute tendencies in the 
economic conditions of the modern world, 
namely, that the distribution of wealth 
in a well-ordered state should aim at 
realizing political justice—are all features 
of an integrating process in Western his- 
tory. .They are all the marks of a type 
of society of higher organic potentiality 
than has existed in the world before,—a 
type of which the characteristic feature 
is that the sense of human responsibility 
has been at last projected outside the 
state and beyond the present. 

As social evolution continues, it is evi- 
dent that to an increasing degree the 
entire range of the processes of the hu- 
man mind is being gradually drawn into 
the vortex of this supreme conflict be- 
tween the present and the future. As 
the present writer has put it elsewhere, 
we stand in it at the very pivot of the 
evolutionary process in human history. 
The whole content of systems of thought, 
of philosophy, of morality, of ethics, and 
of religion must in time be caught into 
its influence. It is in the resulting 
demiurgic stress that the rival systems 
of society are being unconsciously pitted 
against each other; that nations and 
peoples and great types of civilization 
will meet and clash and have their 
principles tested. And it is in respect 
of the controlling principle of the con- 
flict—the degree of efficiency of the sub- 
ordination of the present to the future 
—that natural selection is continuing to 
discriminate between the living, the dy- 
ing, and the dead, as progress continues 
in the modern world. 
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Tike 


BY SALEM /JOHNSON 


IS old master, the station agent 
H at Flossiedell, Massachusetts, told 

this about “ Tike.” The dog was 
a liver-splotched bull-terrier of large size, 
considerable age, and many signs of hav- 
ing achieved that which appears to be 
highly prized in certain very smart hu- 
man sets—a lively and interesting past. 
Tike’s record, however, was publicly 
legible upon his body and not upon his 
soul. It took the form of as many 
decorations for active -service as even 
Lord Roberts can boast. 

Tike may have come from the moon 
or Montreal. No one knows more of his 
early life than that he must once have 
been a noted dog duellist. He arrived 
at Flossiedell in a manner highly origi- 
nal and characteristic, by falling from a 
Pullman at the end of a sixty-mile-an- 
hour express train. He shot along over 
the gravel in a series of somersaults and 
a cloud of flying sand, as a mail-pouch is 
flung from the cars. And seldom has 
such a pouch contained matter of more 
interest ‘han was the period of his life 
which he dedicated to that popular, green 
and white Bostonians’ summer resort. 

“Tike limped into the station without 
an unnecessary word,” said the station- 
master, “merely remarking: ‘I’ve come 
to be your assistant during the summer 
rush, and as the train did not stop here, 
IT was obliged to make a flying switch! 
Kindly spade over the trough I dug 
through the side of the road-bed with 
my nose. I may forget the incident if 
the marks of it are destroyed.’ That was 
every last word he said, and then he set- 
tled himself on a settee in the ladies’ 
waitin’-room, where he rested up for two 
or three days. In makin’ his dayboo he 
had absorbed quite some gravel, small 
stones, and bits of wood and iron. What 
he took in through his back come out 
through the hide of his belly, and what 
he rubbed in t’other way come out 
through his back. 


“ After he had shed all of the railroad 
and State of Massachusetts for which he 
had no immediate and pressin’ need he 
begun makin’ himself agreeable to the 
travellin’ public. He didn’t visit none 
with anybody, bein’ aware that it ain’t 
good form for a railroad man to mix up 
with the public none too much while 
on duty. He set to work, first, to clear 
the station of loafers, and broke up the 
local habit of folks takin’ their vaca- 
tions in front of my office winder and 
shuttin’ off the little light which the 
railroad allows with my small salary. 
Real serious folks that come in, business- 
like, half or three-quarters of an hour 
ahead of the train they wished to take— 
for fear it might come along that much 
ahead of time,—he would allow to visit 
with him, and never bit or growled at one 
on ’em. It must be remembered, though, 
that he didn’t have no office of his own, 
with double locks on the door and a win- 
dow too small for the sufferin’ public 
to climb through and wreak its anger 
on him. The most punctilious and prac- 
tised railroad man that ever snapped at 
people for annoyin’ him with questions 
about tickets and trains might have been 
a shade less touchy if he was ’bliged to 
set right out in the open like Tike had to. 

“But Tike was a credit to the business 
when it come to the disagreeable ways 
he had with his own kind. He used to 
argue that he would not be earnin’ the 
keep the railroad paid him if he did not 
lick every dog that ambled ’round the 
station before noon of each day. He 
come back more or less damaged every 
time he done this duty, and he took the 
afternoous to rest up. He called this 
‘lickin’ the other dogs,’ and whatever 
satisfaction it gave him to lie like that 
was all the comfort I could see that he 
got out of this tryin’ branch of his duties. 

“One time he’d come back to work 
with an ear hangin’ by two hairs; an- 
other time he’d report himself short a 
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Half-tone piate engraved by W.H Clatk 


‘“‘HE SET TO WORK TO CLEAR THE STATION OF LOAFERS” 


section of his upper lip; and again, he’d 
drop in carryin’ one leg doubled up un- 
der him or trailin’ along the ground be- 
hind him. While he would be puttin’ 
on his overhauls and gettin’ ready to go 
on duty in the ladies’ waitin’-room, he’d 
maybe hear me say that I must go home 
and get the lint and a bandage and some 
antiseptic dressin’, and he’d say, ‘I know 
I only rank as assistant, but if I had the 
brains to be in charge, I believe I’d know 
enough to keep a drug-store in the sta- 
tion, and not have to go a mile and a 
half for the same things every day.’ 
Vor. CVI —No. 632 —28 


“We had our bosom talks at night 
before the Boston Express came along, 
when we were apt to be alone. I reckon 
these talks cost me fifty cents a day for 
the liniments and antiseptics I used on 
him at those times. On the subject of 
fightin’ he ‘lowed if he was whipped every 
day for another two years—which pros- 
pect ’peared to be allurin’ to him—the 
seore would still be in his favor, as he 
reckoned he’d fed on other dogs a thou- 
sand times before his luck began to 
change., On these nights he confided to 
me that he could never make a success- 
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ful railroad man, because it wore on him 
so to have to answer so many fool ques- 
tions about things no one could account 
for, like why the trains was always late, 
what had become of missing trunks, and 
what he supposed was keepin’ Mary Jane 
from comin’ to meet Aunt Lize with a 
team as she promised? Truly, he grew 
more and more haggard and careworn, 
and it was evident that a too conscien- 
tious attention to his duties was stead- 
ily breaking down his otherwise bomb- 
proof constitution. 

“lis morning spells of fightin’ was 
all the exercise he got. The remainder 
of each day he rested up in the waitin’- 
room, lyin’ on a settee and lettin’ the 
ladies visit with him. Pretty near all on 
’em made a terrible fuss over seein’ him 
freshly tore and chewed every day, and 
he’d lie still, like a lazy old Turk, and 
blink and grin to himself while they 


denounced the nasty, quarrelsome dogs 
that wouldn’t let such a dear, peaceable 
old home body of a dog alone, but must 
be always a-chewin’ on him to pieces. 
Ladies was to him what pie is to folks, 
except that folks can only stand so much 
pie, but Tike would have cornered al] 
the ladies and their soft talk that there 
is and fattened on it all day and every 
night. 

“He wouldn’t so much as open one 
eye for a dozen men a-sayin’ ‘ good dog,’ 
‘good old bull,’ but ladies was his little 
weakness. 

“One day when he was ’tendin’ to 
business in this way, a very sudden sort 
of a high-pressured, hair-trigger city fel- 
ler came along in a stylish wagon from 
an interior resort to catch the train for 
Boston, just then a-bilin’ into the station 
yard. 

“*Give me—no, I don’t want no 
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ticket; got an annual pass, don’t you 
know—some paper and an envelope, an’ 
let me write a note for you to send back 
to my cottage at Pickerel Pond,’ he says. 

“< You ’ain’t got no time for writin’ 
no notes,’ says I; ‘the train ‘Il be pullin’ 
out in half a jiffy.’ 

“¢Tt ‘ll pull me out when it goes,’ says 
he; ‘been a-catchin’ trains for twenty 
years, he says, ‘an’ the locomotive’s 
never been built that can leave me.’ 

“So I give him the paper an’ en- 
velope, and he commenst writin’ to beat 
the band, and the train began pullin’ out, 
and Tike was asleep on his settee, with 
one eye shut for a time exposure and 
tother one set for snap-shots. When it 
was too mortal late for me to tell of it 
without seemin’ to be lost to all sense 
of veracity, the hair-trigger city feller 
seals up the letter, slings it at me, grabs 
up two heavy grips he carried, and givin’ 
a couple of yells, ‘Hi, there!’ ‘Out the 
way, there!’ he slung his grips atop of 
one another on one car platform and 
made a dash and a grab for the railin’ 
of the next one. 

“With the first yell he let out Tike 
slips off’m the settee like it was red hot 
and after the city man. 

“¢That ain’t no way to catch a train,’ 
he barked; ‘ what in thunder d’you mean 
by tryin’ to catch a train after you’ve 
missed it, an’ yellin’ like a Kickapoo 
squaw at a buryin’, and carryin’ on ’s if 
there warn’t no rules of etiquette and ’s if 
I warn’t here ’tendin’ to business? 

“With the final word ‘ business’ Tike 
leaped for the sudden man, and the man 
leaped for the platform railin’. Both 
on ’em aimed true. The sudden man 
caught the rail, and Tike caught the man 
where his clothes was hinged. The man 
hung on to the car, with his feet a-bump- 
in’ over. the tie-ends, and Tike clung to 
him, with his stubby tail gouging along 
in the cinders and gravel and underscorin’ 
his determination. 

“¢ Let go,’ says the man. 

“¢ After you,’ says Tike, ‘and when we 
light we kin discuss about me lettin’ go.’ 

“Tike’s mouth was so full his voice 

-. sounded far away and clothy. 

# “Well, the train went on around the 
bend and out of sight at forty mile an 
hour, and the last we seen was the sud- 
den man dangling from its. side, and 


Tike writing a red line of blood beside 
the track with his stubby tail. I was 
bothered whether to laugh or to blame 
my luck at having another job of buying 
liniment and bandages. After consider- 
ing on it a spell I ‘lowed it was best to 
acknowledge the humor of it and I laugh- 
ed to kill myself. 

“¢Funny, hain’t it? the baggageman 
says, says he, in his meanest, most sar- 
castic way. 

“¢ Funny to beat Barnum’s show an’ 
David Harum and all else they is ’t’s 
funny,’ says I. 

“¢Humph,’ says the baggageman. 
(Havin’ an occasiona! trunk reverse the 
rule and smash their fingers and toes 
makes baggagemen all ’s vinegary as an 
old maid at a younger sister’s second 
wedding.) ‘Humph,’ says he; ‘I reckon 
you know that ’ere man’s the cousin of 
the president of the road,’ he says. 

““Criminy!’ says I, but only to my- 
self. Out loud I says: ‘Of course I 
know it. What of it? Then I went into 
my office and locked the door, and con- 
sidered some on what I’d best be doin’. 
When I opened the door for more room 
to think in, Tike come up with a mouth- 
ful of cloth, pantin’ ard lookin’ as vir- 
tuous as nothin’ but a dog can look, and 
he laid the cloth down on the office floor, 
and he says: ‘ There’s a ticket I collected 
from that crazy passenger. I’ve punched 
it the best I could.’ 

“<¢Te’s see your tail, old chap,’ I says. 

“¢You won’t recognize it,’ he says; 
‘it was long for the fashion, and I’ve 
been sandpapering it down.’ 

“T looked, but I couldn’t see it—’cause 
it wasn’t there. 

“That night when I come down to 
meet the Boston Express I told Tike the 
bottom truth, though it hurt right sharp 
to hand it out to him. ‘ Tike,’ says I, 
‘there’s been goin’s on and doin’s in 
connection with a member of the royal 
family of this road which you unfortu- 
nately started, thus givin’ the royal fam- 
ily the privilege of havin’ the next deal, 
which ’ain’t begun yet, but will supply 
them with cards,—spades and the big 
easino. In playin’ with royalty it is 
found to be wise to give them the first 
deal, thereby providin’ yourself with fime 
to observe their methods. You played 
first, and now I’ve got to tell royalty 
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there ain’t no dog in this station. And 
I’ve got to prove my words by orderin’ 
a search made and seein’ that no dog 
hain’t found. 

“¢The Committee on Casualties has 
met,’ I says, ‘and, after hearin’ all the 
evidence, has decided that you was act- 
in’ up to the best lights you had on your 
duty, the interests of the company, and 
the safeguardin’ of civilization against 
its worst blots——by which word “ blots ” 
I mean, Tike, that muzzle-loaded, spring- 
gaited caricature with which you made 
a hook-and-eye acquaintance this after- 
noon. The committee finds that you are 
innocent and must lose your job. It de- 
clares that you were justified in what 
you done, and warns you to be more tact- 
ful in the future. You go without a 
stain into the cold world, cheered by 
the consciousness of having a clean moral 
bill of health from an unbiassed jury, 
which advises you to hunt a hole and 
pull it in after you ’s quick ’s possible. 
You go away fired with pride in those 
sterling virtues for which most persons 
would have ordered you shot. The Lord 
only knows how long you can keep your 
present gait and escape strychnine at 
the hands of a purblind public, or whe 
will hereafter pay your liniment and anti- 
septic bills, or reimburse me with the 
$36 42 which I have paid out to drug- 
gists since you became my assistant.’ 

“<To you mean it—honest? Tike 
asked. 

“True as preachin’,’ I says. 

“¢ Well,’ Tike says, hangin’ his head on 
one side and spreadin’ back his lips a 
little in the comical way he had when- 
ever anything set him a-laughin’— well, 
I wouldn’t have been no shucks of a dog 
if I had let that chance go. It was 
great! Say, honest, now, wouldn’t you 
have done the same thing if you had 
been a dog?’ 

“T told him that, officially, I could 
only apply censure to so gross and on- 
warranted an assault upon a patron of 
the road, especially him bein’ seen to be 
rich and comin’ in his carriage, not to 
speak of the even more outrageous fact 
of his bein’ the cousin of the president. 
‘Unoficially, Tike,’ says I, ‘let me tell 
you you done just right, and I think so 
much more of you for it that if you could 
make change and stand in my window 


and sass the public and never tell ’em 
anything they’ve got a right to know, 
I would give you my job and play I was 
the dog, and go away and hunt a situa- 
tion somewheres where all the other dogs 
was undersized and easy to whip.’ 

“There is a maiden lady who is very 
close to me. She hain’t none related, 
but we went to school together, and she 
married another fellow by mistake, and 
we’ve been sorry ever since—at least one 
on us has, anyhow. Well, she’s all alone 
now with a thunderin’ big farm ten 
mile from everywhere and no one around 
but her hired help. I’ve always allowed 
she needed a dog, and she’s so sot in her 
ways that she says to me to stop badger- 
in’ on her, for she wouldn’t have no dog. 
“If I kep’ on,’ she said, ‘I’d get her to 
feelin’ that she really was lonely, and 
then she’d drowned herself in the brook 
*t flows through her farm, or she’d even 
be driv to marryin’ agin.’ 

“Well, next mornin’ after my talk 
with Tike, I hitched up an’ drove out 
to her farm, and when I got there I 
unloaded Tike out from the team, and 
T told her there couldn’t be no dog around 
my station for a long while to come, and 
that she had got to take him or else all 
our boy-and-girl relationship had been a 
mockery, and poetry and sentiment was 
pure mad-house productions. 

“¢You’ve got to put Tike to work on 
your farm,’ I says, ‘and when he has 
impressed his personality—particularly 
the biting end of it—on whatever biped 
or quadruped fails to understand that 
he rules the roost, you’ll find he’ll be a 
comfort to ye, and ’Il earn all that you’re 
a mind to give him.’ 

“ She seen that I was sot on’t, and she 
never let on how she took it (even when 
I was a boy, you see, I picked the game 
ones, and I knew then that this par- 
ticular one could be boiled alive and 
she’d never let on that the water was 
hotter’n she liked to have it). 

“¢ All right,’ says she; ‘I hain’t never 
turned no needy critter from ne’er a door 
I’ve owned, and I guess I hain’t goin’ to 
begin bein’ mean ’s late ’s this in life.’ 

“ Just as I was climbin’ back into my 
team I thought of something, and I hol- 
lers for Tike to come to me. He come 
all of a jump. 


“*No,’ says I. ‘Tike, I’m ’bliged to 
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*YOu'LL FIND HE’LL BE A COMFORT TO YE’ 


be official about half the time, and, offi- 
cially, I don’t have no more truck with 
dogs. They’re a troublesome and mis- 
cheevious breed,’ I says. ‘ Privately,’ 
says I, ‘let me have a last word with 
you. This is your new home,’ I says, 
‘and here you are to stay and work your 
way up till you get hold of the. reins, 
which are that old lady’s heartstrings, 
and get to be boss of her and the farm 
and the whole b’ilin’. In this new home 
of your’n that lady is the royal family. 
Do right by her, let her have the first 
deal every time, and don’t you never 
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oppose her unless you can trump her 
trick. She’s got a girl baby here—a 
niece or kin of some kind. Look after 
that little girl like you oyghter look 
after your immortal soul, if you wasn’t 
a poor purp and didn’t know nothin’ ex- 
cept to be better than us folks who has 
souls and don’t seem any too much the 
better for havin’ on ’em. 

“<T)ye understand me, Tike?’ I says. 
‘You’re to stay here. You are not to 
come hoboin’ ’round the station. You’re 
to set out to please the new royal family, 
includin’ the young one; understand ?’ 
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“The tears stood in Tike’s eyes as I 
pushed his forefeet off’m the carriage- 
step. 

“*T wisht I could go back with you,’ 
he said; ‘I won’t do another thing ’t’s 
wrong to no royal family nor no one. 
Let back,’ he ‘Fa stop 
bein’ a dog. T’1I—Tll—’ 

“ Here the tears actually ran down his 
cheeks, and his voice got choky. 

“<T’ll even play I was a measly cat,’ 
‘or ll lay an’ hide under your 
desk in the office, where no royal families 
ever me. Take me back with 
you—please. You’ve been that kind to 
that I’d rather die an’ be buried 
under your feet than live in luxury 
away from you.’ 

“¢Tf you want to please me, take hold 
and run this farm and look after its big 


me go says. 
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and little mistresses,’ says I. Then, re- 
membering that I was a man and he was 
only a dog, I changed my voice into a 
harsh and brutal tone, as is our supe- 
rior custom with dogs, and I says, ‘Go 
back, there! Back, I say!’ and I raised 
my whip, and as Tike crouched and slunk 
away, I hit my mare a stroke such as 
she had never got from me before. I 
had to relieve my feelings and also to 
assert my manhood. What d’you sup- 
pose would become of a man if he ’lowed 
himself to melt like butter every time 
he got soft and pappy and felt the wo- 
man in him stirring ? 

“That welt I give my mare was lesson 
enough to me never to get sentimental 
and womanish, I can tell you. Danged 
if she warn’t afraid of me all the way 
home and for a week afterwards, and I 
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had to spend hours every day in the 
stable feedin’ on her with apples and 
sugar and clover and talkin’ it over with 
her and patting her like she was a real 
woman instead of a mere brute of a 
horse. It was a week before I got her 
to understand that Tike had upsot me. 
‘T had to establish my manhood some 
way, says I, ‘and so I danged near 
broke the dog’s heart. I used the whip 
on you for the first time since we’ve 
been together, but I had to, and it hurt 
me worse than it did you; so now you 
understand it, don’t you, Dimple, old 
girl? I says to her. And at the end of 
the week she really did; anyhow she let 
on she understood it some, and stopped 
her tremblin’ and lookin’ at me with 
big, bloodshot eyes as if she warn’t never 
a-goin’ to trust me again. 

“ What come of Tike? Do I hear from 
him? Oh, we correspond reg’lar. I 
drove over and called on him with my 
missis last Sunday, and he was like his 
old self before he got so wore down with 
havin’ to explain why the trains was 
always late, and why Mary Jane hadn’t 
come to meet Aunt Lize as she prom- 
ised. He showed me over his new home 
and grounds, and introduced me to the 
‘ats and chickens and gobblers, of all of 
which, and the old lady and little girl, 
he appeared to be some proud. Yester- 
day he sent me down a half a load of 
fresh farm delicacies—cucumbers, sweet- 
potatoes, delicious corn, and cauliflower, 
a whopping big punkin, and I don’t know 
what all. I rung him up on the ’phone 
and thanked him, and he says, off-hand 
like: ‘I just wanted to show you that 
when I turn my ’tention to a subject ’m 
It. Just at this time I’m running this 
farm all right, all right.’ 

“ Oh, I forgot to tell you, I guess, how 
Tike come to own the farm. You see, 
little Dolores, the child on the place is 





a madcap, reckless little limb, who, at 
four or five years old, already climbs 
trees, gets over fences, rides the cows 
home from the pasture, and is inces- 
santly active and some foolhardy. Tike 
quickly discovered that if he was ever 
goin’ to get a raise of salary above his 
board and keep he must give up a 
natural preference for snoozin’ in the 
kitchen under the old lady’s feet and 
devote his whole ’tention to little Miss 
Harem -scarem. Consequence was he 
stayed out in the yard and watched the 
child. One day he saw her makin’ a 
boat out of the baldheaded side of a 
serub-brush. Instantly his face wore a 
troubled, anxious look, and he couldn’t 
lie down or keep quiet. All he could do 
was to walk around and eye the child. 
She finished her boat and ran with it 
across a pasture and down to the edge 
of the deep brook that drains the farm. 
There she ’tempted to play with the boat 
in the water, and fell in, ker-swash. 
Tike was in after her the same instant 
and dragged her out. 

“The old lady had the impudence to 
say to me after that, she says: ‘I never 
loved no man nor boy,’ she says, ‘ like 
the way I love the dog you give me,’ 
says she. ‘Onct a day, when he and I 
are alone together, I think of the pre- 
cious life he saved, and I down on my 
knees and I take his hard, scarred old 
face in my arms, and I hug him to 
me, and I kiss and kiss him, and call 
down God’s blessing on him, even if he 
be a dog. I ’ain’t got the flagrant ’ma- 
ginashin you got, consequently he don’t 
say nothin’ back to me in human talk 
at such times. He most generally looks 
’s if he thought I was a fool—and so I 
be, I guess—if it’s only for believin’ ’t 
I’d rather have him and what he done 
for me than any angel I’ve heard tell on 
yet, or anything an angel can do.’” 
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SOME OF THE MOST RECENTLY DISCOVERED DIATOMS 


Plants of Crystal 


BY ALBERT MANN 


Professor of Botany, Syracuse University 


HE popular idea of a plant as an 
object rooted to one spot and bear- 
ing leaves and something corre- 
sponding to flower and fruit upon its 
stem is totally contradicted by the ecu- 
rious structures here described. For these 
erystalline plants, the Diatoms, have no 
root, stem, leaf, blossom, or fruit; and, 
far from being stationary, the majority 
of them move about with as much free- 
dom as animals. Yet they are true plants, 
simple in life-habits and low in the scale 
of nature, but characterized by such un- 
mistakable plant qualities that there can 
be no doubt of their right to a place in 
the vegetable world. 

They are all aquatic, and doubtless the 
most cosmopolitan of all the aquatics. 
From the polar region to the tropics, 
from the deep ooze of the sea-beds to the 
tiny pool on the mountain-top, in all 
lakes and streams, in clear springs and 
in stagnant puddles of boggy meadows— 
wherever daylight and a constant sup- 
ply of water are found, there is sure 
to be the home of some kinds of these 
plants. Many an observant reader of 
Harper’s has seen them in incredible 
numbers, without perhaps knowing that 
the brown, slimy stuff lining perchance 
some old way -side watering - trough or 
wrapping like soft seal-skin fur the sub- 
merged timbers in river or bay was made 
up of millions of tiny plants similar in 
structure to those illustrated here. For 
each individual is, as a rule, far too 


minute to be seen by the naked eye; and 
it is only by the aid of the microscope 
that we discover in what seems like un- 
sightly slime a repository of gems to 
which the Green Vault of Dresden is 
quite inferior. In fact, among the more 
than 2500 species of Diatoms many are 
so small that a company of several hun- 
dred could well be assembled on the head 
of a common pin; while the markings 
that adorn their surfaces have long been 
the highest tests for the finest lenses. 

In respect to their structure, there 
could hardly be a living organism built 
upon a simpler plan. A tiny particle of 
that universal life-substance protoplasm, 
furnished with the green chlorophyl which 
gives color to all vegetation, and by which, 
through the aid of sunlight, it trans- 
forms its inorganic food into living tis- 
sue; this enclosed in a minute box or 
casket of glass, and over the crystalline 
case, investing it like a garment, a pel- 
lucid film of jellylike substance—such is 
the unvarying type of these simple plants. 
Some additional accessories are, it is true, 
found in certain species; for example, 
there are forms growing in long threads, 
joined to each other by gelatinous at- 
tachments, others packed in tiny tubes 
of jelly or aggregated into large glu- 
tinous masses, while many more are soli- 
tary and free. But strip from any in- 
dividual all that is not an essential part 
of itself, and you have merely what I 
have mentioned—a minute, clear box of 
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glassy silex filled with a speck of soft, 
living substances and covered with a 
transparent film. 

One would suppose an organism of such 
extreme simplicity would present few 
dittieulties to the student of its life-his- 
tory. But how far this is from being 
the case, let the wrangle of “ diatomists,” 
from the invention of the microscope to 
the present day, bear witness! This low- 
ly plant is, in fact, one of the Creator’s 
permanent puzzles; and within its lillipu- 
tian box are locked mysteries so profound 
and so fundamental to all life-history 
that, could they be solved, they would go 
far toward explaining most of the dif- 
ficulties in higher and more elaborate 
forms of life. As a discussion of such 
problems has no place in these pages, | 
shall mention only one in illustration— 
the Diatom’s power of motion. 

Living forms are seen under the micro- 
scope to glide steadily to and fro with a 
motion which, minute as they are, has 
all the stateliness of an ocean steamship. 
It is easy to see them move, but so far 
it has been impossible to see how they 
move. No flashing oars drive the prows 
of these carved triremes through the wa- 
ter, no sails are spread to the breeze, no 
paddle-wheels splash at the sides. Yet 
they move on their way, thrusting aside 
opposing masses ten times their bulk, 
searching for food or seeking the spots 
of brightest sunlight. In fact, the Di- 
atom is an example of the problem of 
vitality pure and simple, unconfused by 
any accessories; and it is therefore, as 
I have said, one of nature’s permanent 
secrets, well kept despite all the powerful 
lenses that have been trained upon it. 

But putting aside these difficulties, the 
special concern of the biologist, and look- 
ing at the Diatom from an artistic 
stand-point, we find oceasion for nothing 
but admiration and delight. It is truly 
amazing to discover such lowly and ob- 
secure creatures to be so elaborately em- 
bellished as .these invariably are; for 
among the more than 2000 species, the 
writer knows of no single form but 
is so richly ornamented that it would 
take the most skilful glass-cutter weeks 
of patient labor to successfully imitate 
it. The figures here given offer the best 
representation of these organisms pos- 
sible under the cireumstances. But if 
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the reader will remember that the real 
forms are of transparent, glassy silex, that 
their beads and bosses and polished sur 
faces sparkle in the light thrown upon 
them under the microscope, and often dis 
play all the prismatic colors of the rain- 
bow, he will interpret these black-and 
white photographs into something nearer 
and more worthy the actual reality. 
Beads, shining bars, feathery pencillings, 
surfaces traced with intersecting lines of 
inconceivable tenuity, or spread over with 
a hexagonal net-work of such fineness as 
to tax the most powerful lenses to dis- 
cover it, often ornamented with a pro 
fusion of horns, spines, and knobs, worn, 
it would seem, like breastpins, out of 
pure vanity—these are some of the modes 
of ornamentation lavished on these di- 
minutive structures. 

The forms of the Diatoms are almost 
as richly varied as their markings. To 
any one familiar only with higher types 
of life, where there is little diversity be- 
tween the different members of the same 
order, this limitless variation in contour 
is a most striking peculiarity of these 
plants. They are round, square, tri- 
angular, oval, straight, undulated, cres- 
cent, wedge-shaped—in short, of almost 


every conceivable figure. In looking at 
these strange yet beautifully symmetrical 
forms the writer often wonders why some 
enterprising designer in wall-paper or oil- 
cloth or gingham, or even in the more 
dainty conceits of book-making and jewel- 
ry, has not gone to the Diatoms for fresh 
suggestions. Rosettes of intricate radi- 
ation, novel modifications in concentric 
circling, arabesques more ingenious than 
any upon the walls of the Alhambra, il- 
lustrations of elaborate carving inten- 
sified by plain interspaces, grotesque fig- 
ures quite suggestive of some Japanese 
diatom-maker, and much besides, await in 
these little jewelled caskets his careful ob- 
servation. A well-known American teach- 
er of art says that in a fossil Diatom from 
Maryland he has discovered a_ peculiar 
pattern of intersecting circles that is 
often found upon old Assyrian shields. 
But it would be a mistake to consider 
the Diatoms merely as scientific puzzles 
and artistic curios. They have an im- 
portant economic value, and are employed 
quite extensively in certain processes of 
manufacture and of domestic life. Their 
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silicious eases or skeletons being in- 
destructible, and their reproduction being 
amazingly rapid, there have been formed, 
in regions once covered with lakes or seas, 
vast fossil-beds of their remains. Rich- 
mond, Virginia, is built upon an exten- 
sive stratum of diatomaceous earth eigh- 
teen feet thick. At Nottingham (Mary- 
land), Keene (New Hampshire), Dover 
(New Jersey), Saco and Addison Point 
(Maine), Monterey and Santa Barbara 
(California), Port Hope (Canada), ete., 
extensive outcroppings occur. In other 
countries they are quite as abundant. At 
Liineberg, Germany, and Bilin, Bohemia, 
are diatou:-beds forty feet in thickness. 
Immense deposits occur at Fur, Denmark; 
Moron, Spain; Simbirsk, Russia; Sendai, 
Japan; Oamaru, New Zealand; and many 
other localities. A careful examination 
of the materials of the Mississippi and 
Nile deltas proves that these apparently 
insignificant organisms are still playing 
an important part in the progressive 
changes of the earth’s surface. 

Now for this so widely distributed di- 
atomaceous earth there have been found 
many important uses. The most curious 
of all is its employment as food. The 
destitute inhabitants of parts of Lap- 
land, Hungary, and China are aceustom- 
ed to take this diatomaceous clay, known 
among Germans as Bergmehl, or moun- 
tain meal, and either mixing it with a 
trifle of flour or using it alone, to bake 
it into cakes and eat it. 

As tripoli, or polishing-powder, this sub- 
stance has a far wider and more impor- 
tant use. The minuteness of the Diatom 
makes this powder very fine in grain, and 
the extreme hardness of its silex renders 
the cutting qualities very great. For 
producing a polish on metallic surfaces 
and for grinding down anything less ob- 
durate than the hardest gems it is in- 
valuable. Large quantities are annually 
used in the arts in these processes. It 
also gives cleanliness and lustre to the 
utensils of our kitchens, and, mixed with 
soap, it forms one of the best known and 
most widely advertised articles of mod- 
ern housewifery. From a certain brand 
of tooth-powder the writer secured seven- 
ty-six species of -Diatoms. 

No use of the Diatom is, however, so 
important as its employment in the manu- 
facture of high explosives. Nitroglyce- 


rine, which may be taken as the typ« 
of the potential ingredient in different 
grades of dynamite and giant-powder, is 
very dangerous to handle, and equally 
uncertain as to the way in which it will 
bestow its explosive energy. For safety 
and efficiency it is therefore found neces- 
sary to mix it with some inert substance 
that shall act as an absorbent without in 
any way diminishing its power. Various 
materials have been tried, such as saw- 
dust, charcoal, and different clays; but 
diatomaceous earth is particularly fitted 
for the purpose, its empty silex - cases 
readily absorbing the explosive and pre- 
serving it within insoluble walls, yet keep- 
ing each particle in such close proximity 
that the whole mass acts in unison when 
the explosion takes place. 

Not least important among the practi- 
cal purposes for which the Diatom is val- 
uable is the aid it is destined to giv« 
in determining the origin and direction 
of ocean currents, and the derivation of 
the different kinds of submarine ooze 
spread over the sea-bed. These organ- 
isms are so minute and so insoluble that 
they are capable of being transported 
vast distances from their point of origin 
and then slowly sifted down upon the 
bottom of the sea. At the same time the 
species are so numerous that different 
fossil deposits, as well as fresh and salt- 
water gatherings from different localities, 
have each their characteristic species; 
and when the work in which the writer 
is at present engaged—the investigation 
of these forms in the United States sea- 
dredgings—has been systematically car- 
ried out by this and other governments, it 
will be possible to determine from the 
Diatoms contained ir samples of the sea- 
bottom where the material there obtained 
originated, and the direction and extent 
of the ocean current by which it was 
transported. For example, the similarity 
of diatomaceous forms in Bering Strait 
and on the coast of Norway is a strong 
argument in favor of Dr. Nansen’s be- 
lief in an aretie current passing over or 
near the north pole and uniting these 
two lands. 

The newly discovered species, shown 
at the beginning of this article, were 
found in the Pacific Ocean by the United 
States steamer Albatross near the Gala- 
pagos Islands at a depth of 4872 feet. 
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Paris, June 30,19 
EAR SCARLETT,—The task that 
I undertake in this letter is not an 
easy one, but your request brings 
ine to it with the effort to satisfy—if any 
effort vaguely can—your desire to know 
all I can tell you of your brother’s life 
here, and his death so short a time ago. 

It arranges itself—without my being 
able, I am afraid, to make either phase 
as distinctly intelligible as I could wish— 
into the idea he presented me and the 
world at large, and the idea that—intro- 
actively—I formed of his work and his 
life from the study of the man himself. 
Your letter, which he brought me when 
he eame over here, three years ago, was 
my first introduction to the trend of his 
work—to the study he wished to pursue. 
But your letter in no way made your 
brother known to me. 

To a man as much older than himself 
as I was, there was a very flattering 
charm in the deference ke began to show 
me in that first interview, and it had the 
unspoiled sentiment of youth as well as 
the quality of egoism—so delightful a 
characteristic of his, that I hesitate to de- 
fine it by a word so easily misunderstood. 

I was prepared to give him the right 
hand of fellowship on your account, but 
I soon gave it on his own. His percep- 
tion of art seemed inherent, and his 
feeling for line and color was a revela- 
tion,—but to the last he had the im- 
pervious attitude of allegiance to the 
smokeless altars unblessed of the gods I 
had prayed over, that kept me_ pro- 
foundly grateful. 

What he really thought of me, perhaps 
I never knew, but too frequently we find 
out the intime of the outside regard— 
and in his ease the definite charm re- 
mains that I never did. 

You wished, I know, that after his 
fame became so assured he should have 
returned home. You have the pose over 
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there of calling us expatriates — we, I 
mean, who find that the round peg has 
here a round hole, and virtuously hang 
ourselves upon it to reward your gaze. 
Art is the circle to us, you understand; 
there can be no angles—if they exist, one 
must chisel them away,and this chiselling 
must be done with tools whose handicraft 
is to be learned only by a renascence into 
life through the doors that give access 
to the imperishable atmosphere of art. 
When one is there, this atmosphere pos- 
sesses mind, body, soul—but you under- 
stand. I am not excusing—only giving 
you a view from the inside, of what you 
all over there see only from the outside. 
It is necessary to give this preface that 
you should the more readily appreciate 
the fact that it was never in Scarlett’s 
power to go back. Here are Vicars, and 
Wressley, and myself: we can’t tear our 
selves away; if we did, we would leave 
the best of us here—the part that is at- 
mospherically called into existence, as it 
were, and cannot be transplanted. If it’s 
so with us, how much more so it was 
with him! 

With Searlett it was not the mere ques- 
tion of rubbing off angles—of orbing 
from a crescent to a sphere. He tem- 
peramentally fitted his environment—and 
pervaded it, rather than it pervaded him 
—-as perfectly in his absorbed and natu- 
ral devotion and its supreme expression 
as his head and torso were a veplica from 
the perfection of Greek seculpture.. His 
was the artistic impulse vividly embod 
ied: tragically, to himself, detached from 
life, except in its relation to his tireless 
pursuit of the beauty and charm and 
desire of utterly pagan art. 

Indeed, he was frankly pagan, though 
so naturally so, it was less completely ex- 
posed by himself than by his work, which 
was always so much more translucent to 
his thought than the man himself. Ti 
was this quality of his work—frank be- 
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yond the suggestion of subtilty—that 
took the world by storm and put him, 
when twenty-three, at the head—virtual- 
ly the creator—of a cult in art, unique 
in its address to the intelligence through 
the emotions. 

He never stormed inaccessible heights. 
I think he appreciated the value of alti- 
tude, but he considered it, in his case, an 
expense of energy, and one might say he 
was too various to give himself the limi- 
tation of vigorous growth in only one di- 
rection. It would almost seem that he 
understood there would be so little time, 
and that he hurried; burning his candle 
electrically—knowing he wouldn’t need 
to lengthen out its use. 

He, in a way, said this himself once. 
We, and others, were in Provence on a 
sketching tour, and while the rest of us 
grilled under umbrellas, trying to strike 
a balance in our work with the scene be- 
fore us, he lay on the grass with his 
hands under his head and quoted Mistral, 
and laughed at us and our vexed effort. 

“T,.” he said, “ shall be dead when you, 
and the rest, are still driving your 
brushes like a poet his pen in a garret— 
instead of letting them caress the canvas 
—a kiss is always better than a blow! 
3ut you see J sha’n’t mind—being dead! 
I'll have made my splash, and luxuria- 
ted in the shower-bath—have caught a 
glimpse of Aphrodite 


In the uttermost depths of the sea. 


There won’t be a ripple of me when [’m 
but now! Last week,” he lazily 
went on, “I was pointed out at the Opera 
to the Emperor, and he sent an equerry to 
‘eommand’ my attendance to the royal 
box. He asked how old I was, and when 
I said twenty-three, he twisted his mus- 
tache and said, ‘Gott in Himmel!’ ” 

We groaned in chorus. That was the 
way fame came to him—with both 
hands,—and he was as much sought for 
himself as for his work. 

At twilight of the day in Provence I 
spoke of, he got out his canvas and put in, 
with swift, sure strokes, one of those won- 
derful monochromes, that didn’t need the 
little dash of searlet in the corner to tell 
who was the artist—they were so distinet- 
ively his. He sold the little picture to 
the Luxembourg for a pretty sum—more 
than I’d have realized in a year’s work. 
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His “ Provencal Twilight ” was a poem— 
as much so as anything of Wordsworth’s; 
and then as you dreamed over its tender- 
ness, a blaze of color audacious as De 
Musset, farouche as Verlaine, caught you 
from it, and you wondered and puzzled, 
but you were captive to its spell through 
your senses, as you were to the other 
through your soul. 

His vitality and variety triumphed in 
so many ways. In his studio, his “ Trum- 
peter,” done in marble, stirred and in- 
spired with its vigorous, living quality. 
Then there was his feeling for music, 
which made him the sort of interpreter 
Chopin and Schumann need to speak for 
them. He left the score of a symphony 
among his papers. 

He was not lavish in his art, or in his 
life, in the sense of unbounded display; 
but he was so in the esthetic, epicurean 
way of gathering the full fragrance of a 
garden of roses into one breath. He 
shared the good the gods vouchsafed him, 
with the camaraderie that was so much 
more natural to him than any affecta- 
tion of bohemianism. He was, as I said 
before, intensely pagan in his preoccupa- 
tion with art; and religion—I speak of its 
artistic symbolism: of its impression in 
a deeper sense I was never aware—had its 
effect to his appreciation just as securely 
—and apparently without oblique change 
of attitude—as the Winged Victory, 
Mona Lisa’s smile, or the last danseuse’s 
perfectitude of grace. He was not emo- 
tional; he put the value, but never al- 
lowed the emotion. He admired a 
beautiful dog, but he never owned one; 
the effort of response to—or even of 
merely receiving—affection would have 
bored him. 

He wished to be free—to have no 
chain. Publie adulation was beginning 
to bore him when he died. Domestic de- 
votion even from a dog or a cat would 
have imposed an obligation which his 
nature was not fitted to acquire. Yet 
his lovableness was always more accent- 
ed to me than any other trait. 

You ask me again to be his biographer 
—to reconsider my first decision. That 
T cannot do. I would not give my ver- 
sion of Scarlett to the world as I am giv- 
ing it to you; and I would not give him 
without it. 

He will have many biographers who 
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will present the portrait sufficiently to 
the world of the boy with the face of 
Hylas—creator of a genre of art that 
made him the prophet of an untranslated 
speech—who was féted by princes, deco- 
rated by kings, and of the personality 
that enslaves. These things other people 
will say, not more lovingly, but with more 
thorough perspective than I. 

You were, you acknowledged, impatient 
with his trend—unpractical, you called 
it. He said once, in speaking of you, 
that you were the best of brothers— 
doubling your half of relationship by 
the fervor of your interest. He added, 
what I think you will not object to my 
repeating, that you were the worst of 
friends. This from his point of view, 
for he knew how perfectly to me you 
filled the difficult requirements—of spirit, 
more than letter !—friendship makes. 

To his temperament friendship was in 
letting one’s fellow-man alone; and a 
mentor, or a censor, he would not have. 
It was not that he exalted—he simply 
separated himself. 

Understanding this phase of his tem- 
perament, and never giving it the over- 
study of a critical attitude, I had with 
him the intimacy of a friendliness that 
was but little varied—and only ence 
struck below the surface the note of a 
deeper feeling. This was when he told 
me of Miss West—and it was the first 
and only attitude of conventional con- 
formity I ever discovered in the regular 
irregularity that charmingly—even in its 
most decadent phases—made the stage 
setting for the drama of himself. 

The oceasion of the incident was not 
out of the ordinary. There had been a 
supper in his apartment—such as he 
often had—after the first performance 
of L’Aiglon. The men were nearly all 
famous—cosmopolites, most of them. A 
prince of Bourbon blood, a Russian mill- 
ionaire, an attaché of the English em- 
bassy who belonged to one of the oldest 
families in England, the most famous 
of French portrait-painters, the greatest 
actor of the day, and the latest member 
of the Academy. The women were— 








beautiful, of course, and vivacious; the 
most notable, the actress Renée ]’Amo- 
reau. She was brilliant, audacious, un- 
common—as the papers, if you read 
them, would tell you. Her picture paint- 
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ed by Searlett had just been hung at the 
Salon—a very wonderful color scheme, 
black on black; just the dazzle of her 
face in its seductive, triumphing, inso- 
lent brilliance, and a fan vividly scarlet 
in her hand, striking insistently from 
the shadows of the canvas. 

After we left the table—indeed as we 
still sat in the studio grouped about it 
there was music. Some one danced, and 
we smoked cigarettes. Madame |]’Amo- 
reau tumbled out a portfolio of Searlett’s 
studies, and by intuition—or instinet— 
seized the one that was most out of line 
with the work of his we were familiar 
with. It was a girl’s head, done delicate- 
ly—sentimentally even—with a style we 
did not recognize. When she held it up, 
we leaned forward and viewed it through 
the haze of smoke. 

Madame l’Amoreau said nothing as 
she held it turned toward us with both 
hands and a mocking face. 

“A ghost—eh, Seariett?” the English 
attaché asked with a laugh, and the 
Academician murmured, in a piano voice, 
“La jeunesse, la jeunesse!” 

Searlett did not move. He sat negli- 
gently leaning back in his chair, and he 
looked full at the picture and then at the 
woman who held it—critically, a little 
amused; but his silent scrutiny seemed to 
point what he did not say. 

Madame l’Amoreau flung it with the 
other pictures, and snapped the cover of 
the portfolio with visible annoyance. 

Scarlett asked me to stop behind the 
others, to consult with him on some de- 
tails of business—he was often more than 
kind to struggling compatriots, and there 
was a person whom he wished to anony- 
mously befriend. 

We arranged how this could be done, 
and as he searched for the cigarettes, he 
displaced the portfolio of sketches. His 
face on the instant took an expressio” 
of irritation—I might say of disgust— 
as he dropped on his knee to righ’ his 
awkwardness. The expression was still 
there when he rose, and I saw he held 
the water-color of the girl’s head Ma- 
dame |’Amoreau had exhibited to us. 
He stood looking at it a moment—his 
face graver than I had ever seen it; then 
tore it quickly across—once, twice—and 
striking a match, burned the fragments 
without a word. 
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“ & vity.” 
“ More,” he answered- 


| dropped the comment. 
“a shame!” 

I was a little curious, and I suppose 
he may have felt a quality in my silence 
that impelled his partial confidence. 

*‘T should have destroyed that long 
ago,” he explained. “It’s a picture I 
made of a girl I used to want to marry.” 

I asked no awkward questions. It 
seemed to me there was grace in Scar- 
lett’s desire to protect an earlier ideal 
from profanation, even by destroying it, 
and I respected his attitude. 
slight, but the introductory phrase as it 
were of the motif of Miss West. 

Searlett’s picture at the spring Salon 

it was his last—was marvellous even 
for Searlett. It was catalogued as “ The 
Garden,” and was a riot of Scarlettesque 
color and vivid detail. There was a note, 
at once sensuous and splendid, in the 
grace of the grouped figures in the fore- 
ground—the central one in a blaze of 
tawny orange drapery, drooping leopard- 
esslike — unmistakably Renée lAmo- 
reau; the multitudinous luxuriance of 
these figures—ruthless 
fingers had seattered the grass thick with 
the petals. The background, dimming in 
perspective, held one figure flitting with 
a veiled face between conventionalized 
hedge-rows. That was all; but Paris 
rang with it. The foreground figures 
were all portraits—and for this reason 
people went to study them as well as the 
style and the symbolism. 

There was something about the distant 
figure in the picture that tricked me 
with the familiar sense of having seen 
As I looked one day, I remem- 
bered—it was the pose of the girl’s head 
in the sketeh Searlett had destroyed that 
right in his room—and I puzzled the 
symbolism into a definition of my own. 

It was at this time that you wrote me 
your cousin, Miss West, would be in 
Pa.is with her aunt, and you asked me 
to cll and offer my services as a cicerone. 
It seemed a little odd to me that you 
did not give those duties and courtesies 
the benefit of the offer to Scarlett. He 
made no comment when I spoke of your 
letter, but he told me a moment or two 
later that he was going into Brittany 
for a few weeks. 

Any wonder I felt at this was explain- 
ed away when I called upon Miss West 


It was very 


roses environed 


before. 


and her aunt. I recognized instantly in 
Miss West the prototype of Scarlett’s 
sketch. She was not simply a pretty 
girl—there was a quality in her face 
that seemed to demand a response in 
others to an inherent strength and purity 
that were characteristic. 

When I mentioned Searlett, Miss 
West’s aunt was frankly curious—asked 
many questions,—but her niece sat silent. 

The next day, however, I saw her at 
the Salon standing before his pictur 
“The Garden,” and from the more than 
wistful sadness of her face I guessed 
her secret—I had an impulse of anger 
against Scarlett, and I suppose he found 
its shade in my manner when we met 
again. He came one rainy evening to see 
me, and plunged into the subject as 
one ventilates a room; but though he 
opened windows and told me of the 
interior, he did not take me in—TI 
remained outside. 

The attachment was a boyish one, he 
said, and I laughed sardonically as he 
spoke, for his face was still so wonder- 
fully a boy’s. 

“ Nobody understands,” he said, lean- 
ing back, his hands behind his head. “ It 
was not that I stopped—changed my at- 
titude to her. It was that I found I 
couldn’t reach—to her! I found the 
effort could only mean failure to myself 
and unhappiness to her. I am always 
going out to sea—taking flood tide. She 
was a harbor-light—but a search-light, 
too! That’s all. She was the essence 
of what you would like to live up to— 
but when you find you will only grow 
gradually black by a white light on your 
soul!—vou take the crest of the first 
wave; there are depths of the sea where 
you aren’t off-color; and mermaids, and 
sea-weed, and coral—” 

“You are unjust to yourself,” I re- 
member to have told him, and he, with 
just a little sadness under the jest of his 
impeccable irresponsibility, murmured: 

“That’s from the kindness of your 
determined effort to see me right side up; 
but what you think is my wrong side is 
the only one I have.” 

With this view I was tacitly obliged 
to agree, as he continued his attitude of 
avoidance toward Miss West. That she 
hoped to see him to the last of her stay 
I cannot positively say, but I strongly 
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suspected it was the motive that in- 
fluenced their lingering in Paris through 
the spring. 

I saw them frequently—Miss West en 
profil, as it were—with a little tensity 
always of expectance, to my understand- 
ing—beside her aunt’s placid full face. 

Her aunt was disposed to be confiden- 
tial with me, whom she accepted at once 
as your friend; while Miss West seemed 
to definitely withdraw from me as Scar- 
lett’s. It was her aunt, indeed, who lift- 
ed the curtain for a glimpse to me of 
what had gone before, with the touch of 
unreserve an elderly woman thinks it 
not unrightful to give to the affairs of 
young people over a cup of tea. It is 
to my hesitation in helping her withdraw 
this drapery that I am indebted for a 
meagreness of detail where I might have 
been informed. But to regard the situa- 
tion as simply passing in its interest, 
had for some time ceased with me, and 
it is due more to the personal irritation 
I felt toward the phase of Miss West’s 
attitude toward Scarlett that her aunt 
deleted, than to the impersonal scrupu- 
lousness I should claim on _ higher 
grounds, that I gathered merely the 
outline. 

I might, for instance, have satisfied 
myself as to whether Scarlett in attempt- 
ing the letter of allegiance had failed 
because she had demanded the spirit, or 
if he had broken the bonds himself. 

I could only clearly see that no matter 
how they had been broken, she would in 
no way refuse a readjustment. She 
loved him—and, to use his metaphor, 
the harbor-light was waiting; a flame 
that gave dreams to uninvited mariners, 
but never recalled Scarlett. 

She had, when they left Paris for 
Switzerland, the reserves of her infinite 
pride to sustain the certainty of his de- 
fection, and the decision of a dignity 
that was final in its negation to the ex- 
pectance I had discovered first. She was 
not the sort of woman who ever forgets, 
and, that the flavor of any bitterness 
should not touch her memory of herself 
during those weeks in Paris, I could wish 
her to know that she was, after all, the 
highest impulse Scarlett ever had toward 
the to him unreaehable quality of the 
ideal in art, as in life. 

He never allowed the suggestion of 
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defeat to shadow the certainty of his 
epicurean acceptance of the level plains 
—the rose-garden of life, where he so 
securely inhaled the fragrance and was 
the arbiter elegantiarum—as well as the 
artist—of the decadence that compre- 
hended the aloofness of the imminent 
soul, star-poised and unattempted; and 
also the encompassing gloom into which 
they wander when the roses have with- 
ered and the singing voices have been 
hushed to silence. 

He was in thrall to his own tem- 
perament, and he satisfied himself with 
its resources. Also, he had perhaps the 
intuitive perception that it was to be 
more than brief —his prelude which 
would never strike its supreme octave; 
and he rounded its incompleteness with 
the exquisite skill that was a revelation 
and at the same time a mockery of what 
he might have been. 

He was, I should say, unafraidly con- 
scious of his own lack, and he put back 
the finer thing when he might have 
grasped it, because he would not—and 
here he showed the nobler gleam—see 
its beauty suffer from an alien touch. 

Where he might have been false, we 
must remember he remained exquisitely 
true—to himself, perhaps; and yet it is 
possible to see in his selfishness a prin- 
ciple of iruth that bares the flaws to us 
of some of our most cherished attitudes. 

He left Paris almost immediately after 
his return from Brittany, on a yachting 
trip, and it was at Marseilles, where they 
put in for a few days, that he was taken 
ill. He sent a telegram to me, asking 
if I would go to him for a day or two. 
The papers were headlined with the 
tidings of his illness—and they were not 
hopeful ones. 

I went at onee. He had been there 
only a few days, but when I reached him 
I found he had left the hotel, and had 
taken a temporary lease of a_ villa, 
perched high, with a view of the sea, 
and with outlook upon an orchard of 
orange and lemon trees. 

I saw him sitting at an open window 
as I climbed the steep path to the villa, 
sketching apparently; and he waved his 
hand, with a paint-brush in it, as nat- 
urally and as joyously as if I had come 
on an errand of pleasure. 

He told me that when the doctors gave 
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their verdict of weeks—perhaps days— 
he had revolted at the thought of dying 
in a hotel. He rented the villa, had it 
hastily but luxuriously fitted up, and 
sat down to wait. 

When he asked me, I could not refuse 
to remain with him. You were ill in 
New York and could not come. I was 
with him three weeks. 

The house was filled with people who 
came with grave faces to inquire, to per- 
haps condole; and who found a Sybarite 
host—friendly, graceful, care-free as ever. 
All were made welcome to the circle he 
gathered about him for the last time. 
[It was gayety, with no thought apparent- 
lv for what it masked. Searlett was him- 
self the gayest of all. THis trouble was 
the heart, as we know, and he was warn- 
ed that a shock or any exertion would 
hasten the inevitable end. 

There was no serious conversation, ex- 
cept the day I came, between Searlett 
and myself; and then it was a mere word 
or two. “ You'll be my excecutor?” he 
asked, and I of course assented. He put 
out his hand and added: “I’ve left you 
‘The Garden.’ We'll eall it my apology 
for myself.” 

That was all. 

The days drifted. He was brilliant, 
charming, as always. He never men- 
tioned Miss West. 

Madame l’Amoreau, and others, flitted 
mothlike — honestly, I think, grieved. 
Banque, the tenor, came, and lingered 
when he saw how much pleasure his 
singing gave Searlett, and I did my 
portrait of Secarlett—the one that has 
received the Salon medal. 

Of his death and its details I have 
heretofore exhaustively written. If he 
had pain—and the doctors said it was im- 
possible to believe he did not —it was 
swift. I can always repicture that last 
evening: the dusk of the room—a fancy 
of his,—our cigars like glow-worms, the 
moon silver over the sea, and Banque 
humming an air from Faust. There was 
a sudden movement of Scarlett’s figure 
in his low chair by the window, and 
then a half-smothered groan.... He 
lived just an hour. 

Among the papers and letters he left 
IT found nothing relating to Miss West. 
But in a little book by Maurice Barrés 
he was reading the day he died, I found 


on the fly-leaf a significant touch. It 
was a pencil sketch, signed and dated, 
of Miss West, her face most beautiful 
in its idealization of the outward ex- 
pression of her inner self—the ideal he 
had consciously failed to reach. It was 
the last thing he ever did, and who ean 
say but it was the belated flowering of an 
early impulse that inherent temperament 
had baffled! 

I understand how and why you felt 
hardly to him in the matter of Miss 
West. My dear friend, vour secret is 
mine, and mine yours. Yet I absolve 
him utterly from the charge of having 
been unaware and uncaring. I think the 
hurt that he could never be worthy was 
in his heart when he died—the insistent 
heimweh for the good and true, that 
at the last he would have revoked so 
much to gain. 

[ sent the little book with the sketch 
that meant so much to Miss West. She 
has never made any sign. 

In reading over this letter I feel | 
have infinitely failed in essential points. 
I said, you remember, that I would give 
you the idea as best I could that I shared 
of him with the rest of the world. I find 
the idea has been mostly, on the other 
hand, the one I formed myself; but 
still I cannot deprecate to vou that its 
truth seems to me finally and imminent- 
ly the one you should have the oppor- 
tunity of knowing. His brilliant pagan- 
ism flashed its message — perhaps its 
warning—* down from the zenith like a 
falling-star.” 

When I look at his picture, “The 
Garden,” I feel how incomplete and in- 
coherent any attempt must be to unveil 
on the knees of the gods the offerings he 
presented—to explain the man himself. 

He, in a glamour of perception I seem 
to see, was himself an offering to the 
beauty and charm of life—a_ libation 
dashed purple against the altar and 
sparkling for a brief moment in the sun. 

Regarding the Life, I can only say 
that whomever you select to be his biog- 
rapher, I should give, or send, all the 
data and papers he left in my charge, 
and also assist in any way possible—ex- 
cept in collaboration—that is in my 
power. 

Ever yours with sincere regard, 

F. H. Norra. 
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THE BOAR-HUNT 


In the Tuscan Maremma 


BY 


CASTLE OF M——, NEAR ORBETELLO, 


AM endeavoring to focus my first im- 
pressions of this extraordinary coun- 
try of Tuseany, dreamed about for so 

many years; this country so unattainable, 
to although 
Rome rushes 


travellers, 
to 


so ut terly closed 


the express from Paris 


twice a day along its coast,—first im- 
pressions of yesterday’s five hours on 
horseback in the woods and _ pastures, 


and of this morning with the Prince 
going over the place—villa, farm, castle, 


or village. Dominating all my impres- 
sions, as this pile of buildings dominates 
the wide valley the low 
wooded double of the 
primeval and in a way eternal character 
of this country of herds and flocks and 
wild and of the primitive sim- 
plicity and dignity of the life which is 
led in it by its handful of inhabitants. 
Time does not seem to exist for the Ma- 
remma; all periods have left their handi- 
work, but it has been 
by 


seaboard and 


hills, is a sense 


game, 


effaced and har- 


a nature untamed by man, 
and inimical towards him. 


monized 
There is no 
visible history about this place. Blocks 
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of perhaps Etruscan-hewn travertine are 


built into the house; Roman columns 
stand in the yard; there are traces of 
a porteullis and loop-holes near the 


dairy and bakehouse; and the walls of 
the medizval stronghold mingle with the 
natural and become part of the 
The buildings—fortress, 


re ek 


modern farm. 


villa, granary, dairy, storehouse, and 
church—have massed themselves together 
since the beginning of time, seeking a 


shelter on this abrupt hill-top from the 
pirates of 
cen 


Etrusean days and the Sara- 
the feudal 
mediwval Rome and the northern mer- 
cenaries of the Sienese Republic; a shel- 


from barons of 


corsairs, 


ter most of all, and alwavs vainly, from 


an enemy far more constant and more 
ruthless—the malaria. The thing most 
diffienlt to realize is that this estate is 
a whole district, and that, virtually, the 


castle of M—— 
tion in it. 

You look from upon 
miles and of shal- 
low valley whose clear river goes singing 
under the eastle rock down to the faint 


is the only human habita- 


walls 


country —a 


down its 


miles 
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blue bar of distant s« a; endless fields of 
palest yellow grass and silvery stubble, 
and folds and folds of wooded hills, deli- 
cate russet and lilac, shadowy, intangible 
in their winter bareness. Only one road 
winding along the stream; and never a 
village, never a group of houses, never 
a cottage—only in one place the conical 
roof of the shepherds’ encampment, and, 
very few and immensely far between, 
a white barn or immense stable. And 
far, far off, on the higher hills, white 
sears which are the hamlets, or rather 
the towns, of this great empty country. 
Yesterday, immediately after break- 
fast, a sunny, frosty morning, the rough 
horses, with their high medizval-looking 
saddles, were led into the castle-yard, 
and a party of us, each with leggings or 
apron of goat-skin, against the thorns, 
and the men all carrying guns, rode 
down into the woods. I had heard for 
years of these inextricable thickets of the 
Maremma, in which the outlaws—Stoppa, 
Fioravanti, Tiburzi, and all the minor 
brigands—could lurk for years, defying 
the police; but all my expectations fell 
utterly short of the reality. These woods, 
bare oak and thorn on the northern slopes, 
myrtle, ilex, arbutus, lentisk, every pos- 
sible aromatie evergreen, on the southern 
ones, are periodically cut for charcoal, 
and consist therefore mainly of brush- 
wood, but so dense that, save in the char- 
coal - burners’ tracks, you have to cut 
your way with a billhook; and even in 
the wider paths the thorns catch your 
clothes and your horse’s mane and tail, 
and the great heather-bushes sweep your 
face. We rode, the bailiffs, half-satyr, 
half-brigand looking, in front, in single 
file, for miles and miles up and down 
along the soft paths: stopping every now 
and then where the recently frozen earth 
and moss had been ploughed up by a 
wild-boar, or showed the impression of 
his bristly back. At distances a widen- 
ing, a round black soft place, a former 
charecoal-oven, and at this opening a view 
—distant blue mountains, shimmering 
hill-sides of evergreen, or the sea. And 
everywhere little half-frozen brooks bub- 
bling, and blackbirds and robins playing 
familiarly. The object of our ride— 
twisting through the woods like the pro- 
cession of the Magi—was a ruined castle 
of the Aldobrandeschi, feudatories of the 


Maremma in the days of Salic and 
Swabian emperors, and, miles beyond, 
some Etrusean tumuli. The latter had 
been opened a few months before and the 
contents removed, but among the great 
blocks of travertine there still lay frag- 
ments of bronze utensils, of the iron 
funereal beds, and little bits of bones; 
but a young oak grows triumphantly out 
of the central one. A town, a whole civ- 
ilization, has disappeared in these im- 
penetrable lonely woods. 

More impressive even to my imagina- 
tion than these barrows was a square 
clearing on a knoll—the foundation, the 
ground-plan, of a little square Roman 
temple of some healing divinity; for the 
spot, when excavated, had been found full 
of rude hands and feet of stone and terra- 
cotta, and other votive images of poor sick 
limbs and organs. A place of pilgrimage 
to which crowds must once have flocked; 
and now!—only the chareoal-burner or 
the hunter of wild-boar occasionally pass- 
es that way. 

January 18.—The feast of St. Anthony 
the Hermit, patron (his little terra-cotta 
image on barns and wattled shepherds’ 
huts) of the Maremma. In the morning 
the bestiari, or cowboys, of the estate, 
and the chief shepherds, brought the rep- 
resentative animals—bullocks and cows, 
stallions and mules, cart-horses, and a 
great garlanded and_ beribboned _ bell- 
wether—to be blessed by the chaplain in 
the castle-yard. And in the afternoon 
we rode out to see the blessing of the 
sheep at the great dairy some miles off. 
I feel as if I had been with the Patriarchs 
among the flocks of Laban. In the great 
grass plain a series of wattled sheds, 
and in their midst an immense conical 
hut of reeds, tent-shaped, where the thirty 
or more shepherds sleep in bunks on’ the 
thatch, round a great central fire burning 
day and night, with a colossal cheese- 
ealdron which was slung over it from the 
roof-tree. 

The priest had not yet arrived, so we 
watched the ewes being trapped and 
milked, thirty at a time, by a long row 
of men, bearded, and dressed in skins, 


who looked like sheep or goats them- 
selves, or rather like some friendly half- 
anima! divinities. Then, when the chap- 
lain had alighted from his high pack- 
saddle and put on his vestments over 
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his jack-boots and goat-skin leggings, the 
sheep, hundreds and hundreds of them, 
a rolling and bleating sea of soft wool- 
ly backs, were penned together and re- 
ceived a solemn benediction in Latin. 
Hundreds and hundreds, but in reality 
only a small part of those scattered over 
the estate; for when, in June, the grass 
is dried and the fevers threaten, between 
four and five thousand are driven up, a 
weary ten days’ journey, to the summer 
pastures of the high Apennine. Every- 
thing in the Maremma is on this seale— 
the government alone buys yearly some 
eight hundred horses from this one es- 
tate; in a field below the castle we were 
shown sixty or seventy young bulls; in 
another field are a hundred one-year-old 
horses; in another a hundred two-year- 
olds; farther on an immense herd of 
heifers; coming out of a. wood we met 
a flock of beautiful-horned young rams; 
and one of the loveliest sights to-day was, 
near sunset, a great expanse of silvery 
sere grass strewn with glittering straw, 
among whose delicate haze several hun- 
dred great, dark, silver-robed cows were 
wandering anxiously about—the cows 
whose freshly weaned ealves had been 
taken away a few days back. 

The castle corresponds to this wide 
primitive life. There are the colossal 
vaults, their walls dripping with salt, 
for salting and storing the cheeses daily 
made out of the milk of those thousands 
of shee p in the valley below. There are 
the big rooms where flour is heaped up 
sufficient to feed for two months the 
hundred or more people employed on the 
estate; the colossal ovens, warm with 
rosy embers, in the bakehouse, smelling 
of fresh bread and of charred myrtle and 
lentisk wood, where two bakers work all 
day, and give the loaves in exchange for 
a noteh on a wooden tally; the immense 
poultry farm, merely for the use of the 
place. For the estate means the district; 
and the inhabitants — shepherds, wood- 
men, cowherds, charecoa!-burners, mule- 
drivers, carters—are all fed straight from 
the castle. 

January 21.—Yesterday, after dinner 
in the long whitewashed room, where the 
bailiffs and the little peasant proprietors 
who have come for the boar-hunts from 
distant towns sit with us at meals—yes- 
terday, after dinner, the Prince read me 


a number of notes he had extracted from 
chronicles and documents, and which 
contain the very seant historical facts 
referring to this part of the Sienese Ma- 
remma. It belonged, by a supposed grant 
of Charlemagne, to the Roman Abbey of 
St. Anastasia of the Three Fountains, 
of which we all know nowadays the red 
brick church among the eucalyptuses, 
where the Trappists sell liqueurs and 
rosaries to carriages of tourists! Th 
monks of St. Anastasia granted these 
lands in fief to the Aldobrandeschis 
nobles come to Italy with the Salic em- 
perors,- and in the later Middle Ages to 
the Roman Orsinis, fearful specimens of 
great feudal brigands. In the fourteenth 
century comes a terrible series of local 
wars between these feudatories, the lords 
of Orvieto and similar Umbrian towns 
and the Republic of Siena, with inter- 
ludes of atrocious raids from Breton and 
other mercenaries: the castle of M 
getting besieged, sacked, burned, by ev- 
ery one in turn until, in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, the Medicean 
grand-dukes pacify the Maremma, which 
is by this time a desert, and besieged, 
held yearly for six terrible months, by 
the fever. 

The fact of the malaria, so difficult to 
realize in these crisp, radiant winter days, 
is the main fact of the Maremma, ex- 
plaining everything; and little by little it 
filters into one’s mind, and suffuses all 
one’s impressions of this country. Of all 
the people about—shepherds, cowherds, 
ploughmen, woodmen, charcoal-burners- 
one learns that they are foreigners, 
mountaineers of the Apennines mostly, 


and that they all go away during 
the summer. In August and Septem- 
ber only ten or twelve people, shut up 
in the eastle, and living on quinine, re- 
main on the estate; even the priest goes 
away. The fever is less bad in those 
high-lving villages on the horizon; but 
even there those that can go away. The 
little town of Orbetello, steeping in its 
sea-water lake, is safe; and its larg- 
est building is a hospital, always full of 
fever patients. 

January 22.—The first boar-hunt since 
IT eame here. Early this morning we 
rode down, a file of some thirty horses, 
from the castle, catching glimpses, at the 
turnings, of the file of peasants on foot 
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leading the dogs, and the two mules with 
water and provisions. In the heart of 
the woods we alighted, our horses were 
tied up in a narrow grass-plot, and we 
pushed and cut and tore our way through 
the immense thorn-bushes and the thick- 
set evergreens, looking like the hedges 
of some long -deserted formal garden. 
The chief huntsman, a peasant all in 
white because his goat-skins had been 
completely shaved by years of thorns, dis- 
tributed the guns in a long circle of butts 
among the trees and bushes. He spoke 
in undertones; and there was a kind of 
solemn mystery in his manner when, 
having placed all the party, he bowed 
to the Prince and whispered the conse- 
erated formula, a propitiation of bad 
luck as much as a wish for good—* Ec- 
cellenza, in Boea al Lupo” (into the 
jaws of the wolf). 

The Prince had taken ‘me with him, 
but we never exchanged a word in our 
little green hole, screened by great arbu- 
tus and lentisk bushes; the other guns 
also were absolutely silent, and, although 
probably but a few yards off, absolutely 
invisible. We seemed utterly alone in 
the great woods. There are no land- 
marks in this country; the low slopes 
close by look like high hills at a distance; 
their tufty ilex, myrtle, heather, lentisk, 
or sere oak bushes cannot be distinguish 
ed from real trees. Everything seems 
immense and infinitely empty. After a 
long, deep silence, made only the deeper 
by the ery of a jay or the twitter of a 
blackbird, sounds began from afar, un- 
certain, indefinable, but which turned 
very gradually into a faint whimper of 
hounds, and into faint, slow, lamenting 
cries; voices of men and boys, all pitched 
very high, and calling very gently, al- 
most rhythmically, until words became 
distinguishable: “ Piglialo! — piglialo!” 
(Catch! catch!), “ Corragio!” and names 
of dogs; louder and nearer, but al- 
ways invisible, bodiless, and absolutely 
impossible to localize, the immovable, 
empty woods seeming to take voice. 


Then suddenly the whimper turning into 
a chorus of sharp barking, the voices into 
shrill, wild exclamations, shots; a rustle 
in the bushes, and a large, black, bristly 
and tusked pig crashed through the hedge 
of dry thorns. Louder barking, madder 
shouting, but always invisible; a few 





odd, deep notes from a conch-shell. The 
Prince unloaded and signed to me to 
follow. The first act of the hunt was 
over. As we retraced our way through 
the bushes we followed tracks of blood: 
and in the little valley where we had left 
our horses the whole hunt, men and dogs, 
were assembled round a good-sized boar, 
propped up with wooden stakes, and 
looking as if he were still alive: black, 
bristly, and smelling of truffles. 

We mounted the horses, after lunching 
on the grass, and rode again in silent 
single file, brushing the fragrance out 
of the aromatic bushes, which glittered 
in the afternoon sunshine. The second 
act, so to speak, of the hunt took place 
in quite a different piece of country, 
though as inextricable and remote and 
unlikely as the first. The butt to which 
the Prince took me was on a high slope 
overlooking a wide basin of hills, smoke 
blue in the shadow, golden in the sun- 
shine, with curls of real smoke rising 
from distant chareoal- ovens, and in a 
gap between the hills the blue bar of 
the Mediterranean, enclosed by high blue 
capes, and closed upon the sky by the 
spectral far-off mountains of Corsica. 
The beating was much nearer us this 
time, the barking louder, and the voices 
of the men and boys urging the dogs and 
calling them together far more excited. 
But everything remained invisible, and 
one might have imagined the woods pos- 
sessed by some spectre-hunt like that of 
Boceaccio, or rather by the followers of 
the mystic Bacchus on Citheron. 

The Prince shot a good-sized boar, 
which was packed, with a roe-buck, on one 
of the mules. We broke up by a stormy 
red sunset, and it was almost dark when 
we issued out of the woods, the castle 
looming on its hill-top like the feudal 
fortress it had been for centuries. 

January 24.—These endless thickets of 
oak and thorn, or of arbutus and myrtle 
and lentisk, made more impregnable by 
the fever which guards them six months 
out of the twelve, have hidden in their 
depths (and may any day hide again) 
wilder game than these boars, and more 
dangerous than the oceasionally haunt- 
ing wolf. While I am writing my diary 
in the long whitewashed farm dining- 
room, a peasant proprietor from the neigh- 
boring mountains, who has shared our 
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THE BRIGAND TIBURZI AND HIS HOUSE 


dinner along with the priest and the 
bailiff, is entertaining some of the boys of 
our party, seated round the fragrant fire 
of olive logs, with stories of the Marem- 
ma brigands. 

The facts and the mythological 
additions are always pretty much the 
same, whether the hero of the local 
epic (for it 7s an epic) be Tiburzi, Fio- 
ravanti, or that quite recent Ranuzzi 
with whom the handsome head cowboy 
Adamo had a life-and-death wrestling- 
match in the place they showed us yes- 
terday in the woods. The Maremma 
brigand is never the head of a band— 
indeed, he rarely has even a single com- 
panion—but holds the whole district at 
bay single-handed by his marksmanship 
and wooderaft. It begins with a con- 
demnation for some act of violence, and a 
consequent retaliation on the chief wit- 
nesses; then the man, peasant or shepherd 
or woodman, “throws himself into the 


woods,” terrorizes the peasantry to sup- 
ply him with food, and stops the ear- 
riage or the cavaleade of some large 
proprietor, dragging him sometimes for 
days through the thorns, tying him up 
to trees, starving and torturing him, until 
the demanded ransom has been put into 
the appointed place; killing his captive 
if unruly, and killing, of course, the 
friends and the gendarmes who come to 
his rescue. 

There are the same hair-breadth escapes, 
acts of generosity and barbarity, the same 
savage practical jokes, the same heroic 
jests, and invariably the same mythical 
appearance of the brigand, with an im- 
mense price on his head, at some fashion- 
able watering-place or in some thorough- 
fare of the capital. Stoppa, indeed, is 
said to have taken his holidays, after a 
heavy ransom, in Paris, and to have 
bought his rifles at the chief gun- 
smith’s in Rome. Stoppa stands out 
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among the Tiburzis, Fioravantis, and 
Ranuzzis like Achilles among the Greeks. 
His ballads, his whole epic, is far more 


dead 


some 


compl te; also, having been safely 
(oddly enough, of illness in prison) 
twenty or more years, he is spoken of 
rather more freely than his recent imita- 
Stoppa was a small proprietor near 


you his 


tors. 


Talamona; they show cottage 


near the road. “ He was condemned for 


falsely, he averred 


return 


highway-robbery 


shot, from 


his 


and there fore on 


prison, all the 


witnesses 
against him 
except one sin- 
gle neighbor; 
after which he 
took to the 
woods, ran- 
somed all the 
great folk, ter- 


rorized the 


whole country, 
and (some- 
where about 
1860) kept a 
little army—a 


thousand men 
at bay for six 
whole months, 
aping 
the 
they 


formed 


through 





cordon 
had 
round 
ticular 
and taking ship 
for E 
From Egypt he 

word that 

he intended speedily returning and set- 


his par 


woods, 
gypt. 
sent 


tling the score of the one remaining sur- 
witnesses who had origi- 
But this worthy de- 
forestall him, and 
raised a small subscription in the neigh- 
borhood, hired a certain man to go and 


vivor among th 
nally aceused him. 


termined to having 


assassinate Stoppa at Alexandria, where 
The 
m arrival in Egypt, secured the 
assistance of a particular enemy of Stop- 
pa, who happened to be Stoppa himself. 
Instead of the expected tidings of Stop- 
pa’s death brought by the hired assassin, 
the inhabitants of the little port of Tala- 
mona received the news of Stoppa’s own 


there were no woods to protect him. 


assassin, « 
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return, announced by the discovery of 
a grisly human hand which a sheep-dog 
The hand 
was that of the one surviving witness. 
‘So they knew that Stoppa was back at 
home again.” 

We had back late from a 
ride to the chareoal-burner’s camp. It 
was bitterly cold, and seeing a blazing 


was carrying to her puppies. 


come long 


fire by which two men were making cakes 
in the bailiff’s parlor, I stepped in to warm 
myself. My eye was caught by some 
photographs 


hanging above 


the bailiff’s 
writing - table. 
There were 
four in one 


each in- 
with 


frame, 
ser i bed 
the 
famous 


name of a 
brig- 
and Tiburzi, 
Fioravanti, 
Menichetti, and 
that Ranuzzi 
with whom the 
cowboy Adamo 
had had the 
scuffe in the 


woods. There 


they stood, in 
full brigand’s 
dress — conical 
hat, goat-skin 
j aecket and 
greaves, jack- 


boots, and great 


— eartridge - belts 
—each with his 
rifle beside 

him, erect, in almost military attitude, 


staring with wide eyes. 

These were photographs of dead men; 
it was death which made them so strange- 
ly tall and erect, which gave them that 
stiff decisiveness of attitude and wide- 
eyed glance, that something indefinably 
severe, permanent. of 
this wild eountry its only 


her eS: 


Personifications 
while alive, 
and, in their death, standing like 
that, lifelike but rigid, vaguely emble- 
matic of the Maremma, 
alive with its flocks and herds and strings 
of ploughmen and colonies of charcoal- 
burners, but in reality condemned to a 
half-death by the malaria. 


seemingly 


SO 





At the Turn of the Tide 


BY LESLIE COVERT 


S the Mary Maria slipped out from 
A under her dingy little wharf at 
Eastport she met the Fundy north- 
easter, and keeled to the dipping seas 
till her gunwale was awash. 

“Old Fundy’s pretty well stirred up 
to-day, Captain John,” said the girl, 
from the ecuddy hatchway. 

The old man’s weather - beaten face 
glowed in the yellow sunlight. His keen 
eyes grew soft with pride in his smack 
as the brown sail bellied and tugged with 
the wind. 

“Oh, this ain’t no gale, Mis’ Cronk,” 
said the old captain, leisurely. “ Fundy’s 
onl&, spittin’ to-day, I cal’late.” Then, 
aftee- moment’s pause, “ W’at’s b’come 
o’ that there sawbones as perfessed t’ 
want th’ Maria an’ me t’ carry him acrost 
to-day ?” 

“He had to go to a patient, Captain 
John. He will follow, more comfortably, 
in the mail-packet.” 

The captain grunted. The girl felt 
that her last speech had been unfortu- 
nate, but she looked frankly at her old 
friend and went on: “own folks never 
know this feeling, Captain John, of fly- 
ing before the wind in an open boat!” 

“No; th’ blamed landlubbers, they’d 
ruther be cooped up like a lobster in a 
dump-ecar !” 

He shyly cleared the taffrail-seat of 
its burden of rope, and looked hesitating- 
ly at the girl. She felt it was a mute 
invitation to come aft, and stepping 
lightly over the thwart, slipped down be- 
side him. 

“T eal’late y’ don’t mind them slathers 
0’ times you’ve bin line-fishin’ with me 
in th’ Rips?” he ventured, looking at her 
dubiously out of the tail of his eye. 

For four long years Caroline Cronk 
and the open sea had been strangers. It 
had been the Mary Maria itself that had 
carried her away from Grand Manan and 
its homely island folk, and it had been 
Captain John who had been the last of 
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the home people to say good-by to her 
as she had started resolutely forth for 
the then alien and unknown city of 
Boston. 

“Tll bait y’ hain’t seen a heap o’ 
fishin’- smacks onto thet there Bosting 
hospit’l?” The old captain noted, as he 
spoke, the changed appearance of the 
girl. Then he added, suggestively, “ It’s 
goin’ roun’ your cousin Libby ain’t long 
fer this world, Mis’ Cronk!” 

“ Perhaps, Captain John, with careful 
nursing—” 

“Laurie Ann’s bin a-tellin’ me you’re 
kind o’ carryin’ a cargo o’ newfangled 
notions *hout keepin’ winders open an’ 
sech? Us island folks ain’t much took 
with defyin’ Prov’dence an’ a-dosin’ up 
sick folks w’at th’ Lord ’s a’ready cast 
out His net for!” 

The girl remained discreetly silent. 

“T’m kind o’ seart you're gittin’ y’r- 
self in a fix comin’ down here to nuss 
Libby. Hull slew o’ her folks was tellin’ 
me afore I sot out as they ain’t alto- 
gether believin’ in this female doctorin’ 
an’ nussin’ business. An’ folks do say, 
Mis’ Cronk, as how you oughtn’t to be 
so sot on havin’ Libby last out.” 

The girl drew back, startled and in- 
dignant. 

“Becky Gubtill thinks as how you’d 
ought t’? have another chance at Jethro; 
seein’ as you an’ him used t’ sit up nights 
together b’fore Libby clim’ in b’tween 
you!” 

The girl looked over the tumbling wa- 
ters. The full consciousness of the task 
that lay before her crept into her mind 
for the first time. The breach that four 
years had placed between her and what 
had once been her own people appalled 
her. They were now of another world, 
living other lives, thinking strangely dif- 
ferent thoughts. 

It had cost her not a little to sacri- 
fice her many city interests, but when 
word had first come to her of her cousin’s 
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illness she had not hesitated before what 
seemed her most obvious duty. The atti- 
tude of the islander toward all illness 
she knew only too well. The person who 
took to a bed on Grand Manan was held 
to have taken to his coffin. Medicine 
and nursing were useless and wrong. 
What was to be, must be. 

Remembering this, the girl had felt 
that if in this one ease, of all others, she 
might save this young woman, on whom 
the shadow of death had already fallen, 
in the eyes of the superstitious island- 
ers, it would bring home to her people 
some cogent and palpable lesson of the 
actual power of medical treatment. 

But the attitude of Captain John, for 
al! his gruff affection, had already fore- 
shadowed for the girl her future position 
in the eyes of the islanders. It dis- 
heartened, but did not altogether dis- 
courage her. In a passing determined 
moment of exaltation a touch of the fire 
of the prophet, of the liberator, of the 
savior, swept over her. And for the 
rest of the voyage she was strangely re- 
served and silent. It was not until the 
purple cliffs of Grand Manan crept up 
in the distance that she turned towards 
the captain with any of the old feeling. 

“ Home—is always home, isn’t it, Cap- 
tain John!” said the girl, with a tearful 
little shake of the head. 

Slowly across the tumbling waters of 
the bay loomed up the long, wall-like 
mass, softened by the afternoon sea-haze 
that, summer long, day by day, clings 
about it. As the sloop pitched along the 
dipping seas, the ruggedness of the coast- 
line became more marked, and _ they 
could clearly make out its great red 
cliffs, with jagged gullies torn by the 
fierce northeastern storms. Then the 
girl could discern even the scraggy- 
topped evergreens against the sky, and 
to her impatient heart the Mary Maria 
seemed scarcely to move. As she leaned 
eagerly forward to catch the first glimpse 
of the dulse-pickers’ cabins that hugged 
the hills at Dark Harbor, she caught 
sight of the familiar bent and twisted 
figures that fought with the hurrying 
tides for scraps of sea-weed among the 
scattered beach bowlders. Above the roar 
of the surf pounding on the bar she 
could hear the faint and mournful notes 
of the old whistle that had called through 


the fogs of Whale Cove for twenty chan- 
ging years. Soon the whistle-house it- 
self came into view. There the tides 
unceasingly battered the cliffs, which 
raised stubborn faces four hundred feet 
straight up from the water. Round a 
head of land appeared The Seven Days’ 
Work. 

“T s’pose y’ve clean forgot th’ name o’ 
most o’ them p’ints?”’ 

Yet the old captain felt that she had 
not. The girl herself knew that she 
never would and never could forget. 

“Now ther’s th’ Seven Days’ Work! 
I allus felt as how th’ Lord worked 
mighty hard t’ git that job done clost 
onto Sunday mornin’; an’, after all, th’ 
OV Nick had t’? take an’ put on th’ top 
layer!” 

The girl remembered the island tradi- 
tion that the devilish hands had laid 
the last of the seven layers, and laughed 
her appreciation. 

“*Bout here’s where the Lord Ashbur- 
fon butted into th’ rocks an’ found ’em 
harder’n she was,” went on the old man. 
“T got ol’ Doggett—him as was th’ only 
soul saved off’n her—a-tellin’ me ’bout it 
tother day. He did have a tussle, 
a-shinnin’ up that icy cliff!” And then 
he added, meditatively, “I ain’t one as 
questions th’ Almighty’s doin’s, but it do 
seem ’s if it ’d been a blessin’ if he’d 
drapped back into th’ water, same as Lish 
Fry, as clim’ nigh to th’ top along uv 
him!” 

The scene of the Lord Ashburton’s dis- 
aster slowly faded away, and rugged 
Swallow Tail, with its glowing light- 
house, slipped past. 

“Rick’s lit up early t’-night. Guess 
he’s expectin’ a blow. But J ain’t so sure 
but them gatherin’ clouds is only seud- 
ders, anyhow.” 

Out from under the dusk of the cliff 
the boat tacked straight toward the south. 
Every wave was aglow with the late af- 
ternoon sun. It gleamed on the girl’s 
wind-blown hair, on the captain’s storm- 
tried face, on the brown sails. It fell 
peacefully on the dozens of little wood- 
grown islands that gemmed the bay be- 
tween Swallow Tail and Grand Harbor, 
the home of the sick woman. Past Low 
and High Duck islands, past the seeth- 
ing breakers and sandy bars of Castalia, 
they ran lightly on before the wind. 
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AT THE TURN 


The girl noticed that the captain was 
heading for Ross’s Island, and looked up 
with surprise. She had already told him 
of their need for haste. It troubled her to 
think that he was not to try the shorter 
route of “ The Thoroughfare,” where the 
inrushing, eddying tide had already hid- 
den the hundred rock-fangs of that nar- 
row channel. 

The girl looked anxiously at old John. 

“Couldn't we try the Thoroughfare 
to-night?” she asked. “It saves an 
hour.” 

The captain stared hard at her for a 
few seconds. 

“By eracky! the Maria ‘ll go through 
there singin’, *f you ’ain’t forgot how t’ 
steer!” 

The girl reached for the tiller and took 
a firm stand. 

“Tt’s a-goin’ to be ticklish a-jibin’ her! 
Cal’late ll have to keep th’ tacklin’ clear 
an’ mind th’ sheet. Now!” he shouted. 
“Tlold hard!” 

The Mary Maria eddied and reeled and 
tossed with the churning tides. Hur- 
riedly the captain pulled up the little 
centreboard. Then he shot an admiring 
glance at the girl. 

“Bin t’ th’ States four years an’ ’ain’t 
had her head _ turned! Well, Tm 
struck!” 

Then, “Into the wind, now, till th’ 
minnit I sez th’ word,” he called to the 
girl. “Hard down!” he bellowed a mo- 
ment later. “ Hard down!” 

The sail shot out, and the Mary Maria 
swung round into the middle stream. 
No word was spoken except when Captain 
John ealled out his sharp, quick orders. 
For a helpless moment or two the little 
craft was caught in the dizzy fingers of 
a whirlpool; and then, as if hurled from 
a contemptuous hand, plunged out into 
the smoother waters of the harbor. 

“There ain’t ’nother female on this 
vere stone-pile ’s would ’a’ dared it! I 
vum, if this craft wasn’t a’ready bap- 
tized, her name ’d be Caddy!” 

Caroline Cronk’s face lighted up at 
the sound of the unfamiliar old name, 
and gazed landward as the harbor lights 
glowed through the dusk and burned deep 
into the placid waters of the Creek. 

A group of men and women stood be- 
side piles of fish-tubs and herring-horses 
on the shore. The lantern threw their 
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eareworn faces into relief against the 
dark; something in their intense silence 
foretold their distrust of the trained 
nurse. The heart of the returning island 
girl grew indeterminately heavy. She 
had hoped for a different reception. 

She surrendered the tiller to Captain 
John, and then stood for a moment at 
the water’s edge, longing to call or wave 
a hand back at him, but afraid. The isl- 
anders were not a demonstrative people. 

“T’ve fotched her!” was all the old 
captain said aloud, but under his breath 
he added, “ An’, by cracky! she ain’t no 
worsen she used t’ wuz, t? my mind.” 

Captain John’s white - haired brother 
was the first to break the silence. 

“Quite a stranger, Mis’ Cronk!” was 
the most emotional greeting his flurried 
mind was capable of. 

Caroline went toward the women. They 
allowed her to shake their passive hands. 
There was none of the expected “ My! 
yowre a-lookin’ wholesome!” or the tra- 
ditional “ How you’re fattenin’ up!” 

Instead, she heard cold voices say, 
“ We ’ain’t seen you for some time,” and, 
“Tlow’d you leave y’r friends t’ Bos- 
ting?” Laurie Ann’s tone was friendlier, 
but her words cut deeper: 

‘Lands! You must be tired with them 
tight stays on since you left Eastport! 
Don’t you feel kind o’ cramped ¢” 

The girl glanced quickly at her snug- 
ly fitting suit of brown, then at the un- 
shapely loose frocks of the four women, 
and her face grew hot. Across the marsh 
and up the hill shone the light from the 
sick woman’s cottage. 

“ How’s Libby?” Caroline asked, anx- 
iously. 

The four women looked from one to 
the other as they followed the girl’s 
quick steps toward the cottage, and it 
was several seconds before their astound- 
ed tongues became loosened. 

“ Makin’ herself t? hum!” muttered the 
youngest, under her breath, and then 
added aloud, “You got here in good 
time, Miss Cronk, t’ see Libby drawin’ her 
last breath, I cal’late!” 

“ She’s jest alive, Miss Cronk,” added 
another. “She can’t spend out more’n 
a day!” 

Then Laurie Ann added: “I caution- 
ed her from th’ first ’twas her las’ sick- 
ness, an’ nothin’ could be done f’ her! 
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Jethro, he takes on ter’ble. I was kind 
o’ taken aback, Car’line, knowin’ . how 
much you were sot on him ’fore-y’ ever 
went t’ th’ States!” 

Then watching the girl’s face, she 
added: “ But Libby was al’ays a good- 
tempered, clingin’ kind of a girl! She’s 
on th’ Lord’s side, too, now, an’ it’s 
a-helpin’ her out amazin’. I used t’ feel 
as *f you influenced her, but she’s got 
grace in her heart, an’ all we’re hopin’ 
for is that Elder Babeock will git down 
from Th’ Head t’ immerse her ’fore th’ 
breath o’ life leaves her.” 

“Laurie Ann, she must not be im- 
mersed !” 

Three of the women were so stunned by 
this outrageous statement that they for- 
got the necessity of walking with rapid 
lightness in a bog, and stood stock-still, 
with the black mud oozing up in bubbles 
about their rough boots. - Only Laurie 
Ann, the religious, was composed. 

“Was you speakin’, Miss Cronk?” she 
said, sweetly. “Guess we’d best git ‘long 
to th’ house. There ain’t too much time 
for y’ to try your conjurin’ an’ stuff!” 

Caroline’s face was white, and she re- 
alized the futility of words. The three 
cther women, standing like Lot’s wife, 
looked at her and laughed at the wit of 
Laurie Ann’s sally. 

The girl hurried on, and said nothing. 
At the door through which Laurie Ann 
had already passed stood Libby’s mother. 
Her mouth was drawn and thin-lipped 
from her years of care and troubie. But 
behind that sterner mask lurked a spirit 
of unsuspected kindliness, and the look 
she bent on Caroline was more of mute 
sorrow than resentment. 

“Ther ain’t no help for my girl, 
Car’line!” 

Caroline looked on the mother pity- 
ingly, and choked back the _ rebellious 
tears. “But with proper care—” she 
began. 

“T’ve seen ’em come, an’ I’ve seen ’em 
go, Car’line, come an’ go like th’ tides, 
an’ it ain’t no use.” : 

The old woman looked out into the 
night. “ They’re a-beginnin’ t’ make th’ 
death-cake a’ready,” she said, feebly. 

When the shadow of death falls across 
the doorway of a Grand Manan home, the 
islanders, from time immemorial, have 
solemnly prepared for the unbidden guest 


by the making and careful distributing 
of a death-cake; and Caroline remember- 
ed that it was a custom which neither 
latter-day enlightenment nor religion 
had driven from the islands. 

“ An’ now we’re a-waitin’,” went on the 
mother, quietly, “f’r th’ elder, so’s t’ be- 
zin th’ immersion.” 

Caroline caught up her hand-bag and 
flung on her nurse’s apron. “ There shall 
be no immersion, Aunt Susan,” she cried, 
detiantly; “and now I must see Libby! 
There’s been too much of this neglect 
already! Do you hear, Aunt Susan ?—I 
must go to Libby.” 

The sick woman’s mother looked at the 
nurse reprovingly. 

“Y’re forgittin’, Car’line, as you’re 
a-blasphemin’ th’ Almighty in th’ house 
o’ death!” 

Caroline did not wait to answer. She 
turned and left the room. On her way to 
the sick-bed she passed through the lit- 
tle low-ceilinged kitchen. In one corner, 
she noticed, still stood the carefully pol- 
ished cooking - stove, quaint and small- 
doored. The old familiar hand-drawn 
mats were still studiously scattered about 
the well-scrubbed floor. Even the wood- 
box occupied its old corner in the chim- 
ney-place, and the almanac hung on the 
same nail above it. 

But the thing that held the girl spell- 
bound was the group of shadowy, whis- 
pering figures clustered about the white 
deal table. Before this group of busy 
women dressed in black stood a huge 
crockery bowl, and beside this bowl stood 
flour and spices. The subdued notes and 
the solemn joy on those rough faces told 
Caroline only too well just what was tak- 
ing place. She looked at them for one 
shuddering moment, and then hurried on. 

A moment later she reappeared where 
the whispering figures still clustered 
about the wide table. Her face was 
white, and the lines of her girlish mouth 
had taken on a new determination. 

“Somebody, quickly, bring me some 
hot water!” 

Half a dozen cold and passionless faces 
gazed at her. 

“Cal’late ther’ ain’t none handy, Mis’ 
Cronk.” 

With her own hand the girl hurried- 
ly filled the old iron kettle and put if on 
the shining stove. 


THE SICK WOMAN'S MOTHER SAT 


“Kind o’ dirty an’ common - lookin’ 
kitchin for swell city folks!” 

“W’at’s th’ sense o’ your sayin’ that, 
Widow Brown? Land knows y’ve done 
nothin’ but scour this house since Jed 
Brown was drownded. But o’ 
done it with your own ord’nary hands, 
an’ mebbe that ain’t like havin’ it licked 
up with one o’ them newfangled Bosting 
mops !” 

The girl beside the stove wrung her 
hands in silence. 

“°F th’ sky was*to fall,” said Mattie 
Guthrie, “guess you’d keep on a-scrub- 
bin’ same ’s ever, Widow Brown!” 

The sick woman’s mother crept into 
the room, watched the group for a silent 
moment, and then rocked back and forth 
on a kitchen chair, with her apron flung 
over her head. 

“ We eal’lated as we might jes ’s well 
git these things bet up,” said the Widow 
Brown, “ f’r I mus’ say I wuddn’t like t’ 
see another dyin’ on this yere island, like 
ol’ Lem Sterner’s, with th’ cake clean 
spoiled for lack o’ decent mixin’.” 

“T mus’ say Jeth’s takin’ it hard,” con- 
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WITH HER APRON OVER HER HEAD 


“ Been goin’ 
with her boy 


tinued one of the women. 
on worse ’n a woman 
drownded.” 

The Widow Brown went to the kitchen 
door, softly beating the whites of a num- 
ber of eggs as she did so. 

“T cal’late thet’s th’ elder an’ some 
o’ th’ men folks come up for th’ immer- 
sin’. I was gittin’ some—” 

“T must have a jug, Mrs. Brown, to 
fill and put at Libby’s feet,” Caroline 
interrupted, distraught. The Widow 
Brown calmly went on beating her eggs. 

It was then that Laurie Ann stepped 
forward, with a strange fire burning in 
her eyes. “ Will y’ step this way, Mis’ 
Car’line?” she said, opening the door of 
the dark passage that led from the kitch- 
en to the cellarway. Once in that dark- 
ness, Laurie Ann gave a sudden lurch. 
She seemed to fall, as if by accident, 
against the girl. The force of that blow 
sent Caroline reeling into the trap-door, 
where she lay a moment half stunned on 
the cellar floor. A moment later the door 
itself swung shut and the bolt was slipped 
back, holding the nurse a prisoner. 
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Laurie Ann, with glowing eyes, gave 
a deep sigh of religious satisfaction: 
“ Won’t be immersed, won’t she! Blas- 
pheme ’s much ’s you please, Car’line 
Cronk, if you ain’t a-seart t’ in the 
dark!” 

The imprisoned girl’s bruised hands 
felt desperately for the wall, and she 
started through the cobwebs for the spot 
where she remembered a window used 
to be. Something touched her face. 
She reached up quickly, and her fingers 
went through an old fish-net. Then she 
heard low voices singing mournfully, 
“Sister, Thou wast Mild and Lovely.” 
Then came the sound of many shuffling 
feet on the floor above, and she knew 
the men were carrying the heavy dory, 
lined with sail-cloth, for the immersion. 
Then onee more the laborious voices 
struck up, this time slowly chanting 
“Whiter than the Snow.” Then there 
was silence once more, and the listening 
virl thought she heard a little shivering 
cry. A moment later it was swallowed 
up by an outburst of eestatie clapping of 
hands. 

Upstairs the sick woman lay shaking 
forlornly on the high straw tick, and 
the group-of men and women standing 
about the bed sang vigorously “ Gather 
them in, One by One.” A bit of dried 
and stretched fish-skin had been stuck 
in the one oil-lamp to shade the sick- 
bed. In the stronger light on the other 
side of the lamp limply sat a wide-shoul- 
dered seaman, just in from the Grand 
Banks. Three years before, on the eve 
of Libby’s marriage, he had taken him- 
self off with the Gloucester fishing-fleet, 
for in those days he himself had loved 
her well. And now his anguish did not 
escape the ever-hungering eyes of Laurie 
Ann, who jealously shifted the light to 
the other side of its rude shelf. 

At the head of the bed sat Jethro 
Guthrie, with his great arm awkwardly 
about his wife’s shaking shoulders. Her 
tangled, thin hair lay against. his sun- 
burnt cheek, now paled to the color of 
bronze, and her gently appealing eyes 
looked up at him, tearing his heart. 

Two of the women whispered officious- 
ly together, and crept silently and even 
more officiously from the room. Elder 
Babeock—a gaunt, whiskered man, who 
stood near the table—took the huge bowl 


from the women and held it solemnly 
before him, while one by one each of 
the company stirred its contents once 
round the bowl. Then he turned to 
the bed. Jethro, silently straighten- 
ing from his cramped position, took 
his wife’s helplessly frail hand in his 
great fingers, and closing it upon the 
spoon, slowly stirred the mixture three 
times, one for each year of their wedded 
life. Elder Babeock whispered hoarsely 
for Mattie Guthrie to give the key-note, 
and once more the strange company sang 
together. Before the hymn was finished 
two women hurriedly carried the bowl 
and its contents from the room to the 
kitchen, where a hot fire was already 
burning in the little old-fashioned stove. 
For clearly there was no time to be lost. 

The woman on the bed was seized with 
a sudden more violent chill, and a blue 
look came into her half-conscious face 
as she lay quivering in her lover’s arms 
like a shred of foam blown high on a 
windy day. 

In the kitchen old Captain John stood 
among the others watching the baking 
of the death-cake. 

“T hearn tell up t’ th’ P’int how ’s th’ 
packet’s in, an’ this yere Eastport doc- 
tor ‘ll be heavin’ in sight soon.” Then 
he gave a mournful shake of his shaggy 
head. “Seems a shame ’s Caddy didn’t 
have more time t’ try dosin’ Libby. Ar- 
ter all, ther’ may be somethin’ in these 
yere high-soundin’ names.” 

No one answered him, for above the 
silence that had fallen upon the sick- 
room rose the sudden wailing of a wo- 
man’s voice. It was the high droning 
ery of Libby’s mother, erying over and 
over again: “She’s a-goin’! She’s 
a-goin’ out with th’ fide! She’s a-goin’ 
out with th’ tide!” 

The Widow Brown was trying the cake 
with a broom wisp, when Laurie Ann 
rushed into the kitchen, her eyes stream- 
ing. “ Quick, Widow Brown, quick, or 
she’ll be gone afore it’s done!” she cried, 
hysterically. But before Widow Brown 
could even reply voices sounded out- 
side in the gloom, and a number of 
lanterns swung up to the open door, 
through which the sea mist sucked into 
the lighted house. 

“What does all this mean?” an au- 
thoritative voice asked, through the dark- 
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IS THE PATIENT,"’ DEMANDED THE 


INTRUDER 


ness. Without waiting for an an- 
swer the speaker strode into the 
warm kitchen and flung off his over- 
coat. Something in his manner 
frightened Laurie Ann. Even the 
imperturbable Widow Brown for a 
moment forgot the cake, and looked 
about her timidly. 

“The patient? Where is the pa- 
tient?’ demanded the intruder, still 
more sternly, catching up his hand- 
bag. “And Miss Cronk? She was 
to be here!” ‘ 

He caught sight of the high bed- 
stead and the black-robed group 
standing about it, and pushed in 
through them. For one tense mo- 
ment he bent over the passive blue- 
gray face, and then stood up and 
caught his breath quickly. His eye 
fell on the dory, on the dripping 
floor, on the clusters of pine boughs 
hung about the dank little room. 

The circle of watchers shuffled un- 
easily away from him. Something 
in his eye overawed them. From 
the kitchen doorway Laurie Ann saw 
that strange expression on his face, 
and she slipped tremulously back. 

“My nurse!” gasped the doctor, 
fitting a needle into his hypodermic 
syringe, and flinging off his coat. 
“T must have my nurse, at once, to 
help!” 

A dozen people turned to go for 
her, but Laurie Ann had been before 
them. 

The doctor did not even look at 
Caroline Cronk’s bruised and pallid 
face; he did not even look at the 
widening circle of open-eyed watch- 
ers standing about him. All he saw 
was that there was work to be done 
quickly. 

Tt was a battle the islanders did 
not understand, and one by one they 
crept away. The darkness grew into 
twilight, and the twilight into open 
day. And it was then that the doc- 
tor sighed deeply, and felt the feeble 
pulse swing and waver and flutter 
back into existence. 

And an hour later Laurie Ann, 
watching jealously from the outer 
doorway, heard him ery, 

“Thank the Lord, Miss Cronk, I 
believe we’ve got her through!” 
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BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


PART IX 


CHAPTER XVII 

HE Duchess and Julie were in the 

large room of Burlington House. 

They had paused before a mag- 
nificent Turner of the Middle period, 
hitherto unseen by the public; and the 
Duchess was reading from the catalogue, 
in Julie’s ear. 

She had found Julie alone in Heri- 
bert Street, surrounded by books and 
proofs, endeavoring, as she reported, to 
finish a piece of work for Dr. Meredith. 
Distressed by her friend’s pale cheeks, 
the Duchess had insisted on dragging her 
from the prison-house and changing the 
eurrent of her thoughts. Julie, laughing, 
hesitating, indignant, had at last yielded, 
—probably in order to avoid another /¢/e- 
a-téte and another scene with the little 
impetuous lady; and now the Duchess 
had her safe, and was endeavoring to 
amuse her. 

But it was not easy. Julie, generally 
so instructed and sympathetic, so well 
skilled in the difficult art of seeing pic- 
tures with a friend, might, to-day, never 
have turned a phrase upon a Constable or 
a Romney before. She tried indeed to 
turn them as usual. But the Duchess, 
sharply critical and attentive where her 
beloved Julie was concerned, perceived 
the differenee acutely. Alack! what 
languor, what fatigue! Evelyn became 
more and more conscious of an inward 
consternation. 

“ But, thank goodness! he goes to-mor- 
row—the villain! And when that’s over, 
it will be all right.” 

Julie meanwhile knew that she was ob- 
served, divined, and pitied. Her pride 
revolted; but it could wring from her 
nothing better than a passive resistance. 
She could prevent Evelyn from express- 
ing her thoughts; she could not so com- 
mand her own bodily frame that the 
Duchess should not think. Days of 
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moral and mental struggle, nights of 
waking, combined with the serious and 
sustained effort of a new profession, had 
left their mark. There are, moreover, 
certain wounds to self-love and _ self- 
respect which poison the whole being. 

“Julie! you mus? have a_ holiday!” 
cried the Duchess presently as they sat 
down to rest, 

Julie replied that she, Madame Bor- 
nier, and the child were going to Bruges 
for a week. 

“Oh! but that won't be comfortable 
enough! I’m sure I could arrange some- 
thing. Think of all our tiresome houses 

eating their heads off!” 

dulie firmly refused. 
to renew old friendships at Bruges; she 
would be made much of; and the prospect 
was as pleasant as any one need wish. 

“ Well, of course, if you have made up 


She was going 


your mind!—when do you go?” 

“In three or four days—just before 
the Easter rush. And you?” 

“Oh! we go to Seotland to fish, We 
must, of course, be killing something. 
How long, darling, will you be away ?” 

“About ten days.” Julie pressed the 
Duchess’s little hand in acknowledgment 
of the caressing word and look. 

“ By-the-way, didn’t Lord Lackington 
invite you? Ah! there he is!” 

And suddenly, Lord Lackington, ex- 
amining with fury a picture of his own 
which some raseally critic had that morn- 
ing pronounced to be “ Venetian school ” 
and not the divine Giorgione himself, 
lifted an angry countenance to find the 
Duchess and Julie beside him. 

The start which passed through him be 
trayed itself. He could not yet see Julie 
with composure. But when he had press- 
ed her hand, and inquired after her 
health, he went back to his grievance, 
being indeed rejoiced to have secured a 
pair of listeners. 
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“ Really the insolence of these fellows 
in the press! I shall let the Academy 
know what I think of it. Not a rag of 
mine shall they ever see here again. Ears 
and little fingers indeed! Idiots and 


rr) 


owls! 


Julie smiled. But it had to be ex-— 


plained to the Duchess that a wise man, 
half Italian, half German, had lately 
arisen who proposed to judge the authen- 
ticity of a picture by its ears, assisted 
by any peculiarities of treatment in the 
little fingers. 

“What nonsense!” said the Duchess, 
with a yawn. “If I were an artist, I 
should always draw them different ways.” 

“ Well—not exactly,” said Lord Lack- 
ington, who, as an artist himself, was un- 
fortunately debarred from statements of 
this simplicity. “ But the ludicrous way 
in which these fools overdo their little 
discoveries !” 

And he walked on, fuming, till the open 
and unmeasured admiration of the two 
ladies for his great Rembrandt, the gem 
of his collection, now occupying the 
place of honor in the large room of the 
Academy, restored him to himself. 

“Ah!—even the biggest ass among 
them holds his tongue about that!” he 
sdid, exultantly. “But, hollo! — what 
does that call itself?” He looked at a 
picture in front of him—then at the 
catalogue—then at the Duchess. 

“That picture is ours,” said the Duch- 
ess. “Isn’t it a dear? It’s a Leonardo 
da Vinci.” 

“Teonardo fiddlesticks!” cried Lord 
Lackington. “Leonardo indeed! what 
absurdity! Really, Duchess, you should 
tell Crowborough to be more careful 
about his things. We mustn’t give 
handles to these fellows.” 

“What do you mean?” said the Duch- 
ess, offended. “If it isn’t a Leonardo, 
pray what is it?” 

“Why, a bad school copy, of course!” 
said Lord Lackington, hotly. “ Look at 
the eyes,”—he took out a pencil and 
pointed,—* look at the neck—look at the 
fingers!” 

The Duchess pouted. 

“Oh!” she said. “Then there is some- 
thing in fingers!” 

Lord Lackington’s face suddenly re- 
laxed. He broke into a shout of laugh- 
ter, bon enfant that he was; and the 


Duchess laughed too; but under cover of 
their merriment she, mindful of quite 
other things, drew him a little farther 
away from Julie. 

“1 thought you had asked her to Non- 
pareil for Easter?” she said, in his ear, 
with a motion of her pretty head towards 
Julie in the distance. 

“Yes—but, my dear lady, Blanche 
won’t come home! She and Aileen put it 
off and put it off. Now she says they mean 
to spend May in Switzerland,—may per- 
haps be away the whole summer! I had 
counted on them for Easter. I am de- 
pendent on Blanche for hostess. It is 
really too bad of her. Everything has 
broken down, and William and I ”—he 
named his youngest son-—“ are going to 
the Uredales for a fortnight.” 

Lord Uredale, his eldest son, a sports- 
man and farmer, troubled by none of his 
father’s originalities, reigned over the 
second family “ place,” in Herefordshire, 
beside the Wye. 

“Has Aileen any love-affairs yet?” 
said the Duchess abruptly, raising her 
face to his. 

Lord Lackington looked surprised. 

“Not that I know of. However, I 
dare say they wouldn’t tell me. I’m a 
sieve, I know! Have you heard of any? 
Tell me!”—he stooped to her with rogu- 
ish eagerness. “I like to steal a march 
on Blanche!” 

So he knew nothing!—while half their 
world was talking! It was very charac- 
teristic, however. Except for his own hob- 
bies, artistic, medical, or military, Lord 
Lackington had walked through life as 
a Johnny Head-in-Air, from his youth 
till now. His children had not trusted 
him with their secrets; and he had never 
discovered them for himself. 

“Ts there any likeness between Julie 
and Aileen?” whispered the Duchess. 

Lord Lackington started. Both turned 
their eyes toward Julie, as she stood 
some ten yards away from them, in front 
of a refined and mysterious profile of the 
cinque-cento,—some lady perhaps of the 
d’Fste or Sforza families—attributed to 
Ambrogio da Predis. In her soft black 
dress, delicately folded and draped to 
hide her excessive thinness, her small 
toque fitting closely over her wealth of 
hair—her only ornament a long and 
slender chain set with uncut jewels 
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which Lord Lackington had brought her 
the day before, and a bunch of violets 
which the Duchess had just slipped into 
her belt,—she was as rare and delicate 
as the picture. But she turned her face 
towards them, and Lord Lackington 
made a sudden exclamation. 

“No! Good heavens, no! Aileen was 
a dancing-sprite when I saw her last— 
and this poor girl!— Duchess! why does 
she look like that /—so sad, so bloodless!” 

He turned upon her impetuously, his 
face frowning and disturbed. 

The Duchess sighed. 

“You and I have just got to do all we 
ean for her!” she said, relieved to see that 
Julie had wandered farther away, as 
though it pleased her to be left to her- 
self. 

“But I would do anything—every- 
thing,” cried Lord Lackington. “ Of 
course none of us can undo the past. 
Sut I offered yesterday to make full pro- 
vision for her. She has refused. She has 
the most quixotic notions, poor child!” 

“No, let her earn her own living—yet 
awhile. It will do her good! But—shall 
I tell you secrets?’ The Duchess looked 
at him, knitting her small brows. 

“Tell me what I ought to know—no 
more!” he said, gravely, with a dignity 
contrasting oddly with his school-boy 
curiosity in the matter of little Aileen’s 
lover. 

The Duchess hesitated. Just in front 
of her was a picture of the Venetian 
school representing St. George, Princess 
Saba, and the dragon. The princess, a 
long and slender victim, with bowed head 
and fettered hands, reminded her of Ju- 
lie. The dragon—perfidious, encroaching 
wretch !—he was easy enough of interpre- 
tation! But from the blue distance, thank 
Heaven, spurs the champion. Oh! ye 
Heavenly Powers, give him wings and 
strength! “St. George—St. George to 
the rescue!” 

“Well,” she said, slowly, “I can tell 
you of some one who is very devoted to 
Julie—some one worthy of her. Come 
with me.” 

And she took him away into the next 
room, still talking in his ear. 





When they returned, Lord Lackington 
was radiant. With a new eagerness he 
looked for Julie’s distant figure amid 
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the groups scattered about the central 
room. The Duchess had sworn him to 
secrecy, indeed, and he meant to be dis- 
eretion itself. But—Jacob Delatield !— 
yes, that indeed would be a solution! His 
pride was acutely pleased; his affection, 
of which he already began to feel no 
small store for this charming woman of 
his own blood,—this poor granddaughter 
de la main qauche,—was strengthened 
and stimulated. She was sad now and 
out of spirits, poor thing, because, no 
doubt, of this horrid business with Lady 
Henry — to whom, by - the - way, he had 
written his mind. But time would see 
to that—time gently and discreetly as- 
sisted by himself and the Duchess. It 
was impossible that she should finally 
hold out against such a good fellow,— 
impossible, and most unreasonable. No, 
Rose’s daughter would be brought back 
safely to her mother’s world and class; 
and poor Rose’s tragedy would at last 
work itself out for good. How strange, 
romantic, and providential! 

In such a mood did he how devote 
himself to Julie. He chattered about 
the pictures; he gossiped about their 
owners; he excused himself for the ab- 
sence of “that gadabout Blanche”; he 
made her promise him a Whitsuntide 
visit instead, and whispered in her ear, 
“You shall have her room!”; he paid her 
the most handsome and gallant atten- 
tions, natural to the man of fashion par 
excellence, mingled with something inti- 
mate, brusque, capricious, which marked 
her his own and of the family. Seventy- 
five!—with that step, that earriage of 
the shoulders, that vivacity !—ridiculous! 

And Julie could not but respond. 

Something stole into her heart that 
had never vet lodged there. She must 
love the old man—she did. When he left 
her for the Duchess her eyes followed 
him,—her dark-rimmed wistful eyes. 

“T must be off,” said Lord Lacking- 
ton, presently, buttoning up his coat. 
“ This, ladies, has been dalliance. T now 
go to my duties. Read me in the Times 
to-morrow. I shall make a_ rattling 
speech. You see, I shall rub it in!” 

“ Montresor?” said the Duchess. 

Lord Lackington nodded. That after- 
noon he proposed to strew the floor of the 
House of Lords with the débris of Mon- 
tresor’s farcical reforms— 
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Suddenly he pulled himself up: 

*“ Duchess, look round you!—at those 
two in the doorway! Isn’t it—by George, 
it is!-—Chudleigh and his boy!” 

“Yes, yes, it is!” said the Duchess, 
in some excitement. “ Don’t recognize 
them. Don’t speak to him! Jacob im- 
plored me not.” 

And she hurried her companions along 
till they were well out of the track of 
the new-comers; then on the threshold 
of another room she paused, and touch- 
ing Julie on the arm, said, in a whisper: 

“ Now, look back! That’s Jacob’s 
Duke—and his poor, poor boy!” 

Julie threw a hurried glance tow- 
ards the two figures; but that glance 
impressed forever upon her memory a 
most tragic sight. 

A man of middle height, sallow and 
eareworn, with jet-black hair and beard, 
supported a sickly lad, apparently about 
seventeen, who clung to his arm and 
coughed at intervals. The father moved 
as though in a dream. He looked at the 
pictures with unseeing, lustreless eyes, 
except when the boy asked him a ques- 
tion. Then he would smile, stoop his 
head and answer, only to resume again 
immediately his melancholy passivity. 
The boy meanwhile, his lips gently part- 
ed over his white teeth, his blue eyes 
wide open and intent upon the pictures, 
his emaciated cheeks deeply flushed, wore 
an aspect of patient suffering, of docile 
dependence, peculiarly touching. 

It was evident the father and son 
thought of none but each other. From 
time to time the man would make the 
boy rest on one of the seats in the middle 
of the room; and the boy would look up 
and chatter to his companion standing 
before him. Then again they would re- 
sume their walk, the boy leaning on his 
father. Clearly the poor lad was mark- 
ed for death; clearly also he was the de- 
sire of his father’s heart. 

“The possessor, and the héir, of per- 
haps the finest houses and the most mag- 
nificent estates in England!” said Lord 
Lackington, with a shrug of pity. “ And 
Chudleigh would gladly give them all to 
keep that boy alive.” 

Julie turned away. Strange thoughts 
had been passing and repassing through 
her brain. 

Then, with angry loathing, she flung 


her thoughts from her. What did the 
Chudleigh inheritance matter to her? 
That night she said good-by to the man 
she loved. These three miserable, burn- 
ing weeks were done. Her heart, her life, 
would go with Warkworth to Africa and 
the desert. If, at the beginning of this 
period of passion—so short in prospect, 
and, to look back upon, an eternity !— 
she had ever supposed that power or 
wealth could make her amends for the 
loss of her lover, she was in no mood 
to caleulate such compensations to-day. 
Parting was too near, the anguish in her 
veins too sharp. 

“Jacob takes them to Paris to-mor- 
row,” said the Duchess to Lord Lack- 
ington. “The Duke has heard of some 
new doctor.” 


An hour or two later Sir Wilfrid Bury, 
in the smoking-room of his elub, took 
out a letter which he had that morning 
received from Lady Henry Delafield and 
gave it a second reading: 

“So I hear that Mademoiselle’s social 
prospects are not, after all, so triumphant 
as both she and I imagined. I gave the 
world credit for more fools than it seems 
actually to possess; and she—well, I own 
I am a little puzzled. Has she taken 
leave of her senses? I am told that she 
is constantly seen with this man; that in 
spite of all denials there can be no doubt 
of his engagement to the Moffatt girl; 
and that en somme she has done herself 
no good by the whole affair. But, after 
all, poor soul, she is disinterested! She 
stands to gain nothing, as I understand; 
and she risks a good deal. From this 
comfortable distance, I really find some- 
thing touching in her behavior. 

“She gives her first ‘ Wednesday,’ I 
understand, to-morrow. ‘ Mademoiselle 
Le Breton at home’! I eonfess I am 
curious. By all means go, and send me 
a full report. Mr. Montresor and his 
wife will certainly be there. He and I 
have been corresponding, of course. He 
wishes to persuade me that he feels 
himself in some way responsible for 
Mademoiselle’s position, and for my dis- 
missal of her—that I ought to allow him 
in consequence full freedom of action. 
T cannot see matters in the same light. 
But, as J tell him, the change will be all 
to his advantage. He exchanges a frac- 
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tious old woman, always ready to tell him 
unpleasant truths, for one who has made 
flattery her métier. If he wants quan- 
tity she will give it him. Quality he can 
dispense with—as I have seen for some 
time past. 

“Lord Lackington has written me an 
impertinent letter. It seems she has re- 
vealed herself, and il s’en prend a moi, 
beeause I kept the secret from him, and 
because I have now dared to dismiss his 
eranddaughter. I am in the midst of a 
reply which amuses me. He is to cast 
off his belongings as he pleases; but when 
a lady of the Chantrey blood—no matter 
how she came by it—condescends to enter 
a paid employment, legitimate or illegiti- 
mate, she must be treated en reine, or 
Lord L. will know the reason why. 
‘Here is £100 a year, and let me hear 
no more of you!’ he says to her at six- 
teen. Thirteen years later, I take her 
in, respect his wishes, and keep the secret. 
She mishehaves herself, and I dismiss 
her. Where is the grievance? He him- 
self made her a lectrice; and now com- 
plains that she is expected to do her duty 
in that line of life. He himself banished 
her from the family; and now grumbles 
that I did not at once foist her upon him. 
He would like to escape the odium of his 
former action by blaming me; but I am 
not meek; and I shall make him regret 
his letter. 

“As for Jacob Delafield, don’t trouble 
yourself to write me any further news of 
him. He has insulted me lately in a way 
I shall not soon forgive,—nothing to do, 
however, with the lady who says she 
refused him. Whether her report be 
veracious or no, matters nothing to me; 
any more than his chances of succeeding 
to the Captain’s place. He is one of the 
ingenious fools who despise the old ways 
of ruining themselves; and in the end 
achieve it as well as the commoner sort. 
He owes me a good deal, and at one 
time it pleased me to imagine that he was 
capable both of affection and gratitude. 
That is the worst of being a woman: we 
pass from one illusion to another; love is 
only the beginning; there are a dozen to 
come after. 

“ You will scold me for a bitter tongue. 
Well, my dear Wilfrid, I am not gay 
here! There are too many women; too 
many church services; and I see too 
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much of my doctor. I pine for London; 
and I don’t see why I should have been 
driven out of it by an infrigante. 

“Write to me, my dear Wilfrid. I 
am not quite so bad as I paint myself; 
say to yourself she has arthritis, she is 
sixty-five, and her new companion reads 
aloud with a twang; then you will only 
wonder at my moderation.” 


Sir Wilfrid returned the letter to his 
pocket. That day, at luncheon, with 
Lady Hubert, he had had the curiosity to 
question Susan Delafield, Jacob’s fair- 
haired sister, as to the reasons for her 
brother’s quarrel with Lady Henry. 

It appeared that being now in receipt 
of what seemed to himself, at any rate, 
a large salary as his cousin’s agent, he 
had thought it his duty to save up and 
repay the sums which Lady Henry had 
formerly spent upon his education. 

His letter enclosing the money had 
reached that lady during the first week 
of her stay at Torquay. It was, no doubt, 
couched in tertms less cordial or more 
formal than would have been the case 
before Miss Le Breton’s_ expulsion. 
“Not that he defends her altogether,” 
said Susan Delafield, who was _ herself 
inclined to side with Lady Henry, “ but 
as Lady Henry has refused to see him 
since, it was not much good being friend- 
ly, was it?’ 

Anyway the letter and its enclosure 
had completed a breach already begun. 
Lady Henry had taken furious offence; 
the check had been insultingly returned; 
and had now gone to swell the finances 
of a London hospital. 

Sir Wilfrid was just reflecting that 
Jacob’s honesty had better have waited 
for a more propitious season, when, look- 
ing up, he saw the War Minister beside 
him, in the act of searching for a news- 
paper. 

“ Released ?” said Bury, with a smile. 

“Yes, thank Heaven. Lackington is, 
I believe, still pounding at me in the 
House of Lords. But that amuses him 
and doesn’t hurt me.” 

“You'll carry your Resolutions?” 

“Oh dear yes—with no trouble at 
all,” said the Minister, almost with 
sulkiness, as he threw himself into a 
chair and looked with distaste at the 
newspaper he had taken up. 
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Sir Wilfrid surveved him. 

“We meet ‘to-night?” he said, pres- 
ently. 

“You mean in Heribert Street‘ I 
suppose so,” said Montresor, without 
cordiality. 

“T have just got a letter from her 
ladyship.” 

“Well, I hope it is more agreeable 
than those she writes to me. A more 
unreasonable old woman—!” 

The tired minister took up Punch, 
looked at a page, and flung it down 
again. Then he said, 

“Are you going?” 

“T don’t know. Lady Henry gives 
me leave—which makes me feel myself 
a kind of spy! 

“Oh, never = mind. Come along. 
Mademoiselle Julie will want all our 
support. I don’t hear her as_ kindly 
spoken of just now as I should wish.” 

“No. Lady Henry has more personal 
hold than we thought.” 

“And Mademoiselle Julie less tact. 
Why, in the name of goodness, does she 
go and get herself talked about with the 
particular man who is engaged to her 
little cousin? You know, by-the-way, 
that the story of her parentage is leaking 
out fast? Most people seem to know 
something about it.” 

“Well, that was bound to come. Will 
it do her good or harm?” 

“Harm, for the present. A few people 
are straitlacedi—and a good many feel 
they have been taken in. But anyway, 
this flirtation is a mistake!” 

“ Nobody really knows whether the 
man is engaged to the Moffatt girl or no. 
The guardians have forbidden it.” 

“ At any rate everybody is kind enough 
to say so. It’s a blunder on Mademoiselle 
Julie’s part. As to the man himself, of 
course, there is nothing to say. He is a 
very clever fellow,”—Montresor looked 
ut his companion, with a sudden stiffness, 
as though defying contradiction. “ He 
will do this piece of work that we have 
given him to do extremely well.” 

“The Mokembé Mission ?” 

Montresor nodded. 

“THe had very considerable claims, and 
was appointed entirely on his military 
record. All the tales as to Mademoi- 
selle’s influence,—with me, for instance! 
—that Lady Henry has been putting 
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into cireulation, are either absurd tic- 
tion, or—have only the very smallest 
foundation in fact.” 

Sir Wilfrid smiled amicably and di- 
verted the conversation: 

“Warkworth starts at once?” 

“He goes to Paris to-morrow. I rec- 
ommended him to see Pattison, the Mil 
itary Secretary there, who was in the 


expedition of five years back.” 


* This hasn’t gone as well as it ought,” 
said Dr. Meredith in the ear of the 
Duchess. 

They were standing inside the door 
of Julie’s litthe drawing-room. The 
Duchess, in a dazzling frock of white 
and silver, which placed Clarisse among 
the divinities of her craft, looked round 
her with a look of worry. 

“What's the matter with the tiresome 
creatures? Why is everybody going so 
early? And there are not half the people 
here who ought to be here!” 

Meredith shrugged his shoulders. 

“T saw vou at Chatton House the other 
night ?” he said, in the same tone. 

“Well!” said the Duchess, sharply. 

“Tt seemed to me there was something 
of a demonstration.” 

“Against Julie? Let them try it!” 
said the little lady, with evasive defiance. 
“We shall be too strong for them.” 

“ Lady Henry is putting her back into 
it. I confess I never thought she would 
be either so venomous or so successful.” 

*“ Tulie will come out all right!” 

“ She would—triumphantly—if—” 

The Duchess glanced at him uneasily: 

“T believe you are overworking her. 
She looks skin and bone.” 

Dr. Meredith shook his head. 

“On the contrary, I have been holding 
her back. But it seems she wants to earn 
a good deal of money.” 

“That’s so absurd!” eried the Duch- 
ess, “ when there are people only pining 
to give her some of theirs.” 

“ No, no!” said the journalist, brusque- 
ly. “She is quite right there. Oh! it 
would be all right, if she were herself. 
She would make short work of Lady 
Henry. But—Mademoiselle Julie!”—for 
she glided past them, and he raised his 
voice,—“ sit down, and rest yourself. 
Don’t take so much trouble.” 

She flung them a smile. 
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Lord Lackington is going;” and she 
hurried on. 

Lord Lackington was standing in a 
group which contained Sir Wilfrid Bury 
and Mr. Montresor. 

“Well, good-by, good-by!” he said, as 
she came up to him. “1 must go. I’m 
nearly asleep.” 

“Tired with abusing me?’ said Mon- 
tresor, nonchalantly, turning round upon 
him. 

“No,—only with trying to make head 
or tail of you,” said Lackington, gayly. 
Then he s tooped over Julie: 

“Take care of yourself. Come back 
rosier—and fatter.” 

“T’m perfectly well. Let me come 
with you.” 

“ No, don’t trouble yourself!” For she 
had followed him into the hall, and found 
his coat for him. All the arrangements 
for her little “evening ” had been of the 
simplest. That had been a point of pride 
with her. Madame Bornier and Thérése 
dispensing tea and coffee in the dining- 
room; one hired parlor-maid; and she 
herself active and busy everywhere. Cer- 
tain French models were in her head; 
and memories of her mother’s bare little 
salon in Bruges, with its good talk, and 
its thinnest of thin refreshments,—a few 
cups of weak tea, or glasses of eau sucrée, 
with a plate of patisserie. 

The hired parlor-maid was whistling 
for a eab in the service of some other 
departing guest; so Julie herself put 
Lord Lackington into his coat, much to 
his discomfort. 

“T don’t think you ought to have 
come,” she said to him, with soft re- 
proach. “ Why did you have that faint- 
ing fit before dinner ?” 

“T say !—who’s been telling tales ?” 

“Sir Wilfrid Bury met your son Mr. 
Chantrey—at dinner.” 

“ Bill can never hold his tongue. Oh! 
it was nothing,—not with the proper 
treatment, mind you! Of course if the 
allopaths were to get their knives into 
me!—But thank God! I’m out of that 
galére! Well, in a fortnight—isn’t it ?— 
we shall both be in town again. I don’t 
like saying good-by !” 

And he took both her hands in his. 

“Tt all seems so strange to me still— 
so strange!” he murmured. 

“ Next week I shall see mamma’s 
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grave,” said Julie, under her breath. 
“Shall I put some flowers there for 
you ¢” 

The fine blue eyes above her wavered. 
He bent to her: 

“Yes. And write to me: Come back 
soon! Oh! you’ll see—things will all 
come right—perfectly right! in spite of 


wo 


Lady Henry! 





Confidence, encouragement,—a charm- 
ing raillery—an enthusiastic tenderness 
—all these beamed upon her from the 
old man’s tone and gesture. She was 
puzzled. But with another pressure of 
the hand he was gone. She stood looking 
after him. And as the carriage drove 
away, the sound of the wheels hurt her. 
It was the withdrawal’ of something pro- 
tecting,—something more her own, when 
all was said, than anything else which 
remained to her. 

As she returned to the drawing-room, 
Dr. Meredith intercepted her. 

“You want me to send you some work 
to take abroad?” he said in a low voice. 
“T shall do nothing of the kind.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because you ought to have a com- 
plete holiday.” 

“Very well. Then I sha’n’t be able 
to pay my way,” she said, with a tired 
smile. 

“Remember the doctor’s bills if you 
fall ill.” 

“Til! Dm never ill,” she said, with 
scorn. Then she looked round the room 
deliberately; and her gaze returned to 
her companion. “I am not likely to be 
fatigued with society, am I?” she added, 
in a voice that did not attempt to dis- 
guise the bitterness within. 

“My dear lady, you are hardly in- 
stalled.” 

“T have been here a month,—the crit- 
ical month. Now was the moment to 
stand by me, or throw me over 
pas? This is my first party, my house- 
warming! I gave a fortnight’s notice; 
T asked about sixty people, whom I knew 
well. Some did not answer at all. Of 
the rest, half declined —rather curtly, 
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in many instances. And of those who 
accepted, not all are here. And oh! how 
it dragged!” 

Meredith looked at her rather guiltily, 
not knowing what to say. It was true 
the evening had dragged. In both their 
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minds there rose the memory of Lady 
Henry’s “ Wednesdays,” the beautiful 
rooms, the varied and brilliant company, 
the power and consideration which had 
attended Lady Henry’s companion. 

“T suppose,” said Julie, shrugging her 
shoulders, “I had been thinking of the 
French mattresses de salon —like a fool; 
of Mlle. de L’Espinasse — or Madame 
Mohl,—imagining that people would come 
to me for a cup of tea, and an agreeable 
hour. But in England, it seems, people 
must be paid to talk. Talk is a business 
affair—vou give it for a consideration.” 

“No, no!—you'll build it up,” said 
Meredith. In his heart of hearts he said 
to himself that she had not been herself 
that night. Her wonderful social in- 
stinets, her memory, her adroitness, had 
somehow failed her. And from a hostess, 
strained, conscious, and only artificially 
gay, the little gathering had taken its 
note. 

“You have the old guard, anyway!” 
added the journalist, with a smile, as he 
looked round the room. The Duchess, 
Delafield, Montresor and his wife, Gen- 
eral McGill, and three or four other old 
habitués of the Bruton Street evenings 
were scattered about the little drawing- 
room. General Fergus, too, was there— 
had arrived early, and was staying late. 
His frank soldier’s face, the accent, 
cheerful, homely, careless, with which 
he threw off talk full of marrow, talk 
only possible—for all its simplicity—to 
a man whose life had been already closely 
mingled with the fortunes of his country, 
had done something to bind Julie’s poor 
little party together. Her eye rested 
on him with gratitude. Then she re- 
plied to Meredith: 

“Mr. Montresor will scareely come 
again.” 

“What do you mean? Ungrateful 
lady! Montresor! who has already sacri- 
ficed Lady Henry and the habits of thirty 
years, to your beaux yeux!” 

“That is what he will never forgive 
me,” said Julie, sadly. “ He has satis- 
fied his pride, and I—have lost a friend.” 

“ Pessimist!—Mrs. Montresor seemed 
to me most friendly.” 

Julie laughed. 

“ She, of course, is enchanted. Her 
husband has never been her own till now. 
She married him subject to Lady Henry’s 


rights. But all that she will soon forget, 
—and my existence with it.” 

“T won't argue. It only makes you 
more stubborn,” said Meredith. “ Ah!— 
still they come!” 

For the door opened, to admit the tall 
figure of Major Warkworth. 

“Am I very late?’ he said, with a 
surprised look as he glanced at the thinly 
scattered room. Julie greeted him, and 
he excused himself on the ground of a 
dinner which had begun just an hour 
late, owing to the tardiness of a cabinet 
minister. 

Meredith observed the young man with 
some attention from the dark corner in 
which Julie had left him. The gossip 
of the moment had reached him also: 
but he had not paid much heed to it. 
It seemed to him that nobody knew any- 
thing first-hand of the Moffatt affair. 
And for himself he found it difficult to 
believe that Julie Le Breton was any 
man’s dupe. 

She must marry, poor thing !—of course 
she must marry. Since it had been plain 
to him that she would never listen to his 
own suit, this great-hearted and clear- 
brained man had done his best to stifle 
in himself all small or grasping im- 
pulses. But this fellow!—with his in- 
ferior temper and morale—alack! why 
are the clever women such fools! 

If only she had confided in him—her 
old and tried friend—he thought he could 
have put things before her, so as to in- 
fluence without offending her. But he 
suffered, had always suffered, from the 
jealous reserve which underlay her 
charm, her inborn tendency to secretive- 
ness and intrigue. 

Now as he watched her few words with 
Warkworth, it seemed to him that he 
saw the signs of some hidden relation. 
How flushed she was suddenly, and her 
eyes so bright! 

He was not allowed much time or 
scope, however, for observation. Wark- 
worth took a turn round the room, chatted 
a little with this person and that, then 
on the plea that he was off to Paris early 
on the following morning, approached his 
hostess again to take his leave. 

“ Ah, yes, you start to-morrow!” said 
Montresor, rising. “ Well, good luck to 
you—good luck to you!” 

General Fergus, too, advanced. The 
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whole room, indeed, awoke to the situa- 
tion, and all the remaining guests group- 
ed themselves round the young soldier. 
Even the Duchess was thawed a little by 
this actual moment of departure. After 
all, the man was going on his country’s 
service. 

“No child’s play this mission, I can 
assure you,” General MeGill said to her. 
“Warkworth will want all the powers 
he has—of mind or body !” 

The slim young fellow, so boyishly el- 
egant in his well-cut evening dress, re- 
ceived the ovation offered to him with 
an evident pleasure, which tried to hide 
itself in the usual English ways. He had 
been very pale when he came in. But his 
cheek reddened as Montresor grasped him 
by the hand, as the two generals bade 
him a cordial God-speed, as Sir Wilfrid 
gave him a jesting message for the Brit- 
ish representative in Egypt, and as the 
ladies present accorded him those flatter- 
ing and admiring looks that woman keeps 
for valor. 

Julie counted for little in these fare- 
wells. She stood apart and rather silent. 
* They have had their good-by!” thought 
the Duchess, with a thrill she could not 
help. 

“ Three days in Paris?” said Sir Wil- 
frid. “A fortnight to Denga,—and then 
how long before vou start for the in- 
terior 9” 

“Oh! three weeks for collecting por- 
ters aud supplies. They're drilling the 
escort already. We should be off by the 
middle of May.” 

“A bad month,” said General Fergus, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“Unfortunately affairs won't wait. 
But I am already stiff with quinine,” 
laughed Warkworth.‘ or IT shall be by 
the time T get to Denga. Good-by— 
good-by.” 

And in another moment he was gone. 
Miss Le Breton had given him her hand, 
and wished him “ Bon voyage!” like ev- 
erybody eise. 

The party broke up. The Duchess 
kissed her Julie with peculiar tenderness; 
Delafield pressed her hand, and his deep 
kind eyes gave her a lingering look, of 
which, however, she was quite unconscious: 
Meredith renewed his half-irritable, half- 
affectionate counsels of rest and recrea- 
tion: Mrs. Montresor was conventionally 
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effusive; Montresor alone bade the mis- 
tress of the house a somewhat cold and 
perfunctory farewell. Even Sir Wil- 
frid was a little touched, he knew not 
why; he vowed to himself that his report 
to Lady Henry on the morrow should 
contain no food for malice; and in 
wardly he forgave Mademoiselle Julie 
the old romancings. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

T was twenty minutes since the last 

carriage had driven away. Julie was 
still waiting in the little hall, pacing its 
squares of black and white marble 
slowly—backwards and forwards. 

There was a low knock on the door. 

She opened it. Warkworth appeared on 
the threshold, and the high moon behind 
him threw a bright ray into the dim hall, 
where all but one faint light had been 
extinguished. She pointed to the draw- 
ing-room. 

“T will come directly. Let me just go 
and ask Léonie to sit up.” 

Warkworth went into the drawing- 
room. Julie opened the dining - room 
door. Madame Bornier was engaged in 
washing and putting away the china and 
glass which had been used for Julie’s 
modest refreshments. 

“Léonie! you won't go to bed? Major 
Warkworth is here.” 

Madame Bornier did not raise her 
head. 

“Tlow long will he he? 

“Perhaps half an hour.” 

“Tt is already past midnight.” 

“ Léonie! he goes to-morrow.” 


“ Trés-bien. Mais—sais tu, ma chére, 
ce n’est pas convenable, ce que tu fais 
la!” 

And the older woman. straightening 
herself, looked her foster-sister full in 
the face. A kind of watch-dog anxiety, 
a sulky protesting affection, breathed 
from her rugged features. 

Julie went up to her, not angrily—but 
rather with a pleading humility. 

The two women held a rapid colloquy 
in low tones—Madame Bornier remon- 
strating, Julie softly getting her way. 

Then Madame Bornier returned to her 
work, and Julie went to the drawing- 
room. 

Warkworth sprang up as she entered. 
3oth paused and wavered. Then he went 
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up to her, and roughly, irresistibly, drew 
her into his arms. She held back a mo- 
ment, but finally yielded, and clasping 
her hands round his neck, she buried her 
face on his breast. 

They stood so for some minutes, ab- 
solutely silent, save for her hurried 
breathing,—his head bowed upon hers. 

“ Julie! how can we say good-by?” he 
whispered at last. 

She disengaged herself, and seeing his 
face, she tried for composure. 

“Come and sit down.” 

She led him to the window, which he 
had thrown open as he entered the room, 
and they sat beside it hand in hand. A 
mild April night shone outside. Gusts 
of moist air floated in upon them; there 
were dim lights and shadows in the gar- 
den and on the shuttered faeade of the 
great house. 

“Ts it forever?” said Julie, in a low, 
stifled voice,—* Good-by—forever ?” 

She felt his hand tremble. But she did 
not look at him. She seemed to be recit- 
ing words long since spoken in the mind. 

“You will be away—perhaps a year? 
Then you go back to India—and then—” 

She paused. 

Warkworth was physically conscious, 
as it were, of a letter he carried in his 
coat pocket—a letter from Lady Blanche 
Moffatt which had reached him that 
morning; the letter of a grande dame 
reduced to undignified remonstrance by 
sheer maternal terror —terror for the 
health and life of a child, as fragile and 
ethereal as a wild rose in May. Reports 
had reached her; but no!—they could 
not be true! She bade him be thankful 
that not a breath of suspicion had yet 
touched Aileen. As for herself, let him 
write and reassure her at once. Other- 
wise— And the latter part of the letter 
conveyed a veiled menace that Wark- 
worth perfectly understood. 

No,—in that direction, no escape; his 
own past actions closed him in. And 
henceforth, it was clear, he must walk 
more warily. 

But how blame himself for these feel- 
ings of which he was now conscious tow- 
ards Julie Le Breton?—the strongest, 
probably, that a man not built for passion 
would ever know. His relation towards 
her had grown upon him unawares,—and 
now their own hands were about to cut 


it at the root. What blame to either of 
them? Fate had been at work; and 
felt himself glorified by a situation s 
tragically sincere, and by emotions of 
which a month before he would have 
secretly held himself incapable. 

Resolutely, in this last meeting with 
Julie, he gave these emotions play. He 
possessed himself of her cold hands as 
she put her desolate question—* And 
then ?”—and kissed them fervently. 

“Julie! if you and I had met—a year 
ago,— what happened in India would 
never have happened. You know that!” 

“Do I? But it only hurts me to think 
it away like that. There it is,—it has 
happened.” 

She turned upon him suddenly: 

“ Have you any picture of her?” 

He hesitated. 

“Yes,” he said at last. 

“ Have vou got it here?” 

“Why do you ask, dear one? This one 
evening is ours.” 

And again he tried te draw her to him. 
But she persisted: 

“T feel sure you have it. Show it me.” 

“ Julie!—you and you only are in my 
thoughts!” 

“Then do what I ask.” She bent to 
him with a wild entreating air; her lips 
almost touched his cheek. Unwillingly he 
drew out a letter-case from his breast 
pocket, and took from it a little photo- 
graph, which he handed to her. 

She looked at it with eager eyes. A 
face framed, as it were, out of snow 
and fire lay in her hand; a thing most 
delicate, most frail, yet steeped in’ feel- 
ing and significance; a child’s face with 
its soft curls of brown hair, and the 
upper lip raised above the white small 
teeth, as though in a young wonder; yet 
behind its sweetness what suggestions of 
a poetic or tragic’sensibility! The slen- 
der neck carried the little head with 
girlish dignity; the clear, timid eves 
seemed at once to shrink from and trust 
the spectator. 

Julie returned the little picture, and 
hid her face with her hands. Wark- 
worth watched her uncomfortably, and 
at last drew her hands away. 

“What are you thinking of?” he said, 
almost with violence. “Don’t shut me 
out !” 

“T am not jealous now,” she said, look- 
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ing at him piteously. “I don’t hate her. 
And if she knew all,—she couldn't —hate 
me.” 

“No one could hate her. She is an 
angel. But she is not my Julie!” he said, 
vehemently: and he thrust the little 
picture into his pocket again. 

* Tell me,” she said, after a pause, 
laying her hand on his knee, “ when did 
you begin to think of me—differently ? 
All the winter when we used to meet, you 
never—you never loved me then?” 

“ Tow, placed as [I was, could I let 
myself think of love? I only knew that 
I wanted to see vou, to talk to you, to 
write to you—that the day when we did 
not meet was a lost day. Don’t be so 
proud !”—he tried to laugh at her. “ You 
didn’t think of me in any special way, 
either. You were much too busy making 
bishops, or judges, or Academicians! 
Oh, Julie, I was so afraid of you in those 
early days!” 

“The first night we met,” she said, 
passionately, “I found a carnation you 
had worn in your button-hole. I put it 
under my pillow, and felt for it in the 
dark like a talisman. You had stood be- 
tween me and Lady Henry twice. You 
had smiled at me and pressed my hand— 
not as others did—but as though you 
understood me, myself—as though at least 
vou wished to understand. Then came 
the joy of joys, that I could help you— 
that I could do something for you, Ah! 
how it altered life for me! I never turn- 
ed the corner of a street that I did not 
eount on the chance of seeing you be- 
yond,—suddenly—on my path. I never 
heard your voice that it did not thrill 
me from head to foot. I never made a 
new friend or acquaintance that I did not 
ask myself first how I could thereby 
serve you. I never saw you come into 
the room that my heart did not leap. 
I never slept but you were in my dreams. 
[ loathed London when you were out of it. 
It was Paradise when you were there!” 

Straining back from him as he still 
held her hands, her whole face and form 
sheok with the energy of her confession. 
Her wonderful hair, loosened from the 
thin gold bands in which it had been 
confined during the evening, fell in a 
glossy confusion about her brow and 
slender neck; its black masses, the melt- 
ing brilliance of the eves, the tragic free- 
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dom of the attitude, gave to both form 
and face a wild and poignant beauty. 

Warkworth beside her was conscieus 
first of amazement, then of a kind of re- 
pulsion—a kind of fear—till all else was 
lost in a hurry of joy and gratitude. 

The tears stood on his cheek. “ Jule! 
—you shame me—you trample me into 
the earth!” 

He tried to gather her in his arms. 
But she resisted. Caresses were not what 
those eyes demanded, eyes feverishly 
bright with the memory of her own past 
dreams. Presently, indeed, she with- 
drew herself from him. She rose and 
closed the window; she put the lamp in 
another place; she brought her rebellious 
hair into order. 

“We must not be so mad!” she said, 
with a quivering smile, as she again 
seated herself, but at some distance from 
him. “ You see, for me, the great ques- 
tion is”—her voice became low and 
rapid—* what am I going to do with the 
future? For you it is all plain. We part 
to-night. You have yvour career, your 
marriage. I withdraw from your life 
absolutely. But for me—” 

She paused. It was the manner of one 
trving to see her way in the dark. 

“Your social gifts,” said Warkworth, 
in agitation, “ your friends, Julie—these 
will occupy your mind. Then, of course, 
you will, vou must, marry! Oh! you'll 
soon forget me, Julie. IT pray you may.” 

“My social gifts?” she repeated, disre 
garding the rest of his speech. “I have 
told you already they have broken down. 
Society sides with Lady Henry. I am 
to be made to know my place,—I do 
know it!” 

“The Duchess will fight for you.” 

She laughed. 

“The Duke won’t let her, — nor 
shall I!” 

“Yowll marry!” he repeated, with 
emotion. “ You'll find some one worthy 
of you.—some one who will give you the 
great position for which you were bern!” 

“T eould have it at any moment,” she 
said, looking him quietly in the eyes. 

Warkworth drew back, conscious of a 
disagreeable shock. He had been talking 
in generalities, giving away the future 
with that. fluent prodigality, that easy 
prophecy, which costs so little. What. 
did she mean ? 
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a Delafie ld!’ he eried. 

And he waited for her reply—which 
lingered—in a tense and growing eager- 
ness. The notion had crossed his mind 
once or twice during the winter, only to 
be dismissed as ridiculous. Then, on the 
occasion of their first quarrel, when Julie 
had snubbed him in Delafield’s presence 
and to Delafield’s advantage, he had been 
conscious of a momentary alarm. But 
Julie, who on that one and only occasion 
had paraded her intimacy with Delafield, 
theneceforward said not a word of him, 
and Warkworth’s jealousy had died for 
lack of fuel. In relation to Julie, Dela- 
field had been surely the mere shadow 
and agent of his little cousin the Duch- 
ess ’—a_ friendly, knight-errant sort of 
person, with a liking for the distressed ? 
What!—the heir-presumptive of Chud- 
leigh Abbey, and one of the most famous 
of English dukedoms!—when even he, 
the struggling penurious officer, would 
never have dreamt of such a match? 

Julie meanwhile heard only jealousy 
in his exclamation; and it caressed her 
ear, her heart. She was tempted once 
more, woman-like, to dwell upon the other 
lover; and again something compelling 
and delicate in her feeling towards Dela- 
field forbade. 

“ No—you mustn’t make me tell you 
any more!” she said, putting the name 
aside with a proud gesture. “It would 
be poor and mean. But it’s true. I have 
only to put out my band for what you 
eall ‘a great position.’ I have refused 
to put it out. Sometimes, of course, it 
has dazzled me. To-night it seems to 
me—dust and ashes! No!—when we two 
have said good-by —I shali begin life 
again. And this time I shall live it in 
my own way—for my own ends. I’m very 
tired! Henceforth ‘T’ll walk where my 
own nature would be leading,—it vexes 
me to choose another guide!’ 

And as she spoke the words of one of 
the chainless souls of history, in a voice 
passionately full and rich, she sprang to 
her feet, and drawing her slender form 
to its full height, she locked her hands 
behind her, and began to pace the room 
with a wild, free step. 

Every nerve in Warkworth’s frame was 
tingling. He was carried out of himself, 
first by the rebellion of her look and 
manner, then by this fact, so new, so 
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astounding, which her very evasion had 
confirmed. During her whole contest 
with Lady Henry—and now, in her pres- 
ent ambiguous position—she had Dela- 
field, and, through Delafield, the English 
great world, in the hollow of her hand? 
This nameless woman!—no longer in her 
first youth. And she had refused? He 
watched her in a speechless wonder. 

The thought leaped—“ And this sub- 
lime folly—this madness—was for me?” 

It stirred and intoxicated him. Yet 
she was not thereby raised in his eyes. 
Nay; the contrary! With the passion 
which was rapidly mounting in his veins 
there mingled—poor Julie!—a curious 
diminution of respect. 

“Julie!” He held out his hand to her, 
peremptorily. “Come to me again. You 
are so wonderful to-night—in that white 
dress—-like a wild muse! I shall always 
see you so. Come!” 

She obeyed, and gave him her hands, 
standing beside his chair. But her fac 
was still absorbed. 

“To be free!” she said, under her 
breath,—* free, like my parents—from all 
these petty struggles and conventions!” 

Then she felt his kisses on her hands, 
and her expression changed. 

“ How we cheat ourselves with words!” 
she whispered, trembling; and withdraw- 
ing one hand, she smoothed back the light 
brown curls from his brow, with that 
protecting tenderness which had always 
entered into her love for him. “ To- 
night we are here—together—this one 
last night! And to-morrow —at this 
time—you’ll be in Paris:—perhaps you'll 
be looking out at the lights—and the 
erowds on the Boulevard—and the chest- 
nut-trees. They'll just be in their first 
leaf—I know so well!—and the little thin 
leaves will be shining so green under the 
lamps !—and I shall be here,—and it will 
be all over and done with—forever. What 
will it matter whether I am free, or not 
free? I shall be alone/—that’s all a wo- 
man knows.” 

Her voice died away. Warkworth rose. 
He put his arms round her, and she did 
not resist. 

“Julie!” he said in her ear, “why 
should vou be alone?” 

A silence fell between them. 

“T—I don’t understand,” she said at 


last. 
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“ Julie, listen! 1 shall be three days 
in Paris. But my business can be per- 
fectly done in one. What if you met me 
there after to-morrow? What harm 
would it be? We-are not babes, we two. 
We understand life. And who would have 
any right to blame, or to meddle ‘—Julie! 
—I know a little inn in the valley of the 
Biévre,—quite near Paris—but all wood 
and field. No English tourists ever go 
there. Sometimes an artist or two—but 
this is not the time of year. Julie!— 
why shouldn’t we spend our last two days 
there, — together — away from all the 
world—tbefore we say good-by? You've 
been afraid here of prying people—of the 
Duchess even—of Madame Bornier—how 
she scowls at me sometimes! Why 
shouldn’t we sweep all that away—and 
be happy! Nobody should ever—nobody 
could ever know.” His voice dropped, 
beeame still more hurried and soft. “ We 
might go as brother and _ sister,—that 
would be quite simple. You are practi- 
eally French. I speak French well. Who 
is to have an idea, a suspicion, of our 
identity? The spring there is mild and 
warm. The Bois de Verriéres close by 
is full of flowers. When my father was 
alive, and I was a child, we went once, 
to economize, for a year, to a village a 
mile or two away. But I knew this place 
quite well. A lovely, green, quiet spot! 
With your poetical ideas, Julie, you 
would delight in it. Two days!—wan- 
dering in the woods—together. Then I 
put you into the train for Brussels; and 
I go my way. But to all eternity, Julie! 
—those days will have been ours!” 

At the first words almost Julie had dis- 
engaged herself. Pushing him from her 
with both hands, she listened to him in 
dumb amazement. The color first de- 
serted her face, then returned in a flood. 

“So you despise me!” she said, catch- 
ing her breath. 

“No. I adore you!” 

She fell upon a chair and hid her eyes. 
He first knelt beside her, arguing and 
soothing; then he paced up and down 
before her, talking very fast and low, de- 
fending and developing the scheme, till 
it stood before them complete and tempt- 
ing in all its details. 

Julie did not look up, nor did she 
speak. At last Warkworth, full of fears, 
and stifled with his own emotions, threw 


open the window again in a craving for 
air and coolness. A scent of fresh leaves 
and moistened earth floated up from the 
shrubbery beneath the window. The 
seent, the branching trees, the wide mild 
spaces of air, brought relief. He leant 
out, bathing his brow in the night. A 
tumult of voices seemed to be echoing 
through his mind, dominated by on 
which held the rest defiantly in check. 

“Ts she a mere girl, to be ‘ ied astray ’? 
A moment of happiness,—what harm ?— 
for either of us?” 

Then he returned to Julie. 

“Julie!” He touched her shoulder, 
trembling. Had she banished him for- 
ever? It seemed to him that in these 
minutes he had passed through an in- 
finity of experience. Was he not the 
nobler, the more truly man? Let the 
moralists talk! 

“ Julie!” he repeated, in an anguish. 

She raised her head, and he saw that 
she had been crying. But there was in 
her fac. a light, a wildness, a yearning 
that reassured him. She put her arm 
round him and pressed her cheek to his. 
He divined that she too had lived and 
felt a thousand hours in one. With a 
glow of ecstatic joy he began to talk to 
her again, her head resting on his shoul- 
der, her slender hands crushed in his. 

And Julie meanwhile was saying to 
herself—“ Either I go to him, as he asks, 
—or, in a few minutes.—I must send 
him away—forever.” 

And then as she clung to him. so warm 
and near, her strength failed her. Noth- 
ing in the world mattered to her at that 
moment but this handsome curly head 
bowed upon her own, this voice that eall- 
ed her all the names of love, this trans- 
formation of the man’s earlier prudence, 
or ambition, or duplicity, into this eager 
tenderness, this anguish in separation... 

“Listen, dear,” he whispered to her. 
“ All my business can be got through the 
day before you come. I dine at the 
Embassy to-morrow night; the day after 
I lunch with the Military Secretary; 
then—a thousand regrets,—but I must 
hurry on to meet some friends in Italy. 
So I turn my back on Paris,—and for 
two days I belong to Julie—and she to 
me. Say yes, Julie—my Julie!” 

He bent over her, his hands framing 
her face. 
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“Say yes!” he urged —*and put off 
for both of us that word—alone!l” 

His low voice sank into her heart. He 
waited.—till his strained sense caught the 
murmured words which conveyed to him 
the madness, the astonishment of victory. 


Léonie had shut up the house, in grim 
silence. and had taken her way up stairs 
to bed. Julie too was in her room. She 
sat on the edge of her bed, her head 
drooped, her hands clasped before her 
absently,—like Hope still listening for 
the last sounds of the harp of life. The 
candle beside her showed her in the big 
mirror opposite——her grace, the white 
confusion of her dress. 

She had expected reaction. But it did 
not come. She was stil! borne on a warm 
tide of will and energy. All that she was 
about to do seemed to her still perfectly 
natural and right. Petty seruples, con- 
ventional hesitations, the refusal of life’s 
great moments,—these are what are 
wrong, these are what disgrace! 

Romance beckoned to her, and many 
a secret tendency towards the lawless 
paths of conduct, infused into her by the 
associations and affections of her child- 
hood. The horror naturalis which pro- 
tects the great majority of women from 
the wilder ways of passion was in her 
weakened or dormant. She was the il- 
legitimate child of a mother who had 
defied law for love, and of that fact she 
had been conscious all her life. A sharp 
contempt, indeed, arose within her for the 
interpretation that the common mind 
would be sure to place upon her action. 

“What matter! I am my own mis- 
tress—responsible to no one. T choose 
for myself—I dare for myself!” 

And when at last she rose, first loosen- 
ing and then twisting the black masses 
of her hair, it seemed to her that the 
form in the glass was that of another 
woman, treading another earth. She 
trampled cowardice under foot; she freed 
herself from—“‘ was wns alle biandigt. 
das Gemeine !” 

Then as she stood before the oval mir- 
ror in a classical frame, which adorned 
the mantel-piece of what had once been 
Lady Mary Leicester’s room, ber eye was 
vaguely caught by the little family pic- 
tures and texts which hung on either 
side of it. Lady Marv and her sister as 


children, their plain faces emerging tim- 
idly from their white high-waisted frocks; 
Lady Mary’s mother, an old lady in a 
white coif and kerehief, wearing a look 
austerely kind; on the other side, a clergy- 
man, perhaps the brother of the old lady, 
with a similar type of face, though gen- 
tler.—a face nourished on the Christian 
Year; and above and below them, two or 
three card-board texts, carefully illumi- 
nated by Lady Mary Leicester herself : 

“ Thou, Lord, knowest my down-sitting 
and my uprising.” 

“Wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow.” 

“Fear not, little flock. It is your Fa- 
ther’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom.” 

Julie observed these fragments, absent- 
ly at first, then with repulsion. This 
Anglican pietism, so well fed, so narrow- 
ly sheltered, which measured the universe 
with its foot-rule, seemed to her quasi- 
Catholic eye merely fatuous and hypo- 
critical. It is not by such forces, she 
thought, that the true world of men and 
women is governed. 

As she turned away she noticed two 
little Catholic pictures, such as she had 
been accustomed in her convent days to 
earrv in her books of devotion,—eare- 
fully propped up beneath the texts. 

“Ah, Thérése!” she said to herself, 
with a sudden feeling of pain. “Is the 
child asleep?’ She listened. A little 
cough sounded from the neighboring 
room. Julie crossed the landing. 

“ Thérése! tu ne dors pas encore ?” 

A yoice said softly in the darkness, 
“ Je t’attendais, Mademoiselle.” 

Julie went to the child’s bed, put down 
her candle, and stooped to kiss her. The 
child’s thin hand caressed her cheek. 

* Ah! it will be good—to be in Bruges 
—with Mademoiselle.” 

Julie drew herself away. 

“T sha’n’t be there to-morrow, dear.” 

“ Not there! Oh, Mademoiselle!” 

The child’s voice was pitiful. 

“IT shall join you there. But I find I 
must go to Paris first. I—I have some 
business there.” 

“ But Maman said—” 

“Yes—I have only just made up my 
mind. I shall tell Maman to-morrow 
morning.” 

“You go alone, Mademoiselle ?” 
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“ Why not, dear goose ¢” 

“Vous étes fatiguée. I would like to 
come with you, and carry your cloak and 
the umbrellas.” 

“You indeed!” said Julie. “It would 
end, wouldn’t it, in my carrying you— 
beside the cloak—and the umbrellas?” 

Then she knelt down beside the child 
and took her in her arms. 

“Do you love me, Thérése ?” 

The child drew a long breath. 

With her little twisted hands she 
stroked the beautiful hair so close to her. 

“Do you, Thérése ?” 

A kiss fell on Julie’s cheek. 

“Ce soir, j’ai beaucoup prié la Sainte 
Vierge pour vous!” she said, in a timid 
and hurried whisper. 

Julie made no immediate reply. She 
rose from her knees, her hand still clasp- 
ed in that of the crippled girl. 

“Did vou put those pictures on my 
mantel-piece, Thérése ?” 

“Vos.” 

“ Why ?”’ 

The child hesitated: 

“Tt does one good to look at them— 
n’est-ce pas ?—when one is sad ?” 

“ Why do you suppose I am sad ¢” 

Thérése was silent a moment, then she 
flung her little skeleton arms round Julie, 
and Julie felt her crying. 

“Well, I won’t be sad any more,” said 
Julie, comforting her. “ When we’re all 
in Bruges together, you'll see.” 

And smiling at the child, she tucked 
her into her white bed and left her. 

Then from this exquisite and innocent 
affection she passed back into the tumult 
of her own thoughts and plans. Through 
the restless night her parents were often 
in her mind. She was the child of revolt, 
and as she thought of the meeting be- 
fore her, she seemed to be but entering 
upon a heritage inevitable from the be- 
ginning. A sense of enfranchisement, of 
passionate enlargement, upheld her, 
of life coming to its fruit. 





as 


“ Creil !” 

A flashing vision of a station and its 
lights, and the Paris train rushed on 
through cold showers of sleet and driv- 
ing wind—a return of winter in the 
heart of spring. 

On they sped throvgh the half-hour 
which still divided them from the Gare 


du Nord. Julie in her thick veil sat 
motionless in her corner. She was not 
conscious of any particular agitation. 
Her mind was strained not to forget any 
of Warkworth’s directions. She was to 
drive across immediately to the Gare d 
Sceaux, in the Place Denfert-Rochereau, 
where he would meet her. They wer 
to dine at an obscure inn near the sta 
tion, and go down by the last train to 
the little town in the wooded valley of 
the Biévre, where they were to stay. 

She had her luggage with her. There 
would be no custom-house delays. 

Ah! the lights of Paris beginning! 
She peered into the rain, conscious of a 
sort of home-coming joy. She loved the 
French world and the French sights and 
sounds; these tall dingy houses of the 
banlieue, the dregs of a great archi- 
tecture; the advertisements; the look of 
the streets. The train slackened into the 
Nord station. The blue-frocked porters 
crowded into the carriages. 

“C’est tout, madame? Vous n’avez 
pas de grands bagages ?” 

“No, nothing. Find mea eab at once.” 

There was a great crowd outside. She 
hurried on as quickly as she could, re- 
volving what was to be said if any ac- 
quaintance were to accost her. By great 
good luck, and by travelling second class 
both in the train and on the boat, she 
had avoided meeting anybody she knew. 
But the Nord station was crowded with 
English people, and she pushed her way 
through in a nervous terror. 

“Miss Le Breton!” 

She turned abruptly. In the white 
glare of the electric lights she did not at 
first recognize the man who had spoken 
to her. Then she drew back. Her heart 
beat wildly. For she had distinguished 
the face of Jacob Delafield. 

He came forward to meet her as she 
passed the barrier at the end of the plat- 
form, his aspect full of what seemed to 
her an extraordinary animation, — sig- 
nificance,—as though she were expected! 

“Miss Le Breton!—what an astonish- 
ing, what a fortunate meeting! I have 
a message for you from Evelyn.” 

“From Evelyn?” She echoed the words 
mechanically as she shook hands. 

“ Wait a moment,” he said, leading her 
aside towards the waiting- room, while 
the crowd that was going to the douane 
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passed them by. Then he turned to of it all was borne in upon her,—his in- 


Julie’s porter: 

“ Attendez un instant.” 

The man_ sulkily shook his head, 
dropped Julie’s bag, and hurried off in 
search of a more lucrative job. 

“T am going back to-night,” added 
Delafield, hurriedly. “ How strange that 
I should have met you! For I have very 
sad news for you. Lord Lackington had 
an attack this morning, from which he 
cannot recover. The doctors give him 
perhaps forty-eight hours. He has asked 
for you—urgently. The Duchess tells me 
so in a long telegram I had from her to- 
day. But she supposed you to be in 
Bruges. She has wired there. You will 
go back, will you not?” 

“Go back?” said Julie, staring at him 
helplessly. “Go back to-night ?” 

“The train starts in little more than 
an hour. You would be just in time, I 
think, to see the old man alive.” 

She still looked at him in_ bewilder- 
ment, at the blue eyes under the heavily 
moulded brows, and the mouth with its 
imperative, and yet eager—or tremulous ? 
—expression. She perceived that he hung 
upon her answer. 

She drew her hand piteously across her 
eyes as though to shut out the crowds, 
the station, and the urgeney of this per- 
sonality beside her. Despair was in her 
heart. How to consent? How to refuse? 

“But my friends?” she stammered— 
“the friends with whom I was going to 
stay? They will be alarmed.” 

“Could you not telegraph to them? 
They would understand, surely. The 
office is close by.” 

She let herself be hurried along, not 
knowing what to do. Delafield walked 
heside her. If she had been able to ob- 
serve him, she must have been struck 
afresh by the pale intensity, the con- 
trolled a,itation of his face. 

“Ts it ally so serious?” she asked, 
pausing, as though in resistance. 

“Tt is the end. Of that there can be 
no question. You ‘iave touched his heart 
very deeply. ‘He .ongs to see her,’ Eve- 
lyn says. And his daughter and grand- 
daughter are still abroad—Miss Moffatt, 
indeed, is ill at Florence with a touch of 
diphtheria. He is alone with his two 
sons. You will go?” 

Even in her confusion the strangeness 


sistence — the extraordinary chance of 
their meeting—his grave, commanding 
manner. “ How could you know I was 
here?” she said, in bewilderment. 

“TIT didn’t know,” he = said, slowly. 
“But, thank God, I have met you. I 
dread to think of your fatigue,—but you 
will be glad just to see him again,—just 
to give him his last wish—won’t you?” 
he said, pleadingly. “ Here is the tele- 
graph office. Shall I do it for you?” 

“ No, thank you. I—TI must think how 
to word it. Please wait.” 

She went in alone. As she took the 
pencil in her hands a low groan burst 
from her lips. The man writing in the 
next compartment turned round in as- 
tonishment. She controlled herself and 
began to write. There was no escape. 
She must submit; and all was over! 

She telegraphed to Warkworth, care of 
the Chef de Gare, at the Sceaux station 
—and also to the country inn: 

“Tave met Mr. Delafield by chance at 
Nord station. Lord Lackington dying. 
Must return to-night. Where shall I 
write ? Good-by.” 

When it was done she could hardly 
totter out of the office. Delafield made 
her take his arm. “ You must have some 
food. Then I will go and get a sleeping- 
ear for you in Calais. There will be no 
crowd to-night. At Calais I will look 
after you if you will allow me.” 

“You are crossing to-night?” she said, 
vaguely. Her lips framed the words 
with difficulty. 

“Yes. I came over with my cousins 
vesterday.” 

She asked nothing more. It did not 
oceur to her to notice that he had no 
luggage, no bag, no rug, none of the 
paraphernalia of travel. In her despair- 
ing fatigue and misery she let him guide 
her as he would. He made her take some 
soup, then some coffee, all that she could 
swallow. There was a dismal period 
of waiting, during which she was hardly 
conscious of where she was, nor of what 
was going on round her. 

Then she found herself in the sleeping- 
ear, in a reserved compartment, alone. 
Once more the train moved through the 
night. The miles flew by,—the miles that 
forever parted her from Warkworth. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE LANGHAM OF FIFTY YEARS 


AGO; IN CLIPSTONE STREET 


Original owned by the Langham 


London’s Old 
BY ARTHUR 


2s HE LANGHAM ” the collo- 
L 3 quial abbreviation of The Artists’ 
Society and Langham Sketching 

Club. It the oldest 
ciety in London, and as a club is unique. 
Apart from its history, dating back to 
the early part of the last century, and 


is 


working art so- 


1s 


the influence exercised by its members in 
the art world of yesterday and to-day, 
it is the one institution in the metropolis 
which affords the best glimpse of all 
that is fittest to survive of our old-time 
artistic bohemia. 
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The Artists’ Society was founded tow- 
ards the end of 1830, although the earli- 
est list of sigi atures to the rules of the 
society is dated 1851. 
held, at that with J. Prescott 
Knight, R.A., as the ruling spirit, in 
Gray’s Inn Mews, but in June, 1835, the 
moved to 29 
Place, and at 

inaugurated 
Sketching Club. 

The constitution and objects of the so- 
ciety, and the nature of the principles 
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which have guided it, have undoubted- 
ly had much to do with its splendid 
record and its continued and _ increas- 
ing vitality. 

It was in 1860 that rooms were built 
for the society in 1 Langham Chambers, 
All Souls’ Place, Portland Place, where- 
in the members of to-day forgather and 
work, as did Keene, Frederick Walker, 
Charles Greene, Calderon, and other art- 
ists of thirty years ago. 

Bohemia lacks somewhat if it has no 
superstitions, and it has been pointed 
out that there is one number which 
serves as an item of mnemonics in 
regard to its records. The society was 
founded eight years before the late 
Queen came to the throne; there were 
eight men who first met together and 
constituted the society in 1830; and 
it was eight years afterwards that 
the auxiliary Sketching Club came into 
existence. 

Charles Keene was for a long time 
one of the most active and prominent 
members. Mr. J. Edward Goodall is 
one of the present members who have 
worked at the Langham in Keene’s 
company—the little man, as Mr. Good- 


all describes him, with inkpot slung 
to his person, and a pen which al- 
ways seratched and_ shrieked horribly. 
“The immortal trio,” as they have been 
termed—Fred Walker, R. A. Mason, and 
Pinwell — were hard-working members, 
and Sir Edward Poynter’s first suecess- 
ful picture, “ Israel in Egypt,” was done 
from a Langham sketch. Most of Frank 
Dicksee’s pictures are elaborated from 
sketches done at the Langham. The list 
of past members includes also the names 
of Sir John Tenniel, Sir James Linton, 
Stacy Marks, G. A. Storey, Calderon, 
Fred Barnard, William Miiller, C. B. 
Brock, Luke Fildes, W. Q. Orchardson, 
D. V. Riviére, T. B. Hardy, Phil May, 
and Dudley Hardy; nor should one omit 
the name of one known for his artistic 
achievement in another direction, W. S. 
Gilbert, who studied at the Langham 
before illustrating his Bab Ballads, and 
is still an honorary member of The 
Artists’ Society. 

The society is constituted as follows: 


There are fifteen members—who are the 
controlling or executive body,—seventy 
subseribers, and some fifty members of 
the Sketching Club who have not joined 
the older branch, The 
Artists’ Society. 











The arrangement of 
work is, t some ex- 
tent, the outeome of de- 
velopment. The first 
arrangement was to 
work together for a 
couple of hours in the 
evening three times a 
week; but from time to 
time the number of 
evenings devoted to 
study was gradually 
increased, until every 
week-day was occupied 
in the study of “ His- 
torical, Poetical, and 
Rustical Figures.” In 
1841, at the suggestion 
of William Miiller, the 
study of the antique 
was added to the cur- 
riculum, and not long 








“THE HAUNTED HOUSE” 


Little Nell and her Grandfather (1876) 


From a painting by Frederick Walker, R.A., in the possession of the Langha 


afterwards was added 
to it the study of the 
nude. The course now 
followed is to take the 
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REVELLERS 


From a Sketch by Charles Keene 


Ow i by tl 


nude and the draped figure in alternate 
weeks. Friday nights, throughout the sea- 
son, are reserved for the Sketehing Club. 

The present arrangement, therefore, 
works out as follows: Five nights a week 
are taken by The Artists’ Society, who 
draw or paint from the model. The 
same pose is adhered to during the five 
nights of the week, and the duty of pos- 
ing the model is undertaken in weekly 
rotation by members of the executive. 
On Friday nights the members of the 
Sketching Club are at work from seven 
to nine. On the preceding Friday the 
members have been notified of two sub- 
jects, one for figure and the other for 
landscape, and although in many cases 


the subject may have been well thought 
out during the week, it wil! be seen that, 
working within a time-limit, the effect 
is to quicken the imagination and the 
attainment of large effects and spon- 
taneity of rapid work. 

To become a member of the Sketching 
Club the candidate has to attend the 
Langham on one of the Friday evenings 
and do a sketch, in two hours, of one of 
the two subjects given. This is then 
“ shown up” with the sketches done by 
the members, who decide, after inspect- 
ing his work, whether the new - comer 
is worthy of membership. The voting 
is by ballot, and five-sixths majority is 
necessary for election. 
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The criticism which one receives is that 
of a comrade. The student of human 
nature will not need to be told how help- 
ful has been this combination of workers, 
this spirit of comradeship, to many a 
young artist. It is one advantage which 


admitting of its inspection at onee in 


+ 


its entirety, which gives piquancy and 
reality to the mutual encouragement and 
criticism obtained by the artists on these 


Friday evenings. 

In the words of one of the members 
(Mr. James Greig): 
“ The fame of the 











Sketching Club has some- 
what shadowed the value 
of The Artists’ Society 
as an art school. As 
such it has advantages 
beyond the other acad- 
emies in London. In 
those the tyro predomi- 
hates, and students de- 
pend upon a master for 
guidance. At the Lang- 
ham there is no profess- 
or, but the beginner has 
for fellow-workers many 
of the best artists, men 
who have studied in home 
and foreign ateliers, and 
who have become famous. 
Their example and ad- 
vice to youngsters are of 
the utmost importance, 
as many a well-known 
painter, with no. other 
training than that ob- 
tained at the Langham, 
can prove.” 

After the “ show-up,” 
at nine o’clock the mem- 
bers congregate together 
for supper. It is a de- 
lightful oeceasion, and as 
accommodation is limit- 
ed, it is but rarely that 
visitors are invited. Most 
of the members are 
cheered at the thought 
of their two hours’ ac- 








THE TINKER 
From the original by Charles Greene 
ned by G. G. Kilburne, Esq. 


the artist enjoys whose medium is paint 
or black and white—as against the 
efforts of the scribbler—that an opinion 
of his work can be arrived at immediately 
by the public, fellow - artist, or editor. 
It is this presentment of work in a form 


complishment. The fare 
is of the simplest, and if 
vou are of a good diges- 
tion and possess the use- 
ful sauce of appetite, you 
will not lack a full and 
behemian appreciation of the ham or 
beef and pork pie. Whiskey, bottled 
beer, and non-aleoholic beverages, with 
bread and cheese, complete the feast, en- 
hanced, as it always is, by conversation 
and anecdotes no less appetizing, cleanly, 
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and wholesome. The only sorrow is that 


some well-remembered faces have gone; 
and I have more especially in mind the 
less of those two clever artists who died 
in the plenitude of their powers, Giilich 
aud Manuel. Yet this is the living pres- 


ent, and when, as in accord with ancient 


custom, the youngest member produces 
a dozen boxes of matches and flings them 
around indiscriminately, we take the 
hint and are thankful. The smoke from 
pipe or cigarette is our incense of bo- 


The next 
morning will find our débris on the an- 
cient committee-room table, which, 


hemia, our grace after meat. 


erack- 

ed down the centre, is believed to have 

been danced upon in the old days, dam- 

boots of some of the 
of old. 


’Twas a_ good thing, 


aged by the more 


corybantie 
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something which is, I am afraid, a very 


colorless substitute. 


Having your invitation card, I would 
draw your attention to the tact that in 
the sense of giving space to the foot of 


the 


you are expected to hand in at the door, 


picture, the smaller portion, which 


is usually an essential part of the design. 
the 
have at 


counterfoil is insisted 
least the satisfaction 
well-built attendant 
a Georgian costume of the most 
He is, 
only person in the assembly who ean be 
be “ dressed ” the 
first last 
is of the freedom, conviviality, and easy 
good-fellowship of the gathering. 


If, however, 
upon, we 
of handing it to a 
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gror- 


gveous description. however, the 


said to for oeeasion. 


In fact, one’s and impression 





that abandon, which 
one likes all the better 
because it is no longer 
with us. 

Some people are old- 
enough to 
something left of 
delusion that the 
artist is with- 


fashioned 
have q 
the 
average 
out 


business instincts. 


During my _ editorship 


of what was intended 
to be an artistic month- 
the 


which I was permitted 


ly, conversations 


to indulge in~ with 
artists gave me a dif 
ferent impression. 
Similarly, the Lang- 


hamites do not always 
withhold their wares 
from the eyes of the 
buyer. The oceasions 


are known as conver- 

Sazione s, which are held 

three times a year. 
They 


writer’s 


the 
the 
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bohe- 
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know nothing 
If the read- 
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THE FLIGHT 
Original by Frank Dicksee, R.A. 


In the possession of G 


The big outer room in which we now 
find ourselves is the working-room of the 
Langham. You will notice the two semi- 
circles of desks, but the light from what 
is termed the Dutch oven in the centre 
is thrown on a performer, and the throne 
of the model now supports a_ piano. 
Partly due to the efforts of Mr. Almond 
and his many Savage Club friends, to 
Langhamites and many others, an ex- 
cellent programme of songs, recitations, 
and conjuring is maintained throughout 
the greater part of the evening. Of 
course this room, like the one which we 
will enter presently, is crowded with 
pietures. Not an inch of wall space is 
exposed. Many of the pictures are two- 
hour sketches, and if some of them strike 
vou as slight, there are others full of de- 
tail, and in some cases almost too fin- 
ished. If you have an eye for color, you 
will find much to linger over,—the most 
daring reds, intense purples, the reticence 
of monotone, the vehemence of strong 
contrasts, and everywhere artistie diffi- 
culties are attacked with all the fire and 


G. Kilburne, Esq. 


courage of youth. The picture. are more 
truly redolent of the studio, more am- 
bitious, more youthful—if that is not 
the same thing,—more strenuously mod- 
ern, than the majority of the work shown 
in most exhibitions. 

The farther room is the library of the 
society in the ordinary way, but the walls 
are covered with pictures; the efforts of 
the songster can only be heard in sub- 
dued fashion, and the table has now taken 
on the guise of a “bar,” behind which 
a fair damsel, one of the models, is dis- 
pensing to hot and thirsty souls those 
viands and liquids demanded by the un- 
written law of artist bohemia. The his- 
toric “nut-brown ” is poured forth from 
huge flagons, and there is hardly less de- 
mand for the more modern whiskey. If 
the hour is not too late, we shall also espy 
several loaves of bread, and therewith you 
may apportion to yourself a morsel—or 
a huge “chunk” —of prime Cheddar. 
The celery arrives —its special signif- 
icance, or why it should arrive rather late 
in the evening, being a tradition which 
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had its rise in some remote age of the 
Langham. The celery is borne aloft on a 
large dish in the manner of the boar’s 
head at medieval Christmas festivities, 
and is the signal for the elect to indulge 
in much cheering. 

There is nothing to suggest to the 
visitor that the pictures are for sale, 
but if he should desire to possess some 
little gem or other which has caught 
his attention, the price can be ascer- 
tained from the courteous secretary, 
Mr. Edward C. Clifford, whom we can 
distinguish among the crowd by his 
gold chain of office. A red wafer af- 
fixed to the corner indicates the pictures 
which are already sold. Musie, song, 
pictures sedate and bizarre, windows of 
the soul—indeed, some of them are very 
diminutive, mere flickers of light,—the 
geniality of every one here, yes, even the 
heat, are attractions. So much so that 
it is difficult to tear one’s self away 
even in the small hours of the morn- 
ing. There is, however, the consolation 
that it will be possible — if one is in- 
vited—to have another look at the pic- 
tures to-morrow. 

Latterly the ladies have made their way 
into the bode of bohemia, and the oc- 
ecasion w' ‘ch, even in my own time, be- 
gan with a cup of tea to the wives of two 
or three artists has now entered into the 
dignity of a function. 

It is unnecessary for me to venture 
anything in the nature of critical appre- 
ciation of the pictures which have been 
photegraphed for this article. It is neces- 
sary to point out, however, that, with 
the exception of the head-piece on page 
269 (showing the Langham of Fifty 
Years Ago), they are illustrative of the 
two-hour efforts of The Langham Sketch- 
ing Club. 

It is claimed for the Langham that 
there is no place in London where the 
model is better posed. With this duty 


vested in the hands of fifteen mem- 
bers—who form the executive — it 
will be seen that, dividing the number 
of weeks in the year by that number, the 
duty of posing the model cannot fall to 
the lot of any one of those seventy sub- 
seribers more than four times in the 
year. Posing is apt to become as char- 
acteristic of an artist as his sketches or 
his handwriting, but variety is ensured 
by the task being in the hands of such a 
comparatively large number. 

The water-colors by Mr. Frank Dicksee, 
R.A., and Charles Greene, and the sketch- 
es by Charles Keene and Fred Walker, 
as also the oil-painting by J. W. T. Man- 
ucl, are examples of the work of these 
artists in the two hours on Friday nights, 
done within that limit of time, and solely 
imaginative or from recollection. It is 
needless to add that in many of the re- 
preductions much is lost through the 
absence of color. 

The sketch (in oils) of a Friday night in 
the Langham in Clipstone Street done be- 
fore 1860 is interesting, but unfortunate- 
ly the names of its author and those 
represented are not now discoverable. 
The name of Greene will be remembered 
as that of one of the best illustrators of 
Dickens; and with regard to Keene’s 
“ Revellers,” as Keene is known almost 
entirely to the publie by his pen-work, 
it will interest many to know that this 
picture is an example of his dexter- 
ous use of a medium for which he had 
a great liking —charcoal-work with a 
hard brush. 

In this article I have given a simple 
and unvarnished account of what the 
Langham is and how it is constituted, 
and in the selection of pictures I have 
preferred those of past members and 
those which are illustrative of the in- 
stitution. The present membership of 
the club includes many of the best-known 
figures in English art of to-day. 
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Benedict Arnold--Naval Patriot 


BY JOHN 


HE complete story of the battle of 
£ Lake Champlain, in-the war of the 

Revolution—the first decisive bat- 
tle fought by American war-ships, and the 
first in which an American squadron 
had part—begins at the capture of Fort 
Ticonderoga (May 10, 1775), by Ethan 
Allen and Benedict Arnold. Arnold’s 
home in New Haven stood where he 
could hear, day in and day out, the 
chip and click of axe and maul in a near- 
by ship-yard, and he had made a few 
voyages as supercargo, in vessels of his 
own freighting, to the West Indies. No 
sooner had the British garrison surren- 
dered, “in the name of the Great Je- 
hovah and the Continental Congress,” 
than Arnold turned, with a sailor’s in- 
stinct, to the lake. A schooner named 
the Liberty (it had been built by Ira 
Allen in 1773) was taken from its Tory 
owner, Major Skeene, and embarking in 
this, Arnold sailed north, and at St. 
Johns captured a sloop (the Enterprise) 
and nine big flatboats, called bateaux. 
This sloop and four of the bateaux 
were used in the battle afloat in the 
following year. 

The expeditions of Montgomery and 
Benedict Arnold to Montreal and Quebec 
followed in natural course after the con- 
trol of Lake Champlain had been ob- 
tained. The death of Montgomery, be- 
fore Quebee (December 31, 1775), left 
Arnold in command, and in spite of his 
depleted forces he closely invested the 
city throughout the winter. With the 
evacuation of Boston (March 17, 1776), 
the outlook for the Americans was, in 
a superficial view, exceedingly bright, 
but in actual fact the King might have 
said, as John Paul Jones said at a later 
day, “I have not yet begun to fight.” He 
had hired the German troops—“ 20,000 of 
the finest infantry in Europe, with four 
good generals,”—and these were on their 
way to America before Boston was evacu- 
ated. Of the Germans, 8600 joined Howe 
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(at Halifax), who then sailed for wwew 
York Harbor. He landed on Staten Isl- 
and, July 13, 1776, and there, when Gen- 
eral Clinton had arrived from the South, 
he had a force of “31,625 rank and file, 
of whom 24,464 were disciplined  sol- 
diers, equal to any in Europe.” 

The remainder of the Hessians, with 
a sufficient number of British troops to 
bring the total re-enforcement up to 
13,357, joined Carleton at Quebec. 

The design of the British ministry 
was that. the armies under Howe and 
Carleton should “co-operate; that they 
should both be on the Hudson River at 
the same time; that they should join 
about Albany, and thereby cut off all 
communication between the Northern 
and Southern colontes.” 

If they succeeded in this, the hope of 
the colonies was gone. 

The arrival of the re-enforcements at 
Quebee -compelled the Americans to 
hasten away; and after a variety of pit- 
iable experiences they arrived on Lake 
Champlain on July 3, 1776, where they 
numbered “5000 in all, and of these 
at least one-half were in hospitals.” 

In the month of July, 1776, when the 
British campaign for the occupation of 
the Hudson began, Washington, in New 
York, had 18,000 raw militia with which 
to oppose Howe’s 24,464 “disciplined 
soldiers”; and at Crown Point there 
were but 2500 men able to bear arms 
with which to oppose Carleton’s victo- 
rious 13,000. 

On reaching St. Johns, at the extreme 
north end of Lake Champlain, the Brit- 
ish commander at once began the work 
of building vessels with which to sweep 
the lake. From the great fleet of trans- 
ports and war-ships that had brought the 
re-enforcements he obtained all the ship- 
carpenters and sailors and supplies he 
needed; from the army, all the human 
muscle he could wish for. Two schoon- 
ers had been brought from England, and 
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the hull of a ship of 180 tons was found 
on the ways at Quebec. These three 
were transported up the outlet of Lake 
Champlain to the rapids, where they 
were taken apart and conveyed by land 
to St. Johns. There they were put to- 
gether, rigged, and armed. A flotilla of 
twenty-seven gunboats (see Pausch, p. 
82), and more than two hundred flat- 
bottomed row-boats were added, together 
with a scow of shoal draught that was 
rigged with square-sails and was fit to 
carry an enormous battery. 

Let the reader consider the details of 
the opposing forces with patience, fer 
they are necessary to a full appreciation 
of the first decisive naval battle fought 
by the Americans. The exact armament 
of the British forces is not to be found 
in the records, but a letter from Captain 
Douglas (of the British war-ship Jsis) 
says, in his report to the Admiralty, that 
the 180-ton hull was rigged as a ship, 
named the Inflexible, and armed with 
eighteen 12-pounders. One _ schooner 
was named Maria (in honor of Carle- 
ton’s wife), and armed with fourteen 
6-pounders. The other was named Carle- 
ton, and armed with twelve 6-pounders. 
The great scow (named Thunderer) car- 
ried six 24-pounders, six 12-pounders, 
and two howitzers—presumably 12- 
pounders. A gondola (a scow managed 
with sails and oars) carried seven 9- 
pounders. The gunboats, according to 
Douglas, “ carried each a brass field-piece, 
some twenty-fours to nines, some with 
howitzers.” There were also four long- 
boats from the ships, “each with a car- 
riage-gun.” Lieutenant Digby (see Jour- 
nal, p. 153) says they carried “ 24- or 12- 
pounders in their bow, and manned by 
the artillery.” To man this fleet the 
British drew 697 picked sailors and of- 
ficers from the British war-ships and 
transports. In the modern accounts of 
this battle the 697 British sailors are 
‘alled the entire force of the British, 
but Pausch, who commanded one of the 
gunboats, says (p. 84 of Journal) that 
in addition to “10 sailors” he carried 
“10 cannoniers, 1 drummer, 1 sergeant, 
1 boy.” Digby, as noted, confirms this 
statement. There were more soldiers on 
the gunboats than sailors, and it is fair 
to assume that the other vessels were 
manned as well. A host of Indians, 600 


to 1000 strong, came in their canoes to 
fight the Americans; and the great army 
of 13,000 men was behind all these to 
give ut least moral support. 

To Arnold was committed the task of 
defending the lake. Foreseeing that the 
British would be able to create a power- 
ful fleet on the lake, and comprehending 
the peril if they were permitted to pass 
it, Arnold asked for 300 carpenters, with 
materials for building and equipping a 
frigate of thirty-six guns, besides a suf- 
ficient number of smaller vessels. But 
the ship-carpenters of the nation were 
then all busy building privateers on the 
sea-coast, and the difficulties in the way 
of transporting guns and materials from 
the sea, up through the wilderness, were 
so great that few can comprehend them 
now. Nevertheless some carpenters and 
materials were sent from the forts at 
Crown Point and Ticonderoga, and the 
forest supplied the rest. A _ ship-yard 
was established at the plantation of 
Major Skeene (near the south end of 
the lake), and there Arnold “ gave life 
and spirit” to every stroke of axe and 
maul. By utilizing the vessels captured 
the year before, and by strenuous efforts 
in forest and ship-yard, he prepared by 
September the following fleet: 

The row-galley Congress, armed with 
two 12-pounders, two 8-pounders, and 
four 6-pounders; the row-galley Wash- 
ington, armed with one 18-pounder, one 
12-pounder, two 9-pounders, and four 4- 
pounders; the row-galley Trumbull, arm- 
ed with one 18-pounder, one 12-pounder, 
two 9-pounders, four 6-pounders; the 
row-galley Lee, armed with one 12- 
pounder, one 9-pounder, and four 4- 
pounders; eight scows, called gondolas, 
each of which carried one 12-pounder 
and two 6-pounders; the schooner Royal 
Savage, armed with four 6-pounders and 
eight 4-pounders; the schooner Revenge, 
armed with four 4-pounders and four 
2-pounders; the sloop Enterprise, armed 
with twelve 4-pounders; the schooner 
Liberty, armed with four 4-pounders and 
four 2-pounders. To man this fleet of six- 
teen vessels, Arnold needed 800 men, and 
it may be assumed that he eventually ob- 
tained the full number, but on October 1 
he wrote that he had but “ 500 men, half 
naked,” and in another letter, begging 
for “100 seamen, no land lubbers,” he 
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said: “We have a _ wretched motley 
crew in the fleet. The marines, the ref- 
use of every regiment, and sailors, few 
of them ever wet with salt-water.” 

In the British fleet were 697 picked 
seamen and more than 700 “ disciplined 
soldiers, equal to any in Europe,” besides 
the Indians. The fighting force of Ar- 
nold (the Liberty was not in the battle) 
numbered fifteen vessels manned by no 
more than 800 men, of whom few more 
than 100 were seamen. And the guns of 
the British vessels threw twice the weight 
of shot thrown by the American guns. 

With a force of less than half that of 
the enemy—with a forlorn hope—Arnold 
sailed north, and on September 3 formed 
a line in the narrow water twenty-five 
miles from St. Johns. From this posi- 
tion he was driven by batteries erected 
on shore, but in the mean time he had 
obtained a sufficient knowledge of the 
extent of the British forces, and on Sep- 
tember 23 he anchored his fleet in line 
of battle behind (west of) Valcour Isl- 
and, a tall tree-covered mass of rock from 
120 to 180 feet high. 

This was a most important move. The 
position taken was, for Arnold’s fleet, the 
strongest on the lake. The water behind 
the island was so narrow that he could 
stretch his fleet across it—the British 
could not enfold either flank, as Nelson 
enfolded the end of the French line at 
Aboukir. If the British should divide 
their fleet to attack him from above and 
below, Arnold could hope to overcome one 
division before the other could pass 
around the island. And this hope was 
the stronger because the wind always 
blows from north’ard or south’ard on the 
lake—one division would have to work up- 
wind to reach him. 

In another view the position was, prac- 
tically, in a bay. A great shoal was dis- 
covered in the north end of the channel, 
and the British would be unable to enter 
there in line of battle. 

And there was another advantage in 
the position—as shall appear. 

On the night of October 10, 1776, the 
British anchored in a line between Grand 
Island and Long (now North Hero) Isl- 
and. At five o’clock the next morning— 
long before sunrise—they began to make 
sail. But it never occurred to either cap- 
tain or sailor or soldier to send a scout 





behind Valcour Island, and so, at about 
ten o’clock, they went booming to the 
south’ard beyond the island, wholly un- 
aware that the Yankees’ were behind 
them, until.an accident (not described) 
turned their eyes toward Arnold’s hiding- 
place. The American fleet was practically 
lying in ambush. 

At sight of the American line all 
helms were put aport, and with rattle 
of block and sheet, the pipe of bo’swain’s 
whistles, and the shouts of men at the 
ropes, the great scow and the ship and 
the schooners were brought slowly to the 
wind, and headed, as well as might be, 
up into the snug harbor where Arnold 
lay, while the gunboats, now twenty in 
number, with their oars out, swung in 
between the ships and the island, and 
were pulled with a determined will to get 
the first shot. 

Standing on the Congress galley, over 
which he had hoisted his flag because it 
was a boat that could be driven with oars 
wherever and whenever he pleased to 
go, Arnold watched the manceuvres of the 
British fleet. He saw that the great 
scow Thunderer was driving hopelessly 
to south’ard before the wind, for she had 
no centreboard, and was shoal of draught. 
The ship Jnflexible, with her square- 
sails, was doing but little better. The 
schooners, with their American rigs, were 
beating up slowly, and the gunboats were 
coming in a huddle around the island. 
The large vessels were plainly too far 
away to support the gunboats, and Ar- 
nold sent the schooner Royal Savage to 
meet them, following her quickly with 
the Congress and two other galleys. 

It was a splendid dash to take the en- 
emy piecemeal. But the Royal Savage 
had a crew of landlubbers. They allow- 
ed her to drift within range of the far- 
away Inflexible, and then, after receiv- 
ing three shots, they drove her ashore on 
a rock at the southerly end of Valeour 
while trying to beat back to the line. 

Instantly the gunboats pulled for the 
stranded schooner. They soon drove her 
crew ashore; and the Indians, who were 
following in their bark canoes, now land- 
ed on the island in quest of scalps. For 
a time Arnold with his galleys fought 
the whole flotilla of British gunboats, 
“firing rapidly and_ effectually,” as 
Pausch says, but he was so far »sut- 
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numbered that he slowly retreated up- 
wind to his original crescent-shaped line 
of battle. 

To this line came the British gun- 
boats, first of all, to attack at musket- 
range. The Carleton followed. Anchor- 
ing, with a spring on her cable—broad- 
side to—she opened fire, and “at half 
past twelve the engagement became gen- 
eral and very warm.” 

The Indians, from hiding-places on 
the mainland, as well as on the island, 
fired across the narrow water at the 
American crews. Lucky shots from the 
British boats struck in Arnold’s fleet, 
and two of his gondolas “ began to ca- 
reen over on one side.” But with un- 
surpassed courage and energy the Amer- 
icans fought back. Even the crews of 
the careening gondolas kept their guns 
belching. Concentrating’ their fire on 
the Carleton, the Americans within an 
hour cut her up until she was unable 
either to fight or run away; and the 
British commodore was compelled to 
send two of the armed long-boats to tow 
her out of range. Meantime the maga- 
zine of a British gunboat was fired by 
a Yankee shot, and another boat stopped 
fighting to rescue the remaining crew 
from the sinking hulk. 

In spite of the fire of Indians from the 
forest, in spite of the double force with 
the enemy afloat, the American fire be- 
“ame more deadly as the afternoon wore 
away, until the British found (as Dig- 
by’s journal admits) “that the boats’ 
advantage was not to come nearer than 
700 yards, as whenever they approached 
nearer they were greatly annoyed by 
Grape Shot.” 

Even when the great Inflexible ar- 
rived within range of the American 
boats, and opened on them with her heavy 
broadside, she was unable to drive them 
away. And as night came she too with- 
drew from range. 

By choosing an advantageous posi- 
tion, and by unsurpassed determination 
and skill in the conflict, Arnold won the 
honors of the day—but not without 
serious loss. The Congress, his own flag- 
ship, was hulled twelve times, seven of the 
shot passing through at the water-line. 
The galley Washington lost her captain, 
executive officer, and sailing-master; but 
Colonel David Waterbury was on board, 


and he kept the crew at the guns, though 
the galley was full of holes when the 
fight ended. The gondola Philadelphia 
sank within an hour after the firing 
ceased, and two other gondolas were in 
a sinking condition. 

Looking from his shattered hulks to 
the British lines, Arnold saw by the fad- 
ing light of day that to remain there 
with such a superior force between him 
and the American forts meant capture 
or death. For the Inflexible, the Thun- 
derer, and the Maria were uninjured, 
and the number of British gunboats 
afloat was larger than the number of 
Arnold’s fleet. Moreover, the transports 
bearing the army came up and landed 
12,000 men, including artillery, on Val- 
cour Island and the mainland, where 
they could assist the British fleet at 
earliest glimmer of daylight. 

But as night came on, a fog began to 
rise over the lake, and the new moon went 
down behind the Adirondacks. Clouds 
overspread the sky, and a working wind 
was still blowing from the north’ard. 
At ten o’clock the American fleet, with 
sufficient sail set, headed away for the 
western end of the line of British gun- 
boats, passed silently through between the 
two boats nearest the mainland, and at 
daylight the next morning (October 12) 
was under the lee of Schuyler’s Island, 
ten miles south of the British. 

Here they anchored, sank the two gon- 
dolas that were found to be beyond help, 
made such repairs to the others as were 
necessary to keep them afloat, and then 
at 2 p.m. labored toward the south—lit- 
erally labored, because the wind had 
shifted from north to south. 

Meantime the British had discovered 
with astonishment and rage that the 
Americans were gone. So exasperated 
was Carleton that he instantly started 
in pursuit, forgetting all about the sol- 
diers he had landed. But the wind in 
the jibs of his square-rigged vessels soon 
cooled his ardor, and he thereupon re- 
turned to Valeour Island to anchor 
and send out scouts. 

At daylight the next morning, Friday, 
October 13, the Americans were but four- 
teen miles from the British line, and the 
wind was still in their faces. But the 
British caught a fresh breeze from the 
northeast, the fog disappeared, and with 
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their great square-sails stretched till the 
bolt-ropes creaked, they came swooping 
after the toiling Americans, and off 
Split Rock overhauled them. They found 
the Congress galley, with Arnold on 
board, and the Washington galley, with 
Waterbury in command, waiting to cover 
the retreat of the others. Ranging up 
within musket - shot, the Jnflexible, the 
Maria, and the Carleton opened fire, but 
in spite of the odds the Congress and the 
Washington, with four blunt gondolas 
helping at long range, turned on their 
huge antagonists. 

No more desperate conflict than that 
which followed is known to the records. 
For when the enemy had fairly mobbed 
and captured the Washington, they con- 
centrated their broadsides on the Con- 
gress. Nine 12-pounders on a ship of 
sea-going seantling, and thirteen 6- 
pounders on two schooners, hurled their 
shot into that one row-galley, and yet 
for two hours and a half Arnold held 
them at bay. And even when a con- 
tinuation of the fight meant certain an- 
nihilation he would not surrender. With 
the four slow gondolas that had been 
unable to escape he pulled for the wea- 
ther shore. The gondolas were there 
grounded, and while the Congress guard- 
ed them they were set on fire. When 
well aflame, and their crews safe on 
shore, Arnold drove the Congress to the 
beach, and then while his crew set fire 
to her splintered hull he ranged the 
crews of the gondolas “in such a man- 
ner on the bank as to prevent the ap- 
proach of the enemy’s small boats.” 

Arnold himself remained on board last 
of all; and it was not until the flames 
had climbed the tarred rigging, and had 
burned away the flags at the mast-heads, 
that the Americans turned their faces 
from the enemy. The American loss is 
set down at “eighty-odd”; that of the 
British at “ not forty.” 

The naval Bunker Hill—the battle 
where glory crowned the American arms 
in spite of overwhelming defeat — was 
fought on Lake Champlain. And there 
the Americans gained more than glory. 
Carleton had come to the lake under 
orders to occupy the waters of the Hud- 
son, as Howe had come to New York. 
On October 12 (while Arnold, under 
Schuyler’s Island, was preparing to con- 


tinue his fight) the triumphant British 
moved on from New York to Throgg’s 
Neck. The storming of Chatterdon Hill 
(October 28) and the capture of Fort 
Washington (November 16) followed. 
Then Fort Lee was lost, and in the first 
week of December Washington, with but 
3000 homesick soldiers, out of his original 
force of 18,000, fled from Cornwallis and 
crossed the Delaware. Howe had done his 
share of the work of occupying the Hud- 
son. If Carleton had done as well, New 
England would have been cut off from 
the region southwest of the Hudson, and 
the British might have subdued the two 
sections at leisure. 

But when Carleton’s fleet set sail on 
Lake Champlain they struck a reef that 
was worse than a ledge of Adirondack 
granite. They drove across the reef, af- 
ter three days of hard work, it is true 
—they destroyed ten of Arnold’s original 
fleet of sixteen little vessels, and the oth- 
ers fled to Ticonderoga. They drove the 
Americans from Crown Point. They 
sailed south until within sight of the 
walls of Ticonderoga, and Carleton “ had 
it in contemplation to attempt that 
place.” But, as Dodsley’s (London) Reg- 
ister for 1777 (p. 6) says, in its account 
of the battle, “the strength of the 
works, the difficulty of approach, the 
countenance of the enemy, with other 
cogent reasons, prevented this design 
from taking place.” 

The work of the American squadron 
had not been in vain. The dejected sol- 
diers on the banks of the Delaware heard 
that the enemy had been repulsed at the 
north, and the news revived them. With 
the departure of Carleton, seven regi- 
ments of the garrison of Ticonderoga 
were released to join Washington, who, 
with them, recrossed the Delaware into 
New Jersey, where, with powerful blows, 
he retrieved the greater part of the dis- 
asters suffered theretofore. 

Nor was this all. The postponement 
of the British invasion at the north, 
until the warm season of 1777, gave the 
encouraged Americans time enough to 
gather, along the upper waters of the 
Hudson, the forees that captured Bur- 
goyne. How the success of ™ ‘ngton 
in New Jersey; and the can .« of Bur- 
goyne at Saratoga, affected the history 
of the nation need not be told here. 
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numbered that he slowly retreated up- 
wind to his original crescent-shaped line 
of battle. 

To this line came the British gun- 
boats, first of all, to attack at musket- 
range. The Carleton followed. Anchor- 
ing, with a spring on her cable—broad- 
side to—she opened fire, and “at half 
past twelve the engagement became gen- 
eral and very warm.” 

The Indians, from hiding-places on 
the mainland, as well as on the island, 
fired across the narrow water at the 
American crews. Lucky shots from the 
British boats struck in Arnold’s fleet, 
and two of his gondolas “ began to ca- 
reen over on one side.” But with un- 
surpassed courage and energy the Amer- 
icans fought back. Even the crews of 
the careening gondolas kept their guns 
belehing. Concentrating their fire on 
the Carleton, the Americans within an 
hour cut her up until she was unable 
either to fight or run away; and the 
British commodore was compelled to 
send two of the armed long-boats to tow 
her out of range. Meantime the maga- 
zine of a British gunboat was fired by 
a Yankee shot, and another boat stopped 
fighting to rescue the remaining crew 
from the sinking hulk. 

In spite of the fire of Indians from the 
forest, in spite of the double force with 
the enemy afloat, the American fire be- 
came more deadly as the afternoon wore 
away, until the British found (as Dig- 
by’s journal admits) “that the boats’ 
advantage was not to come nearer than 
700 yards, as whenever they approached 
nearer they were greatly annoyed by 
Grape Shot.” 

Even when the great Inflexible ar- 
rived within range of the American 
boats, and opened on them with her heavy 
broadside, she was unable to drive them 
away. And as night came she too with- 
drew from range. 

By choosing an advantageous posi- 
tion, and by unsurpassed determination 
and skill in the conflict, Arnold won the 
honors of the day—but not without 
serious loss. The Congress, his own flag- 
ship, was hulled twelve times, seven of the 
shot passing through at the water-line. 
The galley Washington lost her captain, 
executive officer, and sailing-master; but 
Colonel David Waterbury was on board, 


and he kept the crew at the guns, though 
the galley was full of holes when the 
fight ended. The gondola Philadelphia 
sank within an hour after the firing 
ceased, and two other gondolas were in 
a sinking condition. 

Looking from his shattered hulks to 
the British lines, Arnold saw by the fad- 
ing light of day that to remain there 
with such a superior force between him 
and the American forts meant capture 
or death. For the Inflexible, the Thun- 
derer, and the Maria were uninjured, 
and the number of British gunboats 
afloat was larger than the number of 
Arnold’s fleet. Moreover, the transports 
bearing the army came up and landed 
12,000 men, including artillery, on Val- 
cour Island and the mainland, where 
they could assist the British fleet at 
earliest glimmer of daylight. 

But as night came on, a fog began to 
rise over the lake, and the new moon went 
down behind the Adirondacks. Clouds 
overspread the sky, and a working wind 
was still blowing from the north’ard. 
At ten o’clock the American fleet, with 
sufficient sail set, headed away for the 
western end of the line of British gun- 
boats, passed silently through between the 
two boats nearest the mainland, and at 
daylight the next morning (October 12) 
was under the lee of Schuyler’s Island, 
ten miles south of the British. 

Here they anchored, sank the two gon- 
dolas that were found to be beyond help, 
made such repairs to the others as were 
necessary to keep them afloat, and then 
at 2 p.M. labored toward the south—lit- 
erally labored, because the wind had 
shifted from north to south. 

Meantime the British had discovered 
with astonishment and rage that the 
Americans were gone. So exasperated 
was Carleton that he instantly started 
in pursuit, forgetting all about the sol- 
diers he had landed. But the wind in 
the jibs of his square-rigged vessels soon 
cooled his ardor, and he thereupon re- 
turned to Valeour Island to anchor 
and send out scouts. 

At daylight the next morning, Friday, 
October 13, the Americans were but four- 
teen miles from the British line, and the 
wind was still in their faces. But the 
British caught a fresh breeze from the 
northeast, the fog disappeared, and with 
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their great square-sails stretched till the 
bolt-ropes creaked, they came swooping 
after the toiling Americans, and off 
Split Rock overhauled them. They found 
the Congress galley, with Arnold on 
board, and the Washington galley, with 
Waterbury in command, waiting to cover 
the retreat of the others. Ranging up 
within musket - shot, the Jnflexible, the 
Maria, and the Carleton opened fire, but 
in spite of the odds the Congress and the 
Washington, with four blunt gondolas 
helping at long range, turned on their 
huge antagonists. 

No more desperate conflict than that 
which followed is known to the records. 
For when the enemy had fairly mobbed 
and captured the Washington, they con- 
centrated their broadsides on the Con- 
gress. Nine 12-pounders on a ship of 
sea-going scantling, and thirteen 6- 
pounders on two schooners, hurled their 
shot into that one row-galley, and yet 
for two hours and a half Arnold held 
them at bay. And even when a con- 
tinuation of the fight meant certain an- 
nihilation he would not surrender. With 
the four slow gondolas that had been 
unable to escape he pulled for the wea- 
ther shore. The gondolas were there 
grounded, and while the Congress guard- 
ed them they were set on fire. When 
well aflame, and their crews safe on 
shore, Arnold drove the Congress to the 
beach, and then while his crew set fire 
to her splintered hull he ranged the 
*rews of the gondolas “in such a man- 
ner on the bank as to prevent the ap- 
proach of the enemy’s small boats.” 

Arnold himself remained on board last 
of all; and it was not until the flames 
had climbed the tarred rigging, and had 
burned away the flags at the mast-heads, 
that the Americans turned their faces 
from the enemy. The American loss is 
set down at “eighty-odd”; that of the 
British at “not forty.” 

The naval Bunker Hill —the battle 
where glory crowned the American arms 
in spite of overwhelming defeat — was 
fought on Lake Champlain. And there 
the Americans gained more than glory. 
Carleton had come to the lake under 
orders to occupy the waters of the Hud- 
son. as Howe had come to New York. 
On October 12 (while Arnold, under 
Schuyler’s Island, was preparing to con- 


tinue his fight) the triumphant British 
moved on from New York to Throgg’s 
Neck. The storming of Chatterdon Hill 
(October 28) and the capture of Fort 
Washington (November 16) followed. 
Then Fort Lee was lost, and in the first 
week of December Washington, with but 
3000 homesick soldiers, out of his original 
force of 18,000, fled from Cornwallis and 
crossed the Delaware. Howe had done his 
share of the work of oceupying the Hud- 
son. If Carleton had done as well, New 
England would have been cut off from 
the region southwest of the Hudson, and 
the British might have subdued the two 
sections at leisure. 

But when Carleton’s fleet set sail on 
Lake Champlain they struck a reef that 
was worse than a ledge of Adirondack 
granite. They drove across the reef, af- 
ter three days of hard work, it is true 
—they destroyed ten of Arnold’s original 
fleet of sixteen little vessels, and the oth- 
ers fled to Ticonderoga. They drove the 
Americans from Crown Point. They 
sailed south until within sight of the 
walls of Ticonderoga, and Carleton “ had 
it in contemplation to attempt that 
place.” But, as Dodsley’s (London) Reg- 
ister for 1777 (p. 6) says, in its account 
of the battle, “the strength of the 
works, the difficulty of approach, the 
countenance of the enemy, with other 
cogent reasons, prevented this design 
from taking place.” 

The work of the American squadron 
had not been in vain. The dejected sol- 
diers on the banks of the Delaware heard 
that the enemy had been repulsed at the 
north, and the news revived them. With 
the departure of Carleton, seven regi- 
ments of the garrison of Ticonderoga 
were released to join Washington, who, 
with them, recrossed the Delaware into 
New Jersey, where, with powerful blows, 
he retrieved the greater part of the dis- 
asters suffered theretofore. 

Nor was this all. The postponement 
of the British invasion at the north, 
until the warm season of 1777, gave the 
encouraged Americans time enough to 
gather, along the upper waters of the 
Hudson, the forces that captured Bur- 
goyne. How the success of Washington 
in New Jersey, and the capture of Bur- 
goyne at Saratoga, affected the history 
of the nation need not be told here. 
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The Mocking of the Gods 


BY AMELIE RIVES (Princess Troubetsskoy) 


PART II 


VI 

VEN in his terrible perplexity, 

Thurlow’s chief concern was for 

the woman who had just left him. 
That she was insane, for the time be- 
ing, seemed to him absolutely sure, 
and he did not blame her, even for 
a moment, in the course that she had 
adopted. It was so poignantly human, 
so pathetically and inevitably a woman’s 
error—-this especial woman’s error. His 
flesh moved with pity when he thought 
of her, of her passionate deception, of the 
long years spent in this devotion to a 
loving lie—and with her exquisite, youth- 
ful body, her fiery heart, her voice that 
seemed given to chant canticles, how easy, 
how natural, must have been this decep- 
tion. Almost she must have grown to be- 
lieve it herself. . . . And then, suddenly, 
during an afternoon’s idle ride, to meet 
some one, a mere commonplace mortal 
like any other, to meet this being and to 
realize what she had told him that she had 
realized from the first. To foresee the 
power that was to crumble into dust all her 
painfully wrought joy,—that was to turn 
vouth into age, love into affection. . . 
“What could she have had but murder 
in her heart?” he asked himself. “ Poor, 
tortured soul! .. .” And then he winced 
for her sake, as he realized that even 
while he pitied her she must be conscious 
of that pity. Her warning in regard to 
himself he did not think of seriously, and 
vet there was something fateful about 
her, in her whole air, especially in her 
eyes. 

“ What harm could she do me?” he ask- 
ed himself involuntarily, and shivered 
even as the thought crossed his mind. 

“Well, there’s nothing to be done at 
present,” he added, a moment later, and 
began to walk slowly toward the house. 
“T must get away as soon as possible, 
that’s all.” 

But it was not so easy to make his 


escape as he had imagined. There yet re- 
mained two days of his promised visit, 
and Miss Mackenzie and Davidge pressed 
him to stay longer, plied him with ques- 
tions, with entreaties. He could not have 
such important engagements; he had told 
them that he was taking a holiday; be- 
sides, there was so much to settle,—the 
time, the place. Thurlow had said that 
Davidge must certainly come to him in 
his New York office, where were all his 
instruments, his paraphernalia of an 
oculist, and where he could have his pa- 
tient under his direct observation from 
first to last. Even Ruth’s manner had 
changed vitally since that monologue 
by the old cherry-tree. She was very 
pleasant with him, spoke to him of her 
own accord, and had taken him about the 
place, to see the thoroughbred colts in 
which she was interested, the farm, all 
the various scenes of her active out-of- 
door life. In spite of all this he was 
ill at ease with her. He did not dislike 
her any more, it is true, but in spite of 
all the arguments of common-sense, a 
strange feeling of dread came over him 
when in her presence. The warning that 
she had given him, and which had then 
seemed to him so unreal and hysterical 
a thing, grew in his mind and haunted 
him. He caught himself frequently try- 
ing to find some sign of it in her quiet 
face, now more Sphinx-like than ever, 
though no longer hostile in its expression. 
A sense of foreboding numbed his facul- 
ties. Each hour seemed to lengthen, until 
he felt his release would never come. 

And all this while he grew to love his 
friend more dearly, to find in him quali- 
ties of strength, endurance, “ pluck,” that 
he had never suspected in the old days. 
Then he had been drawn to him chiefly 
by that magnetism which such natures 
possess in so high a degree, by his en- 
thusiasm, and the great artistic powers 
which seemed to Thurlow’s matter-of-fact 























THE MOCKING 


mind such a wonder, like the gift of a 
fairy godmother. 

It was impossible now to resist his tim- 
id eagerness, to refrain from answering 
definitely the “Wheres” and “ Hows” 
that he so constantly, almost passionately, 
urged upon him. It was all settled. As 
soon as the weather was cool enough, in 
September perhaps, or certainly by the 
first of October, Davidge was to come to 
him in New York, accompanied by his 
wife and Miss Mackenzie. 

“But mind you, it’s only an experi- 
ment—an experiment, Hugh,” he had in- 
sisted, repeating this phrase over and 
over. “It can’t be anything but an ex- 
periment, and I must tell you again that 
there are ninety-nine chances. . . .” 

“No, no! Don’t say it! Don’t tell me 
anything... I don’t want to hear a 
thing . . .” Davidge would ery, stopping 
his ears with both hands, and looking 
so piteous that Thurlow would turn 
away with a sigh, and a feeling of guilt 
at his heart. 

“Why did I meddle?” he thought. 
“Lord God! why did I meddle? And why 
doesn’t she look at me with hatred any 
more? It would be a relief. Yes, it 
would be a downright relief.” 

But in this one thing she had not 
changed. She rarely looked at him, and 
when she did it was with a cool light as 
of a secret mocking in her eyes, which 
puzzled him and sent that newly awak- 
ened dread welling up within his heart. 

That next day after their interview 
was bad enough, but the second was in- 
supportable. Everything in the house 
and outside took on the appearance of 
an evil dream,—one of those dreams in 
which one knows that one is dreaming 
and yet cannot waken. The furniture 
seemed to look at him knowingly. He 
saw unpleasant faces in its outlines, in 
the wall-paper, in the folds of the hang- 
ings, in the clothes that he had flung 
upon a chair. Outside, trees, grass, and 
sky seemed steeped in an unnatural light. 
The sunshine lay upon them like a sort 
of coppery varnish. It had suddenly 
turned very hot. The thermometer in 
the great square hall, usually so cool, 
registered 89 degrees. Jar- flies were 
sounding their dry, rasping crescendo and 
diminuendo in the motionless shrub- 
beries. The landscape looked as though 
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seen through a sheet of wavy glass, so 
intense was the furnacelike glare. 

As he stepped out upon the gravel walk 
that skirted the east wing, in the hope 
of some relief from this suffocation of 
mind and ‘body, he saw Ruth coming 
toward him,. cool, stately, in her gown 
of sheer-white lawn, open a little, as al- 
ways, to disclose her throat, still smooth 
and firm and.as white nearly as the folds 
about it, only with a different whiteness, 
vivid, yet rich. 

“Shall we talk a little about all these 
plans?” she said. “There is a bench 
there, just under the summer-house—it 
is less hot there.” 

As she spoke, that feeling of dread 
so overwhelmed him that he only bowed 
and followed her. She led the way, as 
she had done once before, and again he 
noticed that triumphal carriage of the 
head and almost girlish figure. They 
seated themselves, and she began to 
question him at once in a low, whis- 
pering voice. Unconsciously he followed 
her example. They had talked thus in a 
monotone for about fifteen minutes, when 
suddenly she rose, and standing to her 
full height, looked down at him from 
half-veiled eyes. Their expression was 
one of surprise and righteous wrath, yet 
he knew that she could not be really 
angry. Their conversation had _ been 
calm, natural, more friendly than ever. 
But this expression . .. her whole face 
partook of it, the lips were scornful- 
ly arched, the nostrils stiffened. . . She 
had the air of a woman mortally of- 
fended and wounded in the tenderest 
spot of her pride. 

“This is acting . . all acting, but how 
superb!” flashed through Thurlow’s mind. 
“ And what is it all about? .. . But how 
wonderfully she does it.” And he re- 
membered having seen artists, Davidge 
himself, contort their faces into the like- 
ness of some face that they were draw- 
ing, and which represented grief or anger 
or a smile. 

“Tt is like that with her. . . But why? 
What is she doing it for?” All this went 
through his brain in a whiff before he 
heard her saying, in loud, clear tones: 

“ And so this is your friendship for my 
husband? This is the real meaning of 
all your interest, your devotion to him? 
. . But you are mistaken. I love my hus- 
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band with all my being. All other men 
are as nothing to me .. . as lackeys .. . 
as the negro who saddles my horse. . .” 

She stopped, as if waiting for him to 
reply, and then continued: 

“But you need not be afraid that I 
shall tell him anything. ... You need 
not be afraid that your friend shall ever 
know what you have said to his wife. . . 
That you have tried to take advantage of 
a blind man.” 

She stopped again, this time as if her 
scorn choked her. “ Only go, go as soon 
as possible,” she cried, in ringing tones. 
“Make any excuse ... only leave this 
house before night. ... That I have a 
right to demand of you.” 

In the dead silence that followed there 
was a slight stirring among the wood- 
bine that meshed the summer-house be- 
neath which they had been-seated. Then 
utter stillness again. As by an electric 
shock, Thurlow knew exactly what had 
happened. Davidge was there, close by, 
separated from them only by that thick 
eurtain of foliage. He had _ probably 
been asleep on one of the wicker couches 
with which the place was furnished. She 
had chosen to wake him with that sen- 
tence—“ And so this is your friendship 
for my husband 2” 

A sickening wave of helplessness, anger, 
admiration—yes, admiration—submerged 
his faculties for an instant. He could 
neither move nor speak. Then he rose, 
and bowing slightly, passed with a strick- 
en face toward his room. His release had 
come, but in what a fashion! ... And 
suddenly rage seized him, an unbounded, 
madman’s rage. He would have liked to 
strangle her slowly with his hands— 
slowly, very slowly; to see little by little 
that insolent, victorious light die out of 
those dread eyes—to see— . . . He struck 
his clinched hand with such force on the 
marble of the bureau near which he was 
standing that the blood started. 

“She is mad...mad... and she 
has made me mad . . . or tried to.” This 
last thought calmed him like a plunge in 
cold water. “She shall not have that 
satisfaction. . . Demon. . . she-demon!” 
He shut his teeth and lips firmly to- 
gether, so that the muscles of his jaw 
stood out. He had become conscious that 
he was speaking like some one on the 
stage, and that this also would please her. 


With measured gestures he began taking 
his clothes from the drawers in which 
they had been laid, and packing them in 
his trunk and travelling-bag. 

“The sooner the better,” he thought. 
He could not get away too quickly from 
this hateful place in which he had suf- 
fered such humiliation, such violence of 
every noble and right feeling within him. 
"“Ane-6e 2... 4.” Tee: wok. « 
rush of frenzy swept over him at the 
mere thought of her that he stood shak- 
ing in every limb with the effort to 
empty his mind of all thought. It seem- 
ed to him more than ever like some gris- 
ly dream from which he must awak- 
en by-and-by. 

An hour later two negro boys came for 
his trunk, a little darky trotting after 
with his travelling-bag. He met no one 
in the hall, not even one of the old ser- 
vants. A covered wagon, with seats, and 
a place behind for luggage, stood at the 
door. He caught a glimpse of Miss 
Mackenzie’s frightened face between half- 
opened blinds; then it was withdrawn 
quickly and: the blinds closed withcut 
sound. The old coachman chirruped to 
his horses, the negro boys—to whom he 
had given a dollar apiece—stood salaam- 
ing and grinning as he drove off, while 
the little darky, who held a silver quar- 
ter in both hands, called: 

“ Good-by, mister! . . . Come agin!” 

“T wish I had given the little chap a 
dollar, too,” was his incongruous thought 
as the horses trotted swiftly down the 
sloping lawn and out of the gate which 
he had entered with such different feel- 
ings six days before. And this thought 
worried him all the way to the station. 


Vil 


Three months later, as he was sitting 
alone in a little room adjoining his office, 
and which he had fitted up as a library, 
his butler opened the door, with that 
timid, half-appealing expression of a dog 
or a servant coming where it has been 
forbidden to come. 

“ What do you want? I told you that 
I would see no one...” he was begin- 
ning angrily, when a low voice that he 
knew only too well said: 

“ But I knew that you would see me. . . 
It is not his fault.” 

The servant stepped back, and he found 
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himself speechless, utterly at a loss, face 
to face with Ruth Davidge. Then, when 
he had looked at her for a moment, every 
feeling left him but that of profound dis- 
may and pity. She looked years older; 
the fire had died out of her eyes, leaving 
them ashen; the very carriage of her 
head had altered. She seemed to droop 
in every line as though with an unspeak- 
able weariness. She tried to speak again. 
Ifer proud lip enly quivered, and her 
chin—that too quivered, like the chin of 
a child about to ery. He hastened to 
close the door and pull forward a chair. 
She sank into it at once, and he saw that 
she was trembling from head to foot. 
Her mute look of thanks gave him the 
same horrible sensation as when he had 
stared at her, despite himself, while her 
husband praised her beauty that day in 
the studio. 

“Will you have a glass of wine... 
of water?” he asked, and could have 
struck himself for the brutal banality of 
the words. She put her hand to her 
throat, but did not answer his question. 
Presently she said, in a thick voice: 

“T have given up...I have given 
up. . .” Adding, before he could say any- 
thing, “I have come to ask humbly ... 
humbly r 

She could not continue, and sat star- 
ing up at him from those burnt-out eyes, 
as though imploring him to read her 
thoughts. 

we eee 
Thurlow. 

“No. ...I1... It is I who am dead. 
I have come ... with all humble- 


” 


dead?” stammered 


ness . 

“For God’s sake!” cried Thurlow, as 
he had cried once before; and, as before, 
she answered firmly, quietly, in that same 
composed tone: 

“God has nothing to do with it.” 

There was a frightful silence for some 
moments. Then she spoke again: 

“T should like a glass of water now, 
if you will give me one.” 

He hurried to bring it to her, saying 
as he did sc: “ Wine is what you need. 
I have some here.” 

She shook her head, drank eagerly 
from the glass, and handed it back to 
him. 

“Ah, ... that has helped me,” she 
sighed, half closing her eyes with a look 


” 


of relief. “Sometimes my head turns 
sO " 


As for Thurlow, he seemed to be under 
that spell of silence which always gripped 
him in her presence. Not one word 
could he utter, although his breast was 
tight with pity. He drew up another 
chair and sat down, looking past her into 
a ‘distant part of the room. The silence 
again grew dreadful, and he glanced up 
suddenly, fearing that she had fainted; 
but she was still looking at him, deeply, 
solemnly, out of her great, smouldering 
eyes. As he met this look she spoke. 

“It is only for one reason that I could 
have come,” she said, and her voice was 
steady now. “To beg you, with all hum- 
bleness .. .” 

“TI ask you for my sake not to say 
that again!” burst forth Thurlow. A 
dark searlet flooded his face; his eyes 
smarted with tears. 

“Why not?” she asked, gravely. “ But 
since you ask me, I will not. I must say 
what I have come to say, though. I 
once called you a good man, and you are. 
I have come to implore you to perform 
that operation on my husband’s eyes.” 

At the look of amazement and confu- 
sion which he could not quite repress an 
odd smile flickered about her lips for an 
instant. 

“Did you think that I had come to 
beg you to forgive me?” she asked, while 
something of the old gleam trembled 
in her eyes, then went out like a spark 
in paper. “No. ..I have been mad, I 
think, but not as mad as that. Not 
iat 

“Why mad? It is not madness. I 
forgive you wholly, freely. . .” 

She made a gesture of negation with 
her hand, as though to say that such a 
thing was impossible, and went on in 
rapid, even tones: 

“But for him... you will do it for 
him. .. I felt that you would. I have 
explained everything. No. . . . Don’t 
think it. I haven’t confessed everything. 
That was beyond me. But I’ve explain- 
ed. . . He believes everything I say .. . 
now. I told him that I was mistaken, 
. . . that I had made a gross, vulgar mis- 
take. . . He knows that I am very proud 
... that I was... once.” 

Suddenly she hid her face in her hands, 
and all her body seemed to writhe in an 
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uncontrollable throe of anguish, of self- 
abasement. Thurlow went to the win- 
dow and stared out, unseeing, into the 
hideous little court. After a minute or 
two she called to him. 

“You will do it? You will do it?” 

“Yes ...I will do it.” 

“Thank you. You are a good man. 
I knew that you would do it.” 

She rose immediately and went tow- 
ards the door. Thurlow, as he opened 
it for her, held out his hand in silence, 
but she seemed not to see it, and passed 
on, signifying by a gesture that he should 
not accompany her any farther. 


Hugh Davidge lay on his little white- 
iron bed at the hospital, aquiver in every 
nerve with anticipation and an irritable 
impatience. To-day, for the first time, 
after that successful operation which had 
made Thurlow’s name the wonder of two 
worlds, his friend was to be allowed the 
sight of some face dear to him. Until 
now he had only seen objects from a 
certain distance in the carefully regu- 
lated twilight of his room. But to-day, 
—to-day— He was like a high-strung 
horse just before a race—could not keep 
still a moment, flung himself from side 
to side, tossing back the coverlet, fidget- 
ing with his bandages, teasing his nurse 
with endless questions, in a  fretful, 
querulous voice, utterly unlike his usual 
gentle tone. When would it be? Who 
would it be? Would Thurlow surely 
come? Why didn’t he come? 
put him off for some other patient. He 
had forgotten . . . he knew that he had 
forgotten! ... And he rolled himself 
about so feverishly that the nurse came 
and spoke with seriousness in her level, 
well-trained voice. Really, if he did not 
calm himself, she believed that Dr. Thur- 
low would put it off for another day. It 
was important, above everything else, 


that he should be very calm, quite calm; 
and as she spoke she straightened the bed- 
clothes, smoothing them out, arranging 
the sheet in a neat, precise fold across 
the counterpane. 


At once, as though by 
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magic, the invalid quieted himself, lying 
motionless, with his hands folded like 
those of a corpse. 

“Will this do?” he asked, in a plea- 
santly mocking way. The nurse laughed 
and said that it would do very well,—only 
he mustn’t be too good or it would fright- 
en her. She talked on, trying to divert 
him, but he only lay quite still, breath- 
ing audibly and regularly. This seemed 
to him to be the only way that he could 
keep himself quiet. 

Twenty minutes after, Thurlow en- 
tered, and some one with him—a tall 
woman, all in white, with silverish hair, 
through which ran the broad bands 
of gold from either temple to the very 
ends. 

“A little more light, Miss Nicholas, 
please,” said Thurlow after he had greet- 
ed his friend, who almost sprang from 
bed at the sound of his voice. “And a 
little less excitement, old man,” he added, 
pressing him back among the pillows with 
an affectionate hand. His voice was hoarse 
and shook slightly. “That is right... 
thank you .. . that is just right. Wait a 
moment. . . We will both go. And now, 
Hugh, . . . one word. . . I am loosening 
these—do you feel? ... But you must 
not take.them off until I say, ‘ Now.’ 
There. Do you understand? When I am 
just outside the door I shall say, ‘ Now.’ 
then you can take them off. Good luck, 
dear old man...” His voice broke. 
He made a sign to the nurse, and both 
went quickly into the hall outside. The 
tall figure bent over, bringing her face 
near the face upon the pillow. She took 
one of the thin, impatient hands in both 
her own, which were wet and cold like 
ice, but she did not tremble; her very 
heart. seemed to have stopped beating. 
Suddenly Thurlow’s voice from without 
said, “Now! . ..” 

There. was utter stillness,—the faint 
noise of some one fumbling with some- 
thing, then they heard the sick man’s 
voice crying eagerly: 

“Oh, Aunt Ruth! ... Where is 
Ruth?” 


























Becquerel Rays 


BY JOSEPH JOHN THOMSON, D.Sc., F.R.S., 


Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics, Cambridge, England 


HE discovery that Réntgen rays 
produce phosphorescence when they 
fall on sensitive substances natural- 

ly directed attention to the phosphores- 
cence spontaneously emitted by certain 
substances of which the salts of uranium 
are the most conspicuous examples. It 
seemed possible that since these rays 
showed such remarkable power of pro- 
ducing phosphorescence, they might also 
play a part in other long-known cases 
of phosphorescence, such as that of ura- 
nium salts placed in sunlight, and that 
the phosphorescence might be caused by 
téntgen rays emitted by the uranium 
itself. 

The subject was taken up by Professor 
Beequerel of Paris, one of a famous 
family of physicists, three generations 
having distinguished themselves by their 
researches on phosphorescence. He took 
a quantity of a salt of uranium, and 
placing it near a photographic plate 
protected from light by light - proof 
screens, kept the uranium in a state of 
phosphorescence by continued exposure to 
sunlight. On developing the plate after 
the experiment had lasted several hours, he 
found a picture upon it, showing that 
something similar to Réntgen rays had 
been given out by the uranium. In all 
the earlier experiments the uranium was 
kept exposed to the sunlight, and was 
thus phosphorescing during the whole 
time of exposure. It happened, however, 
one day, that after Becquerel had pre- 
pared his uranium and_ photographic 
plates and exposed them to the sun, the 
sky after a short time became clouded 
over, and there was not light enough to 
make the uranium phosphoresce. Beeque- 
rel put his apparatus away in a draw- 
er, and waited for better weather. The 
weather, however, did not improve, so 
that after waiting for some days Becque- 
rel developed the plate, expecting, as the 
uranium had been phosphorescing for 


so very much shorter time than in the 
earlier experiments, to get, if he got any- 
thing at all, an exceedingly faint picture. 
To his surprise, however, he found that 
the picture excelled all those he had 
previously taken. It thus appeared that 
the uranium emitted the rays even when 
it was not phosphorescing. The ura- 
nium in this experiment had, however, 
previously been exposed to light, and it 
was possible that it might in consequence 
continue to emit some kind of invisible 
radiation long after the visible phospho- 
rescence had ceased. To show that ex- 
posure to light had nothing to do with 
the effect produced by the uranium, 
Becquerel took a salt of uranium, dis- 
solved it in water in the dark, and then 
recrystallized it, still keeping it in the 
dark. He found that this salt was just as 
active as salt which had not been shielded 
from the action of light. In this way 
he established that the emission of the 
radiation is a property of the uranium 
itself and is not dependent upon any 
previous stimulation. 

This radiation from uranium, which, 
from its discoverer, is called Becquerel 
rays, produces effects very similar to 
those produced by Réntgen rays; thus it 
affects a photographic plate after pass- 
ing through substances opaque to ordi- 
nary light, and it makes a gas through 
which it passes a conductor of electricity. 
Beequerel at first thought that his rays, 
like ordinary light, were refracted when 
they passed from one medium to another, 
and also that they could be polarized. Fur- 
ther experiments, however, by himself and 
others, showed that this is not the case. 
The Becquerel rays are in fact a mix- 
ture of Réntgen and cathode rays. The 
cathode rays (which have already formed 
the subject of an article in Harper’s) have 
properties in some respects analogous to 
those of the Réntgen rays; thus they 
affect a photographic plate, and make a 
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gas through which they pass a conduct- 
or of electricity. The most important 
points in which the rays differ are, that 
the cathode rays are bent when a mag- 
net is brought near them, while the Rént- 
gen rays are not in any way affected; and, 
secondly, that the cathode rays carry with 
them a charge of negative electricity. 

Professor Rutherford of Montreal 
showed many years ago that the radium 
by uranium is of two types, 
which he called a and 8. The a rays 
are easily stopped by thin layers of pa- 
per or of aluminum, while the 6 rays 
are much more penetrating. The 6 rays 
have lately been shown by Becquerel to 
be deflected by a magnet, and by Mon- 
sieur and Madame Curie to carry a 
charge of negative electricity; they are 
thus cathode rays; the a rays, on the 
other hand, are Réntgen rays. 

In the article on cathode rays (Har- 
1901) evidence was 
given that the cathode rays consisted of 
exceedingly small particles ealled cor- 
(very much smaller than the 
atoms of any known substance), charged 
with negative electricity, and moving at 
the rate of many thousand miles per sec- 
ond (the method of finding the speed 
of the corpuscles was explained in that 
article). When the cathode rays are pro- 
duced in the usual way by sending an 
electric discharge through a vessel from 
which the air has been extracted (such 
as is used for producing Réntgen rays), 
the speed of the cathode rays depends 
upon the extent to which the air has been 
removed from the vessel. The highest 
velocity recorded for rays produced in 
this way is about 70,000 miles per sec- 
ond. Large as the velocity is, it is great- 
ly exceeded by the velocity of the cath- 
rays spontaneously given out by 
uranium; while another substance, radi- 
um, emits rays moving at a still greater’ 
speed, velocities of over 120,000 miles per 
second having been recorded by Becquerel 
for the cathode rays given out by radium; 
a particle travelling with this velocity, 
and starting from the earth, would reach 
the moon in two seconds. Among all the 
mysteries associated with matter, few, if 
any, are more striking than that afforded 
by these substances, in no way remark- 
able in appearance, which, without provo- 
eation and without intermission, emit 
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projectiles which travel at a rate com- 
pared with which that of the fastest 
bullet is absolutely insignificant. 

After the discovery of the peculiar 
property possessed by uranium all the 
known chemical elements were tested to 
see whether there were any others which 
possessed similar powers; one and only 
one was found to do so; this is thorium, 
a substance largely used in the manufac- 
ture of incandescent gas-mantles. This 
property of thorium was discovered by 
Schmidt. 

The activity of artificially prepared 
salts is strictly proportional to the 
amount cf uranium they contain. Mon- 
sieur and Madame Curie, who examined 
a large number of native minerals con- 
taining uranium, found, however, that 
several of these, and especially the pitch- 
blendes (although only a fraction of their 
bulk consisted of uranium), were much 
more active than pure uranium itself; 
one of the minerals tested—chalcolite— 
was prepared artificially by Monsieur 
and Madame Curie, and the activity of 
the product was found to be normal—i. e., 
proportional to the amount of uranium 
it contained, and very far below that of 
the native mineral. It seemed, there- 
fore, probable that these minerals con- 
tained some unknown substance much 
more active than uranium itself. It was 
to the problem of separating this un- 
known substance that the Curies applied 
themselves. The mineral they selected 
for this purpose was pitchblende, and 
their method was to separate from this 
substance by chemical means one con- 
stituent after another, and then test the 
portion thus separated for radio-activity. 
In this way Madame Curie found that 
along with the bismuth separated from 
the pitchblende there comes away a very 
radio-active substance, which, in honor of 
her native country, she called polonium; 
while, with the barium taken from the 
pitchblende, the Curies, in collaboration 
with Monsieur Bemont, showed that there 
was an intensely radio-active substance, 
which they called radium. Later, Mon- 








sieur Debierne has obtained a third sub- 
stance, which seems closely to resemble 
thorium, and which is called actinium. 
The amount of these substances in the 
pitchblende is exceedingly small; it is 
probable that there is far less in propor- 
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tion of any of these substances in pitch- 
blende than there is gold in sea-water, 
and it is only through indefatigable zeal 
and great experimental skill that the 
Curies have been able to obtain their 
marvellously interesting results. 

The separation of these substances 
from pitechblende would have been im- 
possible had it not been for the mar- 
vellously delicate test of radio-activity, 
and therefore of the presence of radio- 
active substances, afforded by the elec- 
trical conductivity produced by them in 
gases. Making use of this property, it 
is possible to detect quantities of these 
substances millions of times less than 
could be detected by chemical analysis, 
and thousands of times less than could 
be detected by spectrum analysis; in- 
deed, of the three substances, radium, 
polonium, and actinium, obtained from 
pitchblende, radium is the only one which 
has been detected by chemical or spectro- 
scopie means, and the Curies found that 
they could not detect radium by the 
spectroscope until they had more than 
five thousand times the amount which 
gave very appreciable indications on 
the electrometer. It may confidently 
be hoped that the possession of a test of 
such marvellous delicacy will enable us 
to follow out and study the details of 
the changes which take place in these 
radio-active bodies when exposed to the 
effects of physical and chemical agents 
with a thoroughness which has not been 
possible with other substances, for which 
only the older and much less delicate 
methods have been available. We shall 
see directly that this hope has already, 
to a considerable extent, been realized. 

By successive purification of the ba- 
rium obtained from _ pitchblende, the 
Curies have obtained radium of extraor- 
dinary radio-activity—more than 100,000 
times that of uranium—and which, even 
when enclosed in lead a quarter of an 
inch thick, can produce greater effects 
than uncovered uranium. The radium 
is self-luminous, shining with a bluish 
light; it, like Réntgen rays, makes a 
sensitive sereen phosphoresce; it shows 
the bones in the hand, and is so vigorous 
that it has produced sores on those who 
have incautiously carried it about their 
persons. The radium emits negatively 
electrified particles with a velocity in 


some cases approaching that of light. 
This continued emission of particles from 
the radium of course implies that the 
radium is losing mass and energy. The 
loss of mass is exceedingly small; from 
the results given by Curie for the amount 
of negative electricity emitted by the 
radium it follows that the loss of mass 
would only amount to about one-thou- 
sandth of a milligram in a million years 
for each square centimetre of surface. 
In consequence of the tremendous ve- 
locity with which the particles are pro- 
jected, the amount of energy radiated is 
quite an appreciable amount, being suf- 
ficient, if converted into heat, to melt in 
a million years a layer of ice of the same 
area of the radium and more than a quar- 
ter of a mile thick. This loss of energy 
goes on without intermission, and has 
been going on—as far as we know—for 
whatever number of millions of years the 
radium may have existed. 

There must have been some very con- 
siderable store of energy at the disposal 
of the radium to enable it to keep up this 
rate of radiation, and the very interesting 
question arises, what is the nature of this 
energy, and how is it stored? A satisfac- 
tory answer to this question has, I think, 
been given by some quite recent researches 
inade by Professors Rutherford and Sod- 
dy of Montreal. Before describing their 
experiments, it will be well to consider 
two investigations which led up to them. 
The first of these was made by Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes. By chemical means he 
obtained from ordinary uranium two 
constituents, one of which affected a 
photographie plate, while the other did 
not. The second investigation was made 
by Beequerel, who took a radio-active so- 
lution of a salt of uranium and dissolved 
in it a salt of barium. He then pre- 
cipitated the barium from the solution, 
and found that by so doing he had trans- 
ferred the radio-activity from the ‘solu- 
tion (which still contained the uranium) 
to the precipitated barium: fortunately 
he kept his solutions, and on examining 
them about twelve months later he found 
that the uranium solution, which he had 
made inactive, had recovered all its for- 
mer activity; while the barium, which 
had appropriated the radio-activity of 
the uranium, had not been able to retain 
it, and had become absolutely inert. The 
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explanation of this remarkable occur- 
rence is given by the experiments of 
Rutherford and Soddy on another radio- 
active substance—thorium. They were 
able to separate from thorium its active 
constituent, and obtained two products, 
one exceedingly minute in quantity, but 
intensely active, which they called tho- 
rium X; the other, which contained prac- 
tically the whole of the thorium, was al- 
most inert. 

This was the state of things when 
the products were separated. It did 
not, however, continue for long, for the 
active thorium X began at once to lose 
its activity, and the other product to 
regain it. After a few days the tho- 
rium X had become quite inert, while 
the thorium had regained its old activity, 
and afforded fresh supplies of the tho- 
rium X. It seems evident from this ex- 
periment that thorium X is continually 
being produced from the original tho- 
rium, but as its radio-activity is not per- 
manent, the radio-activity of this mix- 
ture does not increase beyond a certain 
point; the gain derived from the produc- 
tion of fresh thorium X being balanced 
by the loss due to the death of some of 
that previously produced. We may il- 
lust¥ate this by simple analogy. Suppose 
radio-activity were a property possessed 
by all infants less than one year old, and 
by no one else: then, though fresh in- 
fants are continually being born, the 
radio-activity of the community will not 
increase beyond a certain point, as the 
gain from the new children will be bal- 
aneed by the loss of those who get too 
old to be radio-active. If the birth-rate 
of this community were constant, its 
radio - activity would evidently be pro- 
portional to the number of children born 
in one year. Now suppose that all the 
infants were suddenly removed to a 
gigantic créche in another district: the 
effect of this would be to deprive the 
original community of all its radio- 
activity, while the créche would be in- 
tensely radio-active in proportion to its 
population. The birth of fresh children 
would gradually restore radio-activity to 
the community, while the superannuation 
of those in the créche would make its 
radio-activity decay. In six months half 
the children in the créche will be over- 
age, so that its radio-activity will be 


reduced to one-half; in the same time 
the original community will havé recov- 
ered half its radio-active population, and 
therefore half its original radio-activity. 
Thus the time taken for the separated 
substance to lose half its activity ought, 
if this analogy is correct, to be equal to 
the time taken by the original substance 
to recover half its activity. This very 
simple test has been applied by Ruther- 
ford and Soddy, and found to be sat- 
isfied with great exactitude. We see now 
the source from which the energy re- 
quired to sustain the radiation is derived ; 
the radio-active substance is undergoing 
a continuous transformation into a state 
in which it has less energy. There is thus 
a continuous loss of energy by the sub- 
stance, the energy being carried off by the 
radiation. 

Ordinary thorium is thus steadily be- 
ing transformed into the active thorium 
X, while this is continually passing into 
some inactive form. What this inactive 
form is we do not know, and its elucida- 
tion offers a most interesting problem, 
rich in possibilities. This inactive form 
must be continually accumulating, and 
although its rate of formation is probably 
exceedingly slow, we may hope that there 
may be enough of it in the minerals in 
which thorium oceurs to be detected by 
ordinary chemical means; a careful ex- 
amination of these minerals to see 
whether there is any other substance in- 
variably present with the thorium might 
lead to its detection. It would also be 
interesting to see whether artificially 
prepared compounds of thorium change 
in any way as they get older. We have 
every reason to believe that radium goes 
through changes analogous to those of 
thorium, as when radium is freshly pre- 
pared it is not nearly so active as it 
subsequently becomes. 

Rutherford found that thorium, be- 
sides giving out Réntgen and cathode 
rays, gave out a radio-active gas, which 
he called the thorium “emanation.” The 
radio - activity of this emanation only 
lasts for a few minutes. Rutherford and 
Soddy have shown that it is only given 
out by the active thorium X, and not by 
thorium when in its normal state. This 
emanation in its inertness resembles the 
new gases argon and helium; it has not 
yet been made to combine with any other 
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element. It is remarkable that the 
minerals in which helium oceurs in- 
variably contain radio-active substances, 
and the idea naturally suggests itself 
that helium may be very closely con- 
nected with the gaseous emanation which 
these radio-active substances are con- 
tinually giving out. Radium also gives 
out a gaseous radio-active emanation, 
whose activity lasts much longer than 
that from thorium. 

Rutherford and Monsieur and Madame 
Curie have shown that these emanations 
are not @nly radio-active themselves, but 
that they possess the remarkable property 
of making radio-active any substance 
with which they have for some time been 
in eontact. If the substance is negative- 
ly electrified whilst in contact with the 
emanation, the radio-activity induced in 
it is very much increased. The inten- 
sity of this induced radio-activity does 
not depend to any great extent on the 
nature of the substance. <A_ piece of 
paper can be made as strongly radio- 
active as a piece of metal. This induced 
radio-activity only lasts for a few hours 
—the induced radio-activity due to the 
emanation from thorium lasting longer 
than that due to radium, although the 
activity of the emanation from thorium 
is much less durable. 

Elster and Geitel made the very re- 
markable discovery that substances could 
be made radio-active without the aid of 
thorium or radium; all that is necessary 
is to hang them up in the open air, or 
in a very large room, and charge them 
strongly with negative electricity; after 
a few hours they become radio-active. 
Elster and Geitel have taken photographs 
with the scrapings of a copper rod, which 
had been treated in this way. The 
earth itself is negatively electrified, and 
the natural electrification on pointed con- 
ductors connected with the earth is suf- 
ficient to make them radio-active without 
further electrification. Thus the points 
of lightning-conductors, the pointed 
leaves and spines of trees, are always 
radio-active, and C. T. R. Wilson has 
lately shown that freshly fallen rain is 
so too, and that it retains this property 
for about an hour. Elster and Geitel 
thought that this induced radio-activity 
indicated the presence of yet another 
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constituent in that already very mixed 
body the air, the new constituent being, 
like thorium or radium, radio-active. 

The writer has, however, recently made 
some experiments which show that we 
can account for this induced radio- 
activity without having recourse to such 
an hypothesis, and that radio-activity 
may be produced by suitable treatment 
without the help of radio- active sub- 
stances. It is to be remarked that this 
radio - activity is produced when the 
body is negatively electrified; its origin 
can, I think, be explained in the follow- 
ing way: We know that the air always 
contains small bodies, called ions, charged, 
some with positive, others with negative 
electricity. When a negatively electri- 
fied body is placed in the air the positive- 
lv electrified ions are attracted towards 
it. Some of these, but not all, will give 
up their electric charge to the body; those 
that do not will accumulate close to the 
surface of the body, forming a_ layer 
of positive electricity round it. This 
layer of positive electricity will attract 
the negative electricity in the body, and 
when the attraction is very great the 
negative electricity will be pulled so 
vigorously that it will shoot out from 
the body with great velocity. Now nega- 
tive electricity moving with great ve- 
locity is cathode rays, hence the body 
will give out cathode rays, and will thus 
be radio-active. Thus to make a body 
radio-active all that is necessary is to 
get a layer containing a large quantity 
of positive electricity close to the surface 
of the body. We can, in this way, make 
radio-active substances without the use 
of any material that is intrinsically 
radio-active. 

It is thus, I think, that the leaves 
of trees and the countless objects on the 
surface of the earth which are radio- 
active acquire this property; they are, 
in fact,cathodes, discharging cathode rays 
into the air. Thus cathode rays, which 
have only comparatively recently been 
discovered, and then by the help of most 
elaborate apparatus, are in all proba- 
bility so widely distributed and occur 
so frequently that there is hardly a 
patch of ground on the earth’s sur- 
face which does’ not contain an active 
source of these rays. 
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The Quarrel 


BY 
OTABLE among the unwritten 
laws of Putnam Place was one 


which pronounced that a certain 
formality was involved in paying a visit 
across the street. To drop in on a neigh- 
bor across an adjacent yard was a mani- 
fest informality; but the roadway was a 
sort of Rubicon whose passage required 
greater elaboration of costume than were 
represented by shawls and slippers. 

The edict would have been especially 
inconvenient for Miss Lattimer and Mrs. 
Hooper had not they had their expedient. 
Their friendship was bound by ties of 
common experience of love and of loss 
in the years gone by; and even as they 
had consulted then with each other in 
matters of moment, so now they found 
comfort in discussing the trivialities 
which contributed so pleasantly to fill 
the quiet afternoon of their lives. In 
those days of long ago, when Mr. Hooper 
was the newly called minister, and his 
doctrines and his wife’s manners were 
yet under consideration, the problem of 
the two ladies visiting each other had 
been ingeniously settled by means of 
utilizing the meadow, their common 
property, which lay across the end of 
the Place, on the farther side of their 
yards. Wherefore each household had a 
little gate eut in the meadow fence; and 
on the meadow side of its pickets each 
ladv of each house seuttled to and fro, 
without transgression of the roadway 
mandate. So that close to the fence was 
worn a little path, traversed in bygone 
vears in joy and in anguish, traversed 
now in all the petty interests which serve 
to occupy the lives of those from whom 
the great tides of human activities and 
emotions have receded. 

In this informality it was 
tion, nevertheless, that no 


a_ tradi- 
intimacy 
certain degree of 
Theoretically, this 
dignity 
Practically, it was 


should transcend a 
ceremoniousness. 

consideration for each 
was very charming. 


other’s 
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a great nuisance, and now and then es- 
tranged the best of friends as no brusque- 
ness could have done. 

It was in accordance with these vari- 
ous articles of the Place code that when, 
one fall day, Mrs. Hooper took her week’s 
mending, by way of the little path, to 
spend the morning with Miss Helena 
Lattimer, her hostess should produce her 
hem-stitching, and sit and rock the hours 
away as if she had designed that par- 
ticular morning for that particular pur- 
Whereas Miss Helena had laid 
her plans to spend those very hours in 
going through” the attic, and had ex- 
pected by noon to be just so far and no 
farther in that dread rite. At the very 
moment of Mrs. Hooper’s arrival, th 
“extra woman ” was in the kitchen, and, 
armed with broom and pail, about to 
charge up the stairs. But she was or- 
dered to beat a hasty retreat—for no 
“extra woman” should be trusted alone 
in such dread precincts—and, as has-been 
related, Miss Helena busied herself with 
untimely hem-stiteching. All would have 
gone well had it not been for the Judge. 
He, being a man, failed to comprehend 
the inwardness of the situation when he 
returned at noon. 

“ Well, Helena,” he blandly remarked, 
“and so the attic’s all done? <A good 
morning’s work. We’re to be congratu- 
lated, Mrs. Hooper.” 

After that, of course, although every- 
thing that could be said was well said, 
there was little to say. The fact re- 
mained. And when Mrs. Hooper wad- 
dled her way back through the grassy 
path, it was with a flushed face, com- 
pressed lips, and the determination that 
it should be a long time before “ Helener 
Lattima” should again be given the op- 
portunity thus to mortify her. While, in 
the vet unransacked attic, her friend was 
thinking that “ Agather Hoopa” might 
have shown more consideration than to 
come on that particular morning. 


pose. 
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“AND SO THE ATTIC’S ALL DONE? 


But as more mornings went on, with 
no renewed informalities, Miss Helena 
grew distressed. After all, it was by 
her brother’s inadvertent discourtesy that 
her friend, under her roof, had taken 
offence. Therefore it was from her side 
that apologies, in some form, should 
come. But for this unecongenial errand 


she could not persuade herself to use the 
little path; and bonneted and gloved, she 
rang at the Hooper front-door bell. “1 
will ask the hour of the prayer-meeting 
for this week,” she said to herself. “I 
ean’t think of anything else to say; and 
if Agather is ready to make up, she can 
show it by her answer.” 

But to this propitiating question Mrs. 
Hooper replied, chillily, “It is at half 
past seven, as it has been for the last 
twenty-eight years.” At this Miss 


Lattimer, at the end of charitableness 


intimate friends, 
does not extend very far,—departed, with 
her high the air Mrs. 


which, between most 


nose as in as 
Hooper’s own. 

It so chanced, however, that, either in 
her agitation or because of the iciness 
of her friend’s Miss Lattimer 
picked up a mink muff as she went, un- 
der the impression that it was her own. 
There is an unquestionable family like- 
ness in mink muffs, and such an-error 
would be generally quite excusable. But 
it was a horrid sight that met Miss 
Helena’s eyes when she opened her muff- 


manner, 


box. It was already filled with her own 
muff, and she beheld, in consequence, 
twin mink muffs sitting side by side. 


She remembered then that she had ear- 
ried no muff on- her call; obviously it 
was Mrs. Hooper’s muff that she had 
borne away. 


Flushing with embarrass- 
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ment at her carelessness, she wrapped the 
newly acquired muff in tissue-paper, and, 
with a note of apology, despatched it by 
her Jane. 

“And what did Mrs. Hooper 


2” she asked, on the maid’s return. 


say, 


Jane 


“Well, Miss Helena, she didn’t say 
much of anvthing to me. But I heard 


her say to Mr. [Hooper, ‘I suppose one 
should make allowances for Helena; all 
the inelined at 
be absent-minded.’ ” 
“That will do, Jane. 


that it is quite unnecessary ever 


Lattimers are times to 
And remember, 
please, 
to repeat remarks not addressed to your- 
self,” said Miss Helena, in the stately 
manner usually kept 
her black velvet gown. 


in eamphor with 
“ Jane,” she eall- 
ed, as the drooping maid retired, “ lest 
you should have formed a mistaken im- 
pression, however, perhaps I should tell 
you that not one of our family has ever 
been to be absent-minded in the 
least possible way.” 

After the muff episode the little gates 
no longer their creaking 
hinges, and the first snowfall of winter 
lay unbroken on the path. Over her 
mink muff each lady bowed ceremoni- 
ously to the other. 

But a change came in the fortunes of 
One Mareh morning Miss For- 
and Mrs. Hooper trotting 
home together in a discouraging drizzle 
from a meeting at the church, where the 
ladies of the church had been straining 
their backs and their tempers in packing 
a missionary box. Mrs. Hooper’s re- 
marks tended toward pessimistic general- 
izations upon people who lacked in ac- 
euracy. “If a said that she 
would send you a coat for a boy of fif- 
teen, and skirt for a girl of 
twelve, shouldn’t you say that it show- 
ed a lack of Christian discipline? What 
we need is scrupulous exactness in the 
details of life,” said she, shaking the um- 
brella emphatically. 

“Why, what is that queer white let- 
tering on the inside of your umbrella?” 
asked her companion. 

Regardless of the rain, the two bent 
over the inseription. It read, “ This um- 


known 


swung on 


war. 


rester were 


person 


sent a 


brella has been stolen from John Lat- 
timer, Putnam Place.” 
“How odd!” said Miss Forrester. 


“That must be one of the Judge’s office 
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umbrellas you have. I remember he told 


me once that they were always being 
taken—by other lawyers, I mean.” 

“Our umbrellas were all in the rack 
at the church together,” quavered Mrs. 


“IT suppose Judge Lattimer re- 
gards any one who might take his um 
brella as Then 
rallying all her forces, lest she should ac- 
knowledge herself at fault, she declared. 
“Teall this insulting!” 

“ Oh no,” urged her companion. 


ilooper. 


a eriminal—as a thief.” 


‘ Te’s 
a lawyer. That’s the way they act.” 

“ That is no reason why he should east 
such an imputation upon a lady,” puffed 
the choleric Mrs. Hooper. And it 


ouly by a compromise with her peace- 


Was 


ably inelined husband that the umbrella 
was sent back in silence and with no 
belligerent message. Obviously, however, 
the umbrella incident settled the “ ab- 


sent-minded ” score. 

Spring came, and on the little path 
heavy with moisture, sank into 
the black earth, and vivid green points 
began to prick out in little tufts. But 
from gate to gate the path lay unmarked 


the snow, 


by any footprints. 
the tide of battle turned. It 
not allowed to with the Lat- 
timer the ascendant. There 
was a hen of Mrs. Hooper’s, a speckled 
creature with horny yellow claws. Its 
manner was one of fussy deliberation, 
as if it counted each of its jerky move 
ments. It hard to believe that it 
did not say “ One!” when it extended its 
claw above Miss Lattimer’s mignonette- 
bed, and “ Two!” when it extracted from 
the newly turned soil the tender green 
sprouts. Then, at the sound of Miss 
Lattimer’s voice, it would go scuttling 
across the road, with a ridiculous amount 
of excitement, quite as if the hen were 
the aggrieved party of the Miss 
Lattimer “could not abide” that hen. 
One morning, when Miss Helena hap- 
pened to be standing at the side door, 
she saw the hen, with fresh decision cf 
purpose, removing her freshly placed nas- 
turtium seeds: Whereupon Miss Lat- 
timer, with a rhythm’ unconsciously 
timed to the hen’s own, stooped, picked 
up a stone, and threw it. Considering 
the provocation, the act was scarcely to 
be wondered at. But that, with the same 
exactitude which had marked the move- 


Again 


was rest 


cause in 


was 


two. 

















THE QU 


ments of the hen, the stone should strike 
that speckled body was worthy 
of wonderment. But so it and the 
hen, after a whirl no more excited than 


indeed 


was; 


when nothing was the matter, lay down, 
a rufiled heap of feathers, quite dead. 
Then Miss Lattimer, with a shriek, turn- 
ed and ran up stairs, locked herself into 
her room, and with all the blood-guilti- 
ness of a murderer, fell to washing her 
hands with desperate haste. 

An hour afterward she emerged, pale 


but ealm, and 
with a letter 
and a two-dol 
lar bill in her 
hand. She eall- 
ed the maid. 
‘‘Jane,’’ said 
she, “take a 
tray, the large 
one with the 


painted wreath, 
place on it the 
hen which is 
lying in the 
nasturtium- 


bed; cover it 
with a napkin; 
earry it with 
this note and 
money to Mrs. 
Hooper.” She 
applied the 


smelling - salts. 
™ No, Jane, not 
a word.” 

Miss Helena 
waited in the 
shaded parlor. 
She tried to 
take up her 
knitting, but 
her fingers 
trembled. 
Jane’s return- 
ing step sound- 
ed in the hall. 
She appeared 
in the doorway. 
She yet 
bearing the 
tray. On the 
napkin lay an- 
other white 
note, as formal- 
ly addressed as 


was 


THE 


ARREL. 





TWO 
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read: “ Mrs. 


Hooper begs Miss Lattimer’s acceptance 


had been her own. It 


of this hen. Enclosed please find the 
two dollars which Miss Lattimer has 
sent for payment. Mrs. Hooper is not 
a poultry-fancier.” 

Miss Helena gave a hysterical sob 


as at these words the picture rose before 
her eyes of her friend, her lifted black 


skirts showing the white stockings above 


her congress gaiters, scattering crumbs 
to her fat Plymouth Rocks. But, in- 
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deed, this was no time for levity. Mat- 
ters were at a crisis. An opportunity for 
peace had come and gone. Had Mrs. 
Hooper been but willing to accept the 
apology and free her friend from her 
indebtedness, each might have emerged 
from the feud with at least self-respect, 
although with a tattered friendship. 
But Mrs. Hooper had refused to consid- 
er the truce. And Miss Lattimer realized 
that the outcome of the hen passage was 
“under obligations” to her 
whilom friend to the extent of that 
speckled body under the napkin. “ Take 
it away, Jane,” she said, motioning tow- 
ard the tray’s burden, “and bury it 
where it fell.” 

All summer long the grass grew high 
in the little path where before it had 
been worn short, and long feathery spears 
pressed between the pickets. The latches 
of the gates grew rusty. The quarrel be- 
tween the Lattimer and Hooper house- 
holds was growing into one of the ae- 
cepted situations of the Place. 

One day in September Miss Lattimer 
went forth to pay calls upon friends 
whose misfortune, rather than whose 
fault, it was to dwell outside the Place. 
Usually she and Mrs. Hooper had gone 
on these rounds together. As she col- 
lected her lace handkerchief, her gloves, 


that she was 





PICKED UP A STONE, AND THREW 


and her eard-case, Miss Helena Was Op- 
pressed by a sense of loneliness, all the 
more bitter because only half acknow- 
ledged. She found herself thinking if 
it were only Mrs. Hooper who was under 
obligation, perhaps a reconciliation might 
be effected. But since the late contro 
versy Mrs. Hooper had the upper hand, 
and any advance must consequently come 
from her. Yet, with a pang of regret, 
Miss Helena remembered the old com 
panionship which had doubled the plea- 
sures and shared the griefs of the by- 
gone years. Soon the interminable New 
England winter would be upon them, 
with its curtailed days, its long, lamp-lit 
evenings. How could she spend those 
coming weeks, when her life would be 
carried on within the four walls of the 
house, without her friend as a comrade? 
She put on the bonnet which, she re- 
membered, Mrs. Hooper had approved by 
the comment, “It’s not everybody who 
can wear silver gray next her face.” She 
began to realize that her love for Mrs. 
Heoper was not neighborly, but sister- 
lv. And a great yearning took posses- 
sion of her that she might again press 
that soft, wrinkled cheek—that the 
two might again be “ Helener” and 
“ Agather.” Wherefore, as she paused at 
the door to raise her parasol, and saw 
Mrs. Hooper across 
the way, she took 
especial pains to 
smile her company 
smile, and to bow 
the bow which nev- 
er save in warfare 
is the salute be- 
tween the  inhab- 
itants of the Place. 

The house where 
she first sent in her 
ecard was one in 
whose consideration 
she and Mrs. Hoop- 
er had spent many 
an hour of plea- 
santly disparaging 
conversation, with 
its ill-regulated dis- 
tribution of stairs 
and _ hallways,which 
savored of levity. 
Miss Lattimer, 
iW feeling a stranger 








SCATTERING CRUMBS TO 


in a strange land, sat primly on the edge 
of the deep Oriental couch, holding ten- 
tatively in her pointed fingers the tea 
which her hostess proffered her. 

The conversation languished. All 
available subjects of congenial interest 
were quickly despatched. 

“T heard a funny story the other day,” 
said the hostess, in desperation. “A 
lady had only one maid, and her husband 
urged that on days when there was ex- 
tra work she should hire an extra woman 
to do the work about the house. For a 
long while his entreaties were of no avail. 
But finally he persuaded her to engage 


HER FAT PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


a woman. And what do you suppose was 
the result? At breakfast-time he no- 
ticed that his wife looked wretchedly 
fagged. When he questioned her more 
closely, what do you think he found was 
the outcome of his insistence upon his 
wife’s having an additional helper? 
Why, Mrs. Hooper had got up at four 
o’elock, and had worked like a slave,— 
because, she said, she couldn’t bear to 
have an outsider come in and find her 
house dusty.” 

“Ts it Mrs. Hooper of Putnam Place 
of whom you are speaking?” asked Miss 
Lattimer, setting down the cup. 
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“Ou, HELENER!”’ 


“Did L let the name slip out? 1 
didn’t mean to. But as you and she have 
dropped all your old intimacy, I sup- 
pose you don’t mind having a_ good- 
natured laugh at her oddities.” 

“Her oddities?” Miss Lattimer rose. 
“T ean assure you, Mrs. Morgan, that you 
are quite mistaken in regarding her as a 
person with—oddities.” 

She sailed from the room, and down 
the street, back to the dear old Place. 
With the color rising in her cheeks, she 
went to the little gate and tried to lift 


**Ou, AGATHER!"” 


the lateh. At first the rust held it fast, 
then it fell with a clatter. With her 
eyes downeast to pick her way, she did 
not see Mrs. Hooper appear at the win 
dow at the sound of the unusual clatter, 
nor hear the side door fly open, nor 
know that Mrs. Hooper, regardless of 
her black silk skirt, was plunging through 
the tangled grasses toward her, until 
she felt herself firmly clasped in her 
friend’s arms. 

“Oh, Helener!” said Mrs. Hooper. 

“Oh, Agather!” said Miss Lattimer. 
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The Coinage of Words 


GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE 


BY 
Profe 


N a memorable debate, which Master 

Thomas Langschneyder reports to his 

honored friend Ortwin, “ poet, orator, 
philosopher, theologian, and more if he 
wished,”” Master Warmsemmel, a very sub- 
tle Seotist, “ three times plucked for his 
degree,” objected to a certain expression, 
alleging that there is no Latin verb 
nostro. ™ But that makes no difference,” 
retorted Master Andreas Delitzsch, “ for 
we are able to coin new words!” and he 
“quoted Horace on this point,” to the 
confusion of his opponents. All this, and 
more to the same purport, may be seen 
in the burlesque Epistles of Obscur 
Men, to which the reader is hereby re- 
ferred. The humor of the passage, which 
brings the flagrant barbarism of the ob- 
scurants into competition with the most 
polished of poets, is its own justification. 
Besides, the story may be taken as a 
parable. So considered, it has an ob- 
vious lesson for us: “Some people 
allowed to coin words when others are 
not,’"—to which, however, one must im- 
mediately append the counter-principle, 
equally sound, that “everybody has the 
right to coin words for some purposes 
or under some circumstances.” These 
doctrines are vague enough, but they are 
undeniably true, and it is often (not al- 
ways) better to be vaguely in the right 
than definitely in the wrong. 

A language can never stand still so 
long as it is alive. It is constantly 
changing, in sounds, in syntax, in vocab- 
ulary, and in the meanings conventional- 
ly attached to its words. It is, then, idle 
to debate the question whether it would 
be well to have an absolute, unalterable 
standard of correctness. Such a standard 
is impossible. It never has existed in 
any language and it never can exist; for 
the very idea is contrary to the nature 
of human speech. Every purist, no mat- 
ter how stiffly he carries himself, is an 
unconscious innovator; he cannot help 
CVI —No. 632 —38 


are 


Vor 


ssor of English, Harvard Unive 


rsity 


the use of his 


every 


it, unless he renounces 
voeal organs. And innovator, 
however reckless, is at times a purist. 
He has his likes and dislikes in language, 
as in other things, and, among these 
infinitely varied preferences, some are 
certain to be in favor of what is older 
or seems more settled. Most of us, it 
is to be hoped, are neither purists by 
principle nor professed innovators, but 
sober-minded who respect our 
mother-tongue without making a fetish 
of conservatism. “A froward retention 
of custom,” we remember, tur- 
bulent a thing as an innovation, and they 
that reverence much old are 
but a scorn to the new.” 

In such a discussion one should always 
bear in mind the difference between the 
language of ordinary conversation and 
that of formal discourse. Every edu- 
cated man has at least two dialects,— 
unless, indeed, he is so unfortunate as 
always to “talk like a book”; and the 
natural processes of word-formation are 
more easily observed in the untrammelled 
dialogue of every-day than in the studied 
diction of the platform or the printed 
volume. Accordingly, we shall have oc- 
casion to refer constantly to the phe- 
nomena of colloquial speech; we must 
study the neologisms of the present if we 
would understand how the English vo- 
cabulary has expanded in the past. 

We perceive immediately that there is 
one kind of word-coinage that takes place 
almost of itself and that is continually 
enlarging our verbal stock,—namely, the 
formation of new words by means of 
composition. Humorists are accustomed 
to poke fun at the sesquipedalian com- 
pounds of modern German, and solemner 
theorists to envy that language its facil- 
ity in this regard. Both, however, are 
prone to overlook the fact that English 
has an abundance of similar compounds, 
and that we make others almost at will. 
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Fire insurance office is just as truly a 
compound as Feuerversicherungsanstalt, 
though we happen to write and print it as 
three separate words. Telephone number, 
bicycle pump, trust legislation, Home 
Market Club, tariff discussion, triple 
expansion engine, are all modern forma- 
tions which nobody hesitates to use, but 
all of which would be unintelligible to 
Dryden and most of them to Macaulay. 
They differ in no essential from battle- 
field, Fifth Monarchy Man, cabinet 
council, Coalition Ministry, and a host 
of other old established coinages. Some- 
times such terms win a place in the dic 
tionary, but oftener not; for their sense 
is clear at once to everybody who knows 
the meaning of their constituent parts. 
Stylistic critics are frequently intemperate 
in denouneing new English compounds 
which seem to them redolent of German, 
—between which and English, despite 
their historical kinship, there appears to 
be a great gulf fixed. No doubt their 
excessive use makes one’s style clumsy and 
tiresome; but it is a mistake to assert, 
as is occasionally done, that they are “ con- 
trary to the genius of the language,”— 
an easy phrase impossible to define in 
detail and correspondingly in favor with 
rhetoricians, who are seldom well in- 
structed in the historical basis of Eng- 
lish writing. If a new compound flies 
in the face of a well-settled idiomatic 
phrase, we may indeed question its taste 
if not its propriety. There can be little 
doubt, for instance, that textual criticism 
is better, because more idiomatic, than 
text criticism (which suggests the alien 
Teatkritik). On the same ground one 
may prefer study of Shakspere to Shak- 
spere study, coaching from the side lines 
to side-line coaching, empire of the world 
or universal empire to world empire. 
But, in every case, it is usage that must 
decide in the long-run. Some of us 
may be impatient at the substitution of 
war-ship for the more picturesque man- 
of-war, but it is vain to protest. 

Here it is well to note a queer habit 
which is prevalent in England, but from 
which we are as yet comparatively free 
in this country,—the employment of the 
plural number in the first member of 
compounds, as in Grievances Committee 
for Grievance Committee, Town Councils 
Act, Historical Manuscripts Commission, 


Appointments Bureau, and the like. In 
1864 there was founded a society for the 
publication ef early English texts, and 
it was properly, if clumsily, christened 
the “Early English Text Society.” 
When, in 1898, a similar society was 
established for the publication of Irish 
writings, it was designated as the “ Irish 
Texts Society.” This innovation is no 
improvement. It has its origin in an 
odd kind of rationalizing, and it ignores 
the fixed habits of all Indo - European 
tongues. Such compounds, one sees, dif- 
fer in no respect from the much-derided 
teethache, often heard for toothache when 
more than one tooth is involved. 

Another particular observation is due to 
such compounds as walking-stick, fishing- 
rod,vaulting-pole,working-day which some- 
times cause uneasiness to tender but undi- 
rected linguistic consciences. “ You may 
bring me,” says the bishop’s daughter in 
a recent novel, “a piece of chewing gum. 
That is a thing I have a great curiosity 
to see. All Americans, I’m told, chew 
gum, so they call it chewing gum, though 
of course it is the people who chew, not 
the gum.” In point of fact, the first 
member of all these compounds is not 
the participle, but the verbal noun in 
-ing, a distinct and very old formation. 
A walking-stick, then, is not a “stick 
that is walking,” but a “stick for walk- 
ing,’—as it were, “an ambulation stick,” 
—so that logic is satisfied. We ought to 
remember, however, that even if these 
expressions eluded logical analysis they 
would not for that reason be either bad 
grammar or bad English. Language 
and logic commonly march side by side; 
but they oceasionally part company, and 
when this takes place, idiom may snap 
its fingers at the logicians. For accepted 
usage, and nothing else, is the standard 
of linguistic rectitude. 

From obvious composition we may pass 
to the formation of new words by means 
of suffixes. This process has been going 
on for so many ages that the origin of 
some formative elements is hopelessly 
obscure. Others, however, are demonstra- 
bly old words which, being frequently 
used as the second part of compounds, 
have become so worn down in form and 
so vague in significance that they are no 
longer recognized as words, but are felt 
as mere suffixes. Thus, the ending -ly 
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is an abraded form of the Anglo-Saxon 
lic, our like (compare manly with man- 
like, godly with godlike). So -dom (in 
kingdom, martyrdom, ete.) is the Anglo- 
Saxon dém, our doom; here the complete 
word has survived in a sense, 
but is no longer associated with the suf- 
fix -dom in our linguistic consciousness. 
The ending -hood (in childhood, widow- 


special 


hood, ete.) has, of course, nothing to 
do with the noun hood; it is an old 
hdd (later hdd), meaning “ character,” 
“position,” “station,” and the like, 
which has long been obsolete as an in- 
dependent noun. These three suftixes, 


-ly, -dom, and -hood, old as they are, are 
traceable, step by step, in the history of 
our language, so that they afford us an 
excellent opportunity of observing the 
process by which an independent word 
may sink from the position of the second 
member of a compound to that of a mere 
derivative ending. To King Alfred 
cild-had was a compound word, for both 
parts were still in use separately as sim- 
ple nouns. To us, however, childhood 
is no longer a compound, but a mere 
derivative of child, made by means of the 
abstract suffix -hood. Historically con- 
sidered, then, derivation by means of 
suffixes is a form of composition, and we 
should expect to find the same freedom 
existing in the coinage of new deriva- 
tives that we have already observed in 
the compounding of nouns. 

Here, however, an important limita- 
tion immediately confronts us. English 
possesses an enormous and complicated 
system of suffixes, old and young, native 
and foreign, but some of these are living 
A suffix is “ living ” 
so long as it. may be utilized to form 
new words; when it has lost that power, 
it is “dead,” no matter how numerous 
are the words that already contain it. 
In testing the condition of a suffix in 
this regard, we must have recourse to 
the freedom of colloquial speech. Take, 
for example, the adjective suffix -y. This 
we employ with the utmost nonchalance 
to make new words for the moment, when- 
ever we are talking carelessly, without the 
fear of the dictionary before our eyes. 
Under such circumstances one would not 
hesitate to say “It smells paint-y” as 
well as “It smells fishy,” and we should 
not be surprised to hear of “a tobacco-y 


and some are dead. 
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ry “ 


air,” or “a 
These particular 
not 


flavor,” “a schoolma’am-y 
mushroom-y growth.” 
adjectives been 
used before; we should certainly never 
think of coining them when on our 
dignity. Yet they illustrate our point. 
They show that the suffix -y is alive and 
about its business, though perhaps in a 
humbler capacity than in days of old. 
Ascending a step, we may compare such 


may or may have 


words as sporty, horsey, churchy, homey, 


newsy, and viewy, which occupy a pre- 
earious and diseredited place in the 
slangy or colloquial purlieus of the 
established vocabulary. Another step 


brings us to shadowy, stonu, woody, bil- 
lowy, and countless other adjectives 
which are tirmly fixed in literature and 
dignitied speech,—which are “ good Eng- 
lish” in the interpretation of 
the phrase. Most of our accepted ad- 
jectives in -y were formed when the suf- 
fix was in full vigor—that is, when new 
formations in -y found ready acceptance. 
To-day the case is altered. Though we 
may use the ending freely in undig- 
nified neologisms, made for momentary 
purposes and not intended to pass into 
circulation, we feel that its course is 
nearly run. Now and then a new word 
in -y may get into good usage, but it will 
usually have to fight for its life, enter- 
ing the sacred precincts through the 
postern-gate of slang or vulgarism and 
over the bodies not merely of the purists, 
but of all who have any respect for their 
mother-tongue. It is dangerous to dog- 
matize about the future of a new word 
that once gets a foothold anywhere. Yet 
one may at least be permitted to hope 
that it will be a long time before homey, 
viewu, and newsy will become acceptable 
to good writers and speakers. 

The extremely convenient suffix -/ess, 
“without,” which time 
likely to lose its power of forming new 
words except in poetry, has asserted it- 
self of late in a peculiar and interest- 
ing way in connection with mechanical 
and other inventions: smokeless pow- 
der, hammerless gun, horseless carriage, 
chainless bicyele. The only limit to 
such formations appears to be that of 
conciseness and euphony. This -less, by- 
the-way, illustrates the influence of ety- 
mological confusion in the development 
of language. It is felt as identical with 
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the comparative less, “minus,” with 
which, however, it has nothing to do, be- 
ing in origin the old adjective léas, *‘ des 
titute of,” connected with the verb lose. 

Suffixes which are in full vigor for 
purposes of word-coinage are -ly (for ad- 
verbs of manner) ; -ish(to indicate a slight 
degree or a tendency: as in greenish, 
warmish); -er (to designate occupations: 
as in kalsominer) ; -ize(as in macadamize, 
sterilize, harveyize); -ian, -ite, and so on. 
We may pause a moment over -ian and 
-ite, both of which are of foreign origin, 
yet thoroughly naturalized. The former 
(from the Latin) may be seen in Dar- 
wintan, Spencerian, and the like. So 
free are we in using it that if a person 
named Weston were to found a sect, we 
should not hesitate to designate his ad- 
herents as Westonians. 

It is not easy to say when’ a recognized 
suffix is actually dead, for, at any mo- 
ment, some adventurous neologist may 
galvanize it into life. Tolerably safe 
examples are dom, already mentioned, 
-th (as in truth, health, warmth), and 
-some (as in winsome, venturesome). 
Now and then a jocose formation in -dom 
is put forth,—such as boredom, which 
has met with more favor in England 
than in America. It is not a particu- 
larly felicitous coinage. Far more satis- 
fying is the cleverly descriptive term 
employed by Miss Kingsley when she 
speaks of “the usual ramshackledom of 
West-African settlements.” 

It is almost impossible to set a limit 
to the employment of living suffixes in 
the manufacture of new words. Good 
taste, a knowledge of the existing vo- 
eabulary, and a feeling for the genius 
of the language are the only guides, and 
he who follows them is not much tempt- 
ed to innovation, anyway. One prin- 
ciple, however, has a pretty general ap- 
plication: it is idle to form a new de- 
rivative when the language already pos- 
sesses a word that serves the purpose 
in hand. Take the old suffix -ness, which 
is freely employed to make abstract 
nouns from adjectives. We feel no need 
of valorousness or patientness or deject- 
edness, since we already have valor and 
patience and dejection. 

We have yet to speak of the boldest 
kind of word-coinage,—that in which 
the new term appears to be made by a 


single act of the creative instinct, with- 
out regard to precedent. It is a difficul 
category to discuss; for the history of 
such terms is seldom ascertainable, and 
we are in danger of referring to this law- 
less group a number of well-behaved 
formations which sprang from some ob- 
secure or forgotten analogy. One theory, 
however, is certain. The words that we 
are here contemplating are the product 
of language-makers who stood in no awe 
of the dictionary. Many of them are 
doubtless imitative, and thus go back to 
one of the first principles of linguistic 
origins. Most of them have passed into 
the current vocabulary from slang or 
from uncultivated local dialects. Others 
are deliberately manufactured articles, — 
commonly, but not always, jocose. The 
letter B is the habitat of a surprising 
number of these etymological puzzles 
which cannot be referred to any known 
root, and Dr. Murray has made a list of 
some of them in one of his most interest- 
ing prefaces. His catalogue includes—be- 
sides a good many terms that are either 
rare or slangy—the following words 
which no purist would think of attack- 
ing: bang, blare, blear, blight, blot, blotch, 
bludgeon, blunder, blunt, blur, bluster, 
bother, and bounce. Most of these must 
have an undignified origin, and may well 
have been as objectionable, when they 
first entered society, as the latest and 
least refined coinages of the variety stage 
are to us. Yet they have made their 
place, as many slang words are making 
theirs to-day. Let us be humble, then, 
and not too intolerant of novelties. The 
word gas was a pure invention, though 
Van Helmont had chaos in mind when 
he devised it. What is to become of 
chortle? When Lewis Carroll wrote, 


“© frabjous day! Callooh! Callay!” 
He chortled in his joy, 


he doubtless anticipated no perpetuity 
for his queer verb, any more than for the 
equally queer and almost as ingenious ad- 
jective frabjous. But chortle tickled the 
faney of his readers. It suggested the 
gurgle of senile exultation, and seemed, 
like Shakspere’s duke, to “fill a place.” 
Hence it has had currency enough to get 
into one large dictionary, and in time it 
may establish itself, as chuckle and gig- 
gle have done. 














The Morning Call 


GEORGE 


BY 


HE stood on the top step under the 
porte cochére, on the extreme edge, 
so that the toes of her small slip- 

pers extended a little over it. She bent 
forward, and then tipped back on the high 
exiguous heels again. She thought, con- 
science-strickenly, that this was not a very 
suitable thing for her to do at her age 
—she caught Mrs. Monckton’s surprised 
glance as the footman shut the door of 
the brougham—but she was very happy. 
And, after all, she was not so very old, 
and what had happened had made her 
feel so much younger. The little-girl 
trick fitted her mood perfectly, and afford- 
ed her unbounded satisfaction. She re- 
mained seesawing in this manner as she 
gazed across the smooth, fieckless lawn 
of the well-kept country place, and over 
the sea reflecting as well as it could, with 
the short broken waves, the absolutely 
cloudless sky. 

Miss Grace Milton was experiencing 
one of those moments that form such 
items in the debtor and creditor account 
of existence. The day was an important 
one in her life. She was perfectly happy, 
and she knew it, and was happy in her 
happiness. Such moments, as she real- 
ized, were few and far between, but she 
also understood that they possessed in 
addition that other notable angelie prop- 
etty of coming very often unawares. 
She knew unmistakably that she was 
happy, and did not propose to lose a 
thrill of it. The cup was overflowing, and 
she wished to hold it up and catch the 
sparkle’ of each shining drop as it 
brimmed over. A great many girls had 
their engagements “announced,” but it 
seemed to her that very few had so many 
reasons for satisfaction. She was in 
love. She made no hesitation about ad- 
mitting this to herself, and now allowing 
all the world to see it. She had been in 


love with Otis Russell for a long time. 
But formerly she had not acknowledged 
it to herself, and then 


she had made 


HIBBARD 
every effort to conceal it from every 
one else. Now she seemed to obtain jus- 


tification for that past—re-establishment 
in her own esteem —and so 
and tipped up and down in the excess of 
her joy. 

“ Good-bye, Mrs. Monckton,” she bab- 
bled. “It was so dear of you to come 
to see me because you heard. And to 
say such nice things. And I do congrat- 
ulate myself.” 

She watched the carriage as it disap- 
peared down the wide sweep of the drive, 
still standing on the step; then she turn- 
ed and contentedly entered the house. 
There was the added element of surprise 
to make her joy the more vivid, for she 
had waited for a long time without hope 
—for a longer time uncertainly. When, 
the evening before, they had been left 
alone in the shadows under the trees 
which the brilliant moonlight made so 
dark, she had no idea of what he was go- 
ing to say. And he said it all so badly. 
The memory of this gave her new plea- 
sure. She would not have had him say 
it in any way differently, trippingly or in 
rounded phrase. His stammering, hesi- 
tating words had been very dear to her, 
and made it all seem more tenderly real. 
Then they sat and talked and told each 
other so much. The review of a lifetime 
—of two lifetimes—is not to be accom- 
plished in a moment. Childhood was 
not too remote a region to be explored, 
and they returned with many amazing 
trophies from the expedition. An as- 
tonishing similarity of taste in picture- 
books and ponies in the past clearly es- 
tablished the inevitability of the pres- 
ent. And so they worked slowly down 
to the time when he had been engaged 
to Suzanne Benson. As Miss Milton 
thought of this she sat down abruptly be- 
fore the piano in-the music-room, which 
she had reached, and a frown furrowed 
her smooth brow. Indeed, it was the suf- 
fering caused by this event that led her 
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to discover that she loved him—just as 
sometimes a sudden blow will bring pain 
from a bruise that has hitherto passed 
unnoticed. She had been jealous—jealous 
of her clever brilliancy, for her beauty 
was a flaming thing disturbing rather than 
satisfying, and of her brilliant cleverness 
that was so much in accord with her 
beauty that it seemed a part of it. Su- 
zanne was clever then, and now her 
cleverness had come to be so recognized 
by the world that it had given her a name 
—“the clever Mrs. Catheart.” Miss Mil- 
ton could not understand it. Still, “ the 
clever Mrs. Cathcart” seemed to obtain 
whatever she wished, and as Miss Mil- 
ton understood that this was the world’s 
measure of cleverness, she was obliged to 
accede to the general opinion. 

— Then when the engagement was broken, 
Miss Milton remembered the fempest of 
unconquerable joy that overpowered her. 
She assured herself in vain that it could 
mean nothing to her. He clearly never 
thought of her, never spoke to her, and 
yvet— She persevered in her gladness, 
although she saw his dejected looks, al- 
though she was aware that even Suzanne’s 
marriage with Louis Catheart, who was a 
black speck in his own golden sun, had 
not changed Russell’s feelings toward her. 
“ The clever Mrs. Cathcart ” had managed 
by some means to avoid his contempt, to 
escape his hatred. By some means she 
had preserved a respect upon which love 
could still base itself. She must be 
clever, Miss Milton thought. 

But time, although it had not weakened 
the strength of Russell’s beliefs, had 
dulled the edge of his adoration, and he 
had been able to escape from the confining 
absorption of his first infatuation. Al- 
ready Miss Milton saw that the affair had 
assumed the proportions of an “ episode ” 

in his mind. She saw him often, and a 

great deal had happened. They had become 

friends by such insensible degrees that 
they had quite failed to observe that 
they were becoming something else. To 
be sure, he was still dominated by the 

“Suzanne Myth,” as Miss Milton charac- 

terized it to herself, but it was only be- 

fore a shrine in the remote recesses of 
his heart that he offered a somewhat per- 
functory devotion. 

Russell had told Miss Milton all about 
it the night before. He felt in a doubtful 


way that it was a requirement of the 
situation that the “incident” should be 
properly put before her. 

“1 want you to understand,” he said, 
slowly, and struggling with the unac- 
customed difficulty of explaining a men- 
tal state. “Of course I thought that I 
was awfully in love at the time—and I 
was in a way. I didn’t know then that 
there were different ways. And I was 
awfully cut up when she threw me over.” 

Miss Milton sat with her hand in his 
and her head against his shoulder, listen- 
ing rather to the sound of his voice than 
to the words that he was speaking for 
her edification. She was too contented to 
say anything, and was perfectly willing to 
go on listening. 

“ And she did,” he went on. “ There is 
no denying that. But it was not the way 
it might appear. She was not to blame. 
You remember how poor the Bensons 
were, and—well, I hadn’t much. You 
know that I haven’t much now, and that’s 
the reason why at first—” 

She raised her disengaged hand and 
gently placed it over his mouth. With 
the hand that was not holding hers he 
pressed this closer against his lips and 
kissed the soft palm. 

“They made her do it.” He went on, 
earnestly: “ She told me. She was not to 
blame really. No girl could have withstood 
the situation, and—and truly I believe 
that I'd have thought worse of her now if 
she had. Not that I didn’t suffer then, or 
think I did. I want you to know it all. 
It was real enough, but it seems distant 
and hazy enough now. You don’t mind?” 

“No,” she said, dreamily, and really 
heeding very little his simple confession, 
“T don’t mind.” 

“ And the farther it has faded into the 
past, the more I have seen how right she 
was to put her own feelings out of the 
question and come to the aid of her 
family.” 

Miss Milton laughed. 

“ Why do you do that?” he asked. 

“T suppose, for one reason,” she said, 
“because IT am happy.” 

“And then,” he continued, “if that 
hadn’t happened this wouldn’t, and I’d 
never have known—” 

“You're sure you’d rather?” she asked, 
suddenly raising her head. 

“Rather!” he repeated in amazement. 
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‘T was only telling you of my youthful 
follies, as a man should, and also letting 
you know that there wasn’t anybody to 
blame. I'd rather it were so. I don’t 
like to think ill of people, and I think 
distinetly well of Mrs. Catheart—when 
I do think of her, as I have to do when 
we meet.” 

“And at other times,” imsisted Miss 
Milton. 

“Only when something brings back 
the past and she’s a figure in it.” 

“ A pleasant figure?” inquired Miss Mil- 
ton with a little pang of the jealousy that 
she had formerly known. 

“Well, it’s better to have a pleasant 
one than the ugliness of an unpleasant 
one—” 

Miss Milton sighed and settled herself 
comfortably against his arm. She was 
not going to be bothered with any figure 
of the past, but in her mind was a half- 
realized, half - formed determination to 
shatter that delusive memory at a very 
early period. Perhaps there was a large 
element of jealousy in it, after all, but 
what troubled Miss Milton more than 
anything else was to find Russell bestow- 
ing such mistaken thoughts on such an 
unworthy object. 

She thought of this now as she sat be- 
fore the piano. This was the fact on which 
she stumbled on the threshold of her 
happiness, and much as one might kick 
a pebble onward, she mentally dribbled 
it along. But she was not sure that this 
very defect might not be added into the 
sum of perfection. She tried to convince 
herself that she was not vindictive, but 
she could not deriy that it would be a 
satisfaction to set Russell right about the 
Suzanne Benson of the past, the “ clever 
Mrs. Cathcart” of the present. Now, to 
be sure, he loved her wholly, as she knew, 
and she might leave to her former rival 
the insufficient triumphs of memory. 
But Russell had been “ thrown over,” and 
he should be avenged even if she herself 
had profited by his humiliation. 

Miss Milton sprang up lightly. She 
had triumphed now—triumphed in fact, 
and now she would have the further 
triumph of destroying this meddling 
ideal. This was not revenge. It was only 
justice. Besides, it was human nature. 

She heard the step of the butler on the 
polished wooden desert of the hall floor 


between the oases of rugs. People had 
been coming all the morning to see her— 
some with pretty words and some with 
pretty gifts. Certainly it was one of the 
great days of a girl’s life, and now she 
considered she had only to lay this haunt- 
ing flimsy ghost in Russell’s mind, and 
all would be well. There would be only 
herself in all the wide world, and all the 
wide, wide world just for themselves. 

“Mrs. Catheart,” announced the ser- 
vant at the door. 

Miss Milton looked up quickly. And 
yet she reflected instantaneously, why 
should she be surprised? There was no 
open enmity between herself and Mrs. 
Catheart—indeed, an ostensible friend- 
ship. There was nothing unnatural in 
Mrs. Catheart’s coming to congratulate 
her and wish her joy, even if she were 
marrying a discarded suitor of her own. 
Miss Milton bit her lip impatiently as she 
thought of this, and the determination 
to set Otis Russell right about this wo- 
man gave her new satisfaction. 

As Mrs. Catheart advanced she might 
have served as a modern Goddess of Sue- 
cess, for whom a prominent place would 
be reserved in any modern pantheon. 
Her rustling garments whispered of 
opulence, and her tinkling adornments 
sounded prosperity to the world. Though 
she was but little older than Miss Mil- 
ton, she consciously bore herself as an 
older woman toward a younger girl. She 
assumed the direction of the conversation 
at once, and though she stood among Miss 
Milton’s own tables and chairs, she es- 
tablished the stage direction by seating 
herself so that Miss Milton could have 
no choice in the place she took. 

If Miss Milton allowed herself to be 
thus personally conducted, it was largely 
because she was observing Mrs. Catheart 
so closely. She remembered when her 
hats were renewed by numberless ttans- 
plantings and her gowns flourished as 
hardy perennials. She was amused, as she 
always was when she observed any new 
proof of the changed condition. The hat 
was a very guidon of fashion, and her 
dress with each swirl indicated clearly 
the direction in which the current of the 
mode was setting. 

“T only heard this morning,” Mrs. 
Catheart murmured, as she advanced, 
“ond I came at once. Of course,” she 
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said, with a little carelessness, “ you may 
think it strange.” 

“ No,” replied Miss Milton, slowly, “ I 
do not think it strange.” 

“ But,” continued Mrs. Catheart, as if 
Miss Milton had not spoken, “the cir- 
cumstances are certainly unusual. Of 
course,” she added, with an air of great 
frankness, “ Otis and I were engaged.” 

“T know,” said Miss Milton. 

“You are a lucky girl,” Mrs. Cath- 
cart assured her, leaning forward on the 
handle of her parasol. “ There never was 
a dearer fellow. You don’t know how 
fond I”’—she hesitated—“ was of him. 
I am glad that you are going to make 
him happy, and you will.” 

“T shall try,” said Miss Milton, dis- 
tantly, and inwardly resenting the forced 
intimacy of the conversation. 

“Of course you will,” said Mrs, Cath- 
eart, heartily. “I think that I could 
have done it too.” 

“ T—” Miss Milton began. 

“ My dear,” interrupted Mrs. Catheart, 
“perhaps it seems to you that I am talk- 
ing rather freely. Very well; my posi- 
tion, I think, gives me a greater nearness 
than the rest of the world. I know him 
very well, you see.” 

Miss Milton inspected the other care- 
fully, but refrained from answering. 

“Tt has always been the greatest satis- 
faction to me that Otis Russell thought 
well of me,” Mrs. Cathcart resumed, in a 
clear voice that was, however, a little 
lower in tone. “I could not have him 
think in any other way. But you don’t 
like me,” she added, quickly. 

“T don’t know why you say that,” the 
girl responded, “ Have I ever done any- 
thing to make you think so?” 

“ No,” the other replied, lightly. “ But 
I understand. Do you know what !' am 
ealled? ‘The clever Mrs. Catheari.’ I 
haven’t that name for nothing. And I 
understand. Otis believes in you. He 
will believe anything that you tell him.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Miss Milton, with per- 
fect confidence. 

“You will say unpleasant things about 
me. You will do more. You will make 
him believe unpleasant things about me. 
Of course you don’t want the man who 
loves you to think as well of any woman 
as Otis Russell still thinks of me.” 

Mrs. Cathcart rose as she spoke, with 


a seriousness that she had not shown 
before. 

“Tam not going,” she said. “ I—I may 
be clever, but I am a little excited. What 
I heard this morning was something of 
a blow.” 

Miss Milton looked up in surprise. 

“T understand that this might make 
a difference,” the other continued, as she 
moved to and fro before Miss Milton, who 
had also risen. “ You would naturally 
try not to let him believe in me as he has. 
But I cannot allow you to say anything.” 

Miss Milton drew herself up coldly. 
As her body grew more rigid she felt her 
resolution stiffening to resist the appeal 
that she felt would follow. She would 
not bear it any longer. She would not 
endure the humiliation of seeing this 
other woman praised by the man _ she 
loved, when she knew that the woman did 
not deserve his praise. Surely all falsity 
was wrong, and therefore she was right 
in unmasking it. Russell should know 
the truth at last. Mrs. Catheart would 
undoubtedly assure her that she injured 
her by her suspicions, and would even 
try to prove to her that she had behaved 
with nobility. But she would not be led 
by any such specious pleading—she would 
not give the ready credence that Russell, 
manlike, had given when a pretty woman 
was concerned. “The clever Mrs. Cath- 
eart”’ might make her appeal for be- 
lief and even for merey strongly as she 
might, she should not heed her, for 
it would be better for Russell that she 
should not. 

“T don’t want him to think differently,” 
Mrs. Catheart continued, passionately. 
“Tt is something to have some one who 
thoroughly believes in you, and I want 
Otis to go on believing in me. You 
shall not influence him by telling him 
what you suspect about me.” 

She looked at Miss Milton in defiance. 
The girl glanced up, and the eyes of the 
two women met challengingly. 

“You shall not tell him,” Mrs. (ath- 
cart repeated, firmly. 

*T think,” said Miss Milton, slowly but 
determinedly, “that you have no reason 
or right to say that.” 

“You intend, then,” the other demand- 
ed, “to make him believe that I am not 
worthy of his consideration ?” 

“Tf I think that you are not, I do not 








THE 


see why I should not say it,’ pursued 
Miss Milton, who felt at bay and a little 
desperate in such an unusual encounter. 
‘T do not want him to think too well of 

-of any woman, and particularly when 
she does not deserve to have him think 
well of her.” 

“ As you think of me,” commented Mrs. 
Catheart. “ Still, you will not tell him— 
will not influence him,” she continued, 
confidently, but more gently, and with 
the faintest dawning of a little 
upon her thin, well-shaped lips. 

“ You are mistaken,” the girl said, reso- 
lutely. 

“No,” Mrs. Catheart responded, very 
quietly. “No, I am not. You will not 
tell him any of the facts that you think 
you have discovered about me. I under- 
stand people. I have had to do it in my 
life,” and she jerked her pretty, small head 
impatiently. “I know you well enough 
to know that you will not. What do you 
know about me surely ?” 

“ Nothing,” replied Miss Milton, shak- 
ing her head. 

“Nothing,” repeated Mrs. Cathcart. 
“Then what you would say would be 
mere surmise, mere conjecture.” 

“ Based upon what-I know to be true,” 
Miss Milton replied, speaking with the 
critical impersonality of the other. “ But 
Otis would believe me. He would know 
that I was right when I made him see it.” 

“T know that,” said Mrs. Cathcart, 
desperately. “That is the reason you 
must be silent.” 

Mrs. Catheart sat down again, while 
Miss Milton stood before her, gazing at 
her. 

“ You acknowledge that all is mere sus- 


smile 


picion and unsupported belief,” said Mrs., 


Catheart, looking up. “ Very well; all 
that you suspect and believe is true.” 

Miss Milton, with a little gasp in her 
astonishment, sat down. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Cathcart, deliberately, 
“the worst that you think of me is true, 
and more. I am worldly, mercenary— 
heartless, if you will. I am a sham—a 
mockery—a whited sepulchre.” 

She laughed a little wildly. 

“T am as little like what Otis Russell 
thinks of me as possible. And yet I do 
not want him to think differently. I am 
not going to have him think differently. 
I have heard that there are people who 
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false diamonds and keep the real 
ones stored in a vault at their jewellers’. 
The fact that they have the real ones 
safely put away makes the use of the 
paste less humiliating. Very well; with 
me it is like that. My character may be 
false, I may be paste, but I have a 
greater value in my own eyes because I 
have that opinion of myself stored away 
in Otis Russell’s mind. You must not 
disturb it. You shall not touch it.” 

Miss Milton gazed at the speaker in 
fascinated and amazed silence. 

“T suppose that he has told you that 
I said that I was forced to do as I did by 
my family. I did say that, but it is not 
true. My family, as you understand, 
could have no influence with me—no 
strength to compel me. What I did was 
by my own desire—my own volition. I 
fell into the engagement with Otis Russell 
because I liked him and I was young. 
But as time went on, as I saw that all 
that I could expect was obscure and gen- 
teel poverty, I was frightened by the 
prospect. I drew back from it in hatred. 
I ionged for what wealth has to give 
—ease, power, the envy of the world. 
With Otis Russell I could have none of 
these things. From Louis Catheart I 
could. Engaged as I was, I set at work, 
almost unconsciously, but very systemati- 
eally, to attract the other’s attention—to 
arouse his interest. Otis, in his generous 
credulity, did not see anything, did not 
suspect anything. I ‘threw him over,’ 
but he did not know that already I was 
on with the new love, if I may eall it 
so” — Mrs. Catheart laughed quickly 
and harshly—* before I was off with the 
old. I told Otis that we were too poor 
to marry, that nothing could come of it, 
that the engagement had better be ended, 
at least for the time—” 

Miss Milton sat in amazement. Mrs. 
Catheart was certainly not making, the 
appeal that she had expected. Indeed, she 
was confessing everything—laying bare 
her heart in a way that she had never 
had any one do before, in a way that 
frightened her now, so that she could only 
sit shrinking and staring. 

“Do you understand? Do you see?” 
the other woman continued. “I could 
not have been more calculating, more 
false. I will not attempt a defence and 
tell you that the deprivations and hu- 
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miliations of a poverty-stricken life made 
me do what I did. If I had been differ- 
ent, I suppose that they would not have 
made me; so that I have no defence, 
after all. IdidasI did. That is all. All 
that you thought of me, all that you think 
of me, is true. There is really nothing 
to be said in extenuation. I was false 
to him in deserting him. I was false in 
deceiving him afterward. I admit it. 
He should condemn me, despise me. He 
would, if he knew the trvth as you know 
it now. And yet you will not tell him. 
I do not want him to know.” 

Mrs. Catheart’s eyes flashed brightly 
and sharply. She even laughed a little as 
she looked at the startled girl before her. 

“T have surprised you,” she said; “I 
have terrified you a little. It isn’t often 
during a morning call that one receives 
such an outpouring of confidence. Such 
a heart-to-heart talk. You did not ex- 
pect, when you saw me, that I was going 
to tell you my seeret—to put myself in 
your power. Still, when I heard this 
morning I made up my mind that I 
should do it.” 

Mrs. Catheart eyed the shrinking figure 
of the girl with sharp inspection. For a 
moment in deep reflection she tapped the 
toe of her shining shoe with her volumi- 
nous parasol; then she rose. 

“T don’t believe that I have anything 
more to say. You know the truth now— 
all the truth—as you did not know it 
before. For I have told you. You cannot 
doubt any longer. You are certain at 
last as to what I am.” 

“But why did you tell me?’ gasped 
Miss Milton. 

Mrs, Catheart’s lips bent with her little 
fleeting smile. 

“T felt an impulse to do it,” she re- 
plied, easily. “Ah, you are wondering 
that I should be called clever. I don’t 
seem so to you now. Very well; perhaps 
I am not. But ”—she paused and looked 
narrowly at the other—“I think that I 
am. I like you, my dear,” she said, as 
she stood with her hand outheld. “T 
haven’t any reason for doing it, but I am 
clever enough at least to understand that 
you are a lady, and to respect you for it. 
Perhaps if I’d had more of a chance I 
could have been more like you. I think 
that I might. The fact that I can under- 
stand you mekes me believe it. I think 


the better of myself for being able to do 
it. No, I’m sure that I have not made a 
mistake.” 

She still held out her hand and slowly 
Miss Milton took it. For a moment they 
stood looking at one another. Mrs. Cath- 
cart scrutinized the face of the girl with 
keen intensity. With a short little satis- 
fied nod she at last withdrew her hand 
and turned away. 

“T have not offered my congratulations 
yet,” she said. “I do now, sincerely.” 

She moved towards the door, and only 
turned when she had reached it. 

“ Good-bye,” she murmured. 

Miss Milton did not stir, but sat 
staring before her. She heard the trip 
and tap of Mrs. Catheart’s little feet 
upon the floor of the hallway as she 
made her way out. She heard the roll 
of wheels and the brisk clatter of the 
horse’s hoofs. She raised her head quick- 
ly. There was decision in the move- 
ment. The long period of uncertain 
jealousy was ended. She knew the truth 
now. No doubt need restrain her. Mrs. 
Cathcart had said it herself had put her- 
self in her power. 

Miss Milton started. 

She drew back as she might from an 
obstruction suddenly seen in her path. As 
yet she did not quite realize what had 
startled her. Tell him? Should she tell 
him? At the moment she had made up 
her mind to do it, she felt a sudden re- 
straint—a sudden inability to do it. She 
knew the truth at last. Should she use 
this? Could she use it? Instantly Mrs. 
Catheart’s words came back to her: “I 
was going to tell you my secret—to put 
myself in your power.” Miss Milton 

.stood up. She took a step forward almost 
as if she were feeling her way in the dark, 
and then she paused. Could she tell now? 
Already there was in her mind the stuff 
from which resolutions are formed. Be- 
fore she had decided she knew what she 
would decide. She could not repeat what 
this other woman had poured out so 
lavishly—recklessly. She had not asked 
for quarter, but she was none the less 
her captive. Could she tell? Miss Mil- 
ton put her hand up to her head. What 
had been fair fighting before was dif- 
ferent now. What she suspected she 
might tell—but what she had been told? 
The situation was changed, very much 
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changed, and Mrs. Catheart had changed 
it by what she had done. The “clever 
Mrs. Cathcart.” Miss Milton remember- 
ed what she had said: “I’m sure that I 
have not made a mistake.” And had 
she? Could she tell any more than she 
could retain something that had come 
into her possession perhaps against her 
will. This confidence had been forced 
upon her, but must it not be guarded? 
Henceforward must not the woman be 
safe in her hands? Should she not be 
obliged almost to defend her? And Otis 
Russell— 


An hour later, under the trees where 
they had sat the night before, she sat 
again with him beside her. Only it was 


high clear noon now, and instead of the 
silver moonlight the golden sunshine fell 
on the lawn, making the shadows sharper, 
though not so dark. 

She was telling him of the morning, 
while he listened attentively. 

“And Mrs. Cathcart came,” she said, 
slowly. 

“Qh,” he replied. “The clever Mrs. 
Cathcart.” 

“Yes,” she repeated, with a little sigh, 
“the clever Mrs. Cathcart.” 

He watched her closely. 

“You do not say anything,” he said. 

“T haven’t anything to say,” she re- 
plied, as she got up, with her hand linger- 
ingly on his shoulder. “ I must dress now 
if we are going to ride before lunch.” 


Dust and the Soul 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


UT of the depths the star-dust drew, 
Out of the primal pulse in space 


That at the Word took shape and place, 


Refined through great and fervent heat 


To purpling light, to rounded grace. 


Out of the dust we gathered life, 


We from the pulses of the dust 


That whirls upon the windy gust, 
That still to meet the world of sky 


Aspires in every grass-blade’s thrust. 


The grass, the flint, the flower, is one 


With our own substance, we who are 

The little brothers of the star 
That through the outer universe 

On mighty lines rolls free and far. 


Yet one with star-dust though the frame, 
The spirit which informs its clod 
Ts that of the archangels shod 

With fire, His flaming ministers, 
And but the living breath of God! 
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The Doing 


BY MARIE 
HANDFUL of us were sitting 
around what we called a stove, and 
eating what we called food, one 

night in Klondike a year ago; and we got 
to talking about the Western police, and 
so spoke of Galinter—Frenchy Galinter, 
the old San-Francisean sleuth, well 
known to Deadville, Hooser City, and 
there-around. 

“Frenchy was the sole and only man 
who could represent the law and order in 
Hooser City and Deadville and not be 
shot full of holes.” 

We turned to the speaker, a tall, well- 
set-up individual, who went on: “ Did 
you ever hear how Galinter was ‘ done’?” 

“T didn’t know he ever was done,” 
some one growled. 

“Well, I lay seven to one you'll 
think he was!” the stranger offered, and 
couldn’t place his bet. 

The story-teller got up on the table 
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and made us hoist him a chair, in which 
he seated himself. With his felt hat 
pushed back on his head (“ dominatin’ the 
crowd,” as he said), he took a long pull 
at his pipe, then sent forth a long puff, 
and began his narrative: 


In 1882 there were two men equally 
well known in the West, and for different 
reasons. First and foremost, Frenchy 
Galinter, once a judge in Kentucky, 
forced to leave his State on account of 
political troubles. He had a passion for 
law and order, which he had manifested 
in a lynching or two; he adored the un- 
ravelling of mysteries and Secret Service 
work. This man was invaluable as a de- 
tective in San Francisco. He was very 
magnetic and right out from the shoul- 
der, and (when he wasn’t “ running them 
in”) he was chin-chin with all the bun- 
coes and crooks. 
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Now the other man was a dare-devil 
who went by the name of “the Blade.” 

He had insisted on being prominent in 
the most disagreeable manner, and the 
people in Hooser City and Deadville got 
down sick about it. With “a couple of 
pals” he held up the Deadville Express, 
shot the conductor and engineer, and loot- 
ed the baggage-car. The “couple of 
pals ” dangled their legs in free air from 
the same tree—but the Blade cut keen 
and away! 

He rode his broneo up at full noon 
before the Deadville Square Bank, threw 
his lines on the pony’s neck, stalked in 
and held two cold Derringers at the 
cashier’s and paying-teller’s noses; they 
planked him down twenty thousand dol- 
lars in gold, neat as though he had drawn 
them his check! He covered both men 
until he got to the door, and then he 
bolted. It was his boldest, narrowest 
trick. He had swell tastes, too, and va- 
moosed the West until he had blown in 
every blamed copper of the whole twenty 
thousand, and then he came back. 

While the Blade was away frisking 
his dollars, another chap, called Murky 
Shorts, was self-constituted guardian of 
the peace in Hooser City and Deadville. 

These places couldn’t stomach any- 
thing like regular surveillance, and if it 
hadn’t been for daring thefts everywhere, 
and that everybody was fairly obliged to 
sit on his gold when the Blade was in 
town, why, Murky would have been just 
turned out to die for lack of use. As it 
was, the town authorities (or so called) 
said to Murky, “Get us the Blade, Mr. 
Shorts, dead or alive, and it won’t be 
any the worse for your pocket or your 
reputation.” 

The Blade’s absence from the West was 
short and, to his friends behind him, 
sweet. Murky, though he hadn’t been 
expecting to see the Blade, wasn’t exactly 
surprised to learn, by a little “ ee-vent ” 
or two, that the thief was among ’em 
again! These “ ee-vents ”’—in the point of 
fact, of robberies to amounts of from 
$30 to $100,000—were varied and impar- 
tial between Hooser City and Deadville. 
The two towns lay distant from each oth- 
er by fifty miles of wild, unbroken plains. 

Now things got to be too hot for 
Murky, and he just “trun up his hands ” 
and sent to ’Frisco for Frenchy. 


Frenchy Galinter came to town. It 
was like an old song, only he came “ in- 
cog,” and wouldn’t have a red _ stripe 
painted anywhere—naturally. He laid as 
low as primitive rock. No one knew he 
was in Deadville, except, of course, poor 
Murky, over in Hooser City. 

He was dying to get a peep at the ce- 
lebrity ; but Frenchy sent him word across 
the plains: “Never mind seeing me! 
See the Blade—and pay to do it, if you 
stake your bottom dollar!” 

Just at this time the White Stone 
Mine in Hooser City had bought specie— 
and didn’t keep it twenty-four hours! 
The robbery was as neat (Frenchy said) 
as though the Blade had cut it out of 
paper to amuse a child! 

Poor Murky couldn’t put his hand on 
a fact; he’d just wind a thread to a knot, 
and then the Blade would eut the knot 
straight through, and leave Murky hold- 
ing a lot of dangling ends. 

Then the Blade rung in a little song 
and dance which hit everybody in Dead- 
ville hard. 

The Blazes Hotel was running a poker 
match against the “Red Light” joint; 
and every night the same old gang 
played for the crowd. They played on a 
table in the big room in sight of all, and 
the game was a thousand-dollar ante. 

The men were roped in and guarded; 
there wasn’t a chip on the table—nothing 
but cool yellow stuff and bills. 

They lit the blamed hall with a row of 
lanterns run round the room on a rope. 
It was a fool light, anyhow, a poor 
ene, and just as a man was paying ten 
thousand dollars to draw cards — why, 
plank! the rope gave way in half a dozen 
places round the room, and smash went 
lanterns and all to the floor; the place 
was dark as Egypt. 

When the crowd got through yelling, 
and swearing, and grabbing, and stamped- 
ing—there were more than two hundred 
people in the room—why, somebody had 
skinned under the rope and out. The 
whole blasted business was wiped clean 
as a whistle of stakes and pool. 

Frenchy Galinter said “he guessed the 
Blade would transfer, and he intended 
to anticipate him in Hooser City.” He 
fixed up the business with Murky. “ Just 
come along over here to Deadville, will 
you?” he wrote, “and get into my shoes. 
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I'll go over and give the Blade a Christ- 
mas-stocking surprise at Hooser; meet 
him at the train!” (This was a joke, as 
there wasn’t any train within a hundred 
miles of Hooser.) Murky, of course, took 
whatever medicine the captain fixed, 
swallowed it like a man, and decamped 
at once. Each man then left his city at 
the same hour—Murky bound for Dead- 
ville, and Galinter for Hooser City. 
They were to meet (if they had the luck) 
midway, bunk together for the night, 
and shake hands for the first time in their 
lives, and then pass along. 

It gets desperately cold after sundown 
on the plains. A man could freeze with- 
out much trouble. There was a heavy 
frost on this night, as luck had it for the 
poor devils, and the night was black as 
pot. Along toward the time they should 
have met, Frenchy stopped and hollered 
“ Mur-ky!” And you can bet your last 
mill but he was glad to hear the word 
come back clear as glass, “ Frenchy!” 
across the night, “ Hel-lo!” 

Then Mr. Galinter dreweup his horse; 
his hands were stiff as sticks with cold. 
The two men “shook,” and Murky said 
he held it to be “the great event of his 
life to meet Frenchy ”—and he swore at 
the dark. 

There wasn’t anything to light in the 
way of fire, nor anything to eat but some 
cold vittles that each man had strapped 
up in the blanket back of his bronco’s 
saddle. 

They weighted the horses’ bridles, made 
them secure, then sat down knee to knee 
on the mid-prairie to talk about “the 
Blade,” to compare notes and sketch their 
future plans. 

“My opinion is,” Murky respectfully 
said, “that you’re turning the cream all 
out to me!” 

“Which is—?”’ the other man ques- 
tioned. 

“Why, that the Blade isn’t going to 
stir his pins from Deadville! He isn’t 
going to Hooser—you’re leaving him be- 
hind you.” 

“Well, it won’t be because he’s on to 
my move,” said Galinter, confidentially, 
“for he wasn’t on to it. He didn’t know 
T was in town.” 

“ Just the same,” Murky insisted, “I 
bet you seven to one he isn’t going to 
see Hooser City for this next six months; 


you'll have your trip for your pony’s 
shoes. Nothing more.” 

Galinter of course saw through the 
professional jealousy in this; and though 
he wasn’t shaken in his belief, he was dis- 
appointed in Murky’s keenness. Murky 
went on to say: 

“T tell you further that J shall never 
run the Blade in. I own up, and if you 
don’t do it, no one will. By-the-bye, do 
you take my little bet of seven to one 
that the Blade isn’t going to Hooser?” 

Frenchy did. 

“ Well, here’s another to keep that com- 
pany: I bet ten to one that you squeeze 
the Blade before twenty-four hours are 
eold.” 

Frenchy laughed. “ That,” he said, 
“is what I’m living to do, old man; you 
won’t mind if I pass that bet.” 

So they let that bet go by. Murky 
told Frenchy page and chapter of the 
Blade’s loots, and seemed to read him all 
his secrets to a neatness that made the 
San Francisco detective stare through 
the dark. 

“By blank!” he said, “you’re a keen 
eye! I did the wrong thing to draw you 
out of Hooser City! You’re a wonder— 
man!” Murky was nodding like a man- 
darin, he was so pleased. 

“Saving your presence,” he grinned, 
“T believe I’m on to his dodges a bit.” 

Frenchy, as he listened to the way 
Murky talked about theft, was afraid he 
was getting old, or going crazy, or some- 
thing. He’d never seen keener work. “I 
can’t understand,” he muttered, “why 
you have failed so far.” He didn’t act- 
ually get up and bow to Murky, how- 
ever, or let him know how humble he felt. 

They lit their cigars, and each man of 
them studied the other by the cigars’ 
light. Their silver badges twinkled out 
from their waistcoats as though they 
were saluting each other as well. 

Then the friends decided to “ roll,” 
which was done in this fashion: they 
spread their two blankets out on top of 
each other; then a man got at either end 
of the woollens, wound himself fast, and 
rolled toward his companion. So the two 
lay at length, head to head, shoulder to 
shoulder, foot to foot—even their mouths 
were done up—keeping each other warm 
with wool blankets and the heat of their 
bodies. 


” 








THE DOING 

The broncos never budged, but stood as 
they were, haltered for the night, to the 
men’s feet. The last thing that Murky 
said was: 

“ Captain, do you know, I have an idea 
the Blade wasn’t in that poker deal—not 
personally, at least. I believe he was in 
Hooser City at the time.” 

Frenchy pooh-poohed at him, and got 
really stirred up, and held forth for a 
while on his own hook. And of course 
Murky listened respectfully. It wasn’t 
often that Frenchy would condescend to 
“talk shop,” and it was a real education 
in the tracking of crime to hear his 
“ways and means ” primer. 

There was no but their living 
selves in the whole blamed wilderness of 
plains, and many kinds of danger pos- 
sible to sneak on to them—the Indians 
were lively as hot peas those days, and 





one 


there were prairie-wolyes, too, though 
rare. But the pals slept right through 
in the dead cold; and the _ broncos’ 


coats were white with frost, and a little 
fine hair of frost lay over the blanket. 

Frenchy woke with the dawn and 
stirred, and somehow couldn’t roll out of 
his wad of wool so quickly as he wished. 

“ Well, my stars!” he exclaimed, add- 
ing some further vigorous language. He 
handcuffed, locked handeuffed; he 
wriggled out of his roll finally. 

“You're the Blade,” he said to the man 
who stood grinning by the broncos. 

“Well, I didn’t christen myself,” said 
the other, laughing. 

Frenchy Galinter laughed out too; he 
couldn’t help it. Then he grew sober. 
He looked at his and rattled his 
chains. He said, “ These are my own 
jewels, I judge?’ He was fastened in his 
own particular set of handcuffs that he 
always carried. “I didn’t know,” Ga- 
linter said, “that these grips were war- 
ranted to work on a sleeping man—with- 
out waking him.” 

The Blade roared. He had two Der- 
ringers at his belt; he patted them like 
as though they were babies. 

“Your steel is all right, too,” he said. 
“You always meant this barrel for me, 
didn’t you—Galinter ?” 

The captain nodded. 
other end.” 

“ Thanks,” grinned the thief; “ it isn’t 
just the same to me.” 
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Frenchy had a cold shiver. As he 
looked at the Blade standing there, six 
foot four and three foot broad, 
smiling as pleasantly as a basket of chips, 
and ‘straight as a pine, he didn’t dare 
think what his civilian clothes meant, 
and his badge. 

But the Blade knew every card that 
was out. He grew black as midnight, 
and threw back his head as if he realized 
all that Galinter wondered, patting the 
sleeping children at his belt. 

“Just recall that you ain’t a question- 
mark, Frenchy,” he said, very low. “ What 
you’ve got to learn now is, not to bring 
things to a full stop. You want to know 
how to keep your soul inside your jacket. 
Savvy ?” 

“Oh, I throw up my hands!” Galinter 
admitted. 

“T’ll let you off from the gesture ” (the 
Blade was cheerful); “your hands are 
too blamed heavy.” 

“Tt’s your jack-pot, my man, all right. 
And now what are you going to do?” Ga- 
linter asked him. 

The Blade was fingering the bridles of 
the ponies with no preference. “T like 
my horse well enough,” he said, as though 
reflecting. 

“You 
Frenchy 
enough.” 

“T don’t want to lead him; you haven’t 
lost your knee grip, have you?” the Blade 
asked, and came over to Galinter and 
helped him up to his feet. 

Frenchy Galinter didn’t know whether 
the Blade was going to leave him there to 
rot or blow his brains out, but he didn’t 
show a hair of fright. Meanwhile he 
was staring the thief up and down— 
eyes, mouth: he was drawing his picture 
deep. 

“Do you think you’ll know me when 
you see me again?” the Blade asked. . 

“T hope indeed I shall!” Galinter said, 
steady as a rock. 

“ Which means,” 


long 


lead 
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ean 
told 
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said the Blade, “ that 
you ain’t afraid of going to a_ bad 
place when you die.” He was full of the 
joke of it. His eyes had sparkles snap- 
ping in them, and his lips twitched. 

Before the detective knew it the hand- 
cuffs were knocked off his wrists; he put 
his hands into his pockets, 

“There is nothing but whiskey and 
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bread for breakfast,” the Blade said, 
“but here’s to you, old sleuth!” 

They broke bread and wet their gullets 
again together, Galinter knowing he was 
feeding with a red-handed villain—and 
how deep the color was, this morning, he 
wouldn’t let himself guess. 

Meanwhile the Blade was passing the 
word back and forth, cheerful as a 
county fair. He thanked Frenchy for let- 
ting him in on all his little games—and, 
“You can shake hands with yourself over 
the fact,” the Blade said, “ that I haven’t 
lied a lie to you. Everything I told you 
about Hooser City was gospel truth. I 
have shaken the dust of it from me for- 
ever,” he said, “and since they lynched 
‘Hurry-and-all Bob,’ ’ve soured on the 
place, so I don’t mind giving you a little 
ancient history.” 

Galinter said afterwards ‘that the 
Blade was “ handsome as a picture,” and 
“set up to kill,” and he meant it the way 
it sounds: 

“T didn’t superintend the poker busi- 
ness in Deadville, as you see, but it don’t 
do diseredit to my pals—does it?” 

All Galinter was thinking of was 
Murky. Where to heaven or hell was he? 
He knew he couldn’t spring on the Blade 
and throttle him. It would have been 
like rushing with a teacup into a fiery 
furnace—he would have been swished up 
in the flame. 

“Well,” the detective said, as he put 
up the flasks, “ what’s your next move?” 

“Right along,” returned the thief. 
“You were making a little trip to Hooser 
City when I met you, weren’t you? Well, 
I’m set out for Deadville, and though I 
hate to break up our pleasant little visit, 
we'll have to part.” 

“ Well?” said Galinter again, and wait- 
ed, looking for death. 

“ Well,” the Blade grinned back, “ I’ve 
left you your cartridges in your left-hand 
coat pocket. You’ve got half a dozen.” 

He led Galinter’s pony up to him. 
“ Now sling a leg over, old man.” (Was 
it a gauntlet? Was the Blade going to 
shoot him running?) 

“Look here ”—the detective got ner- 
vous and cursed—“ I’m no _ liver-heart, 
but I’m not going to budge until I see 


your hand. What have you got? I’m 
going to die with my eyes open.” 

The Blade grew black again, that mid- 
night blackness he always had when he 
was mad. “ Who’s talkin’ of dying?” he 
growled. “I don’t sleep neck to neck 
with a man in God’s free plains, and keep 
warm when he’s warm, and cold when 
he’s cold, and then shoot him after break- 
fast. Do you?” 

Galinter stared. 

“Do you?” the Blade asked again, sol- 
emnly. “ Now get up!” Frenchy climbed 
on to his pony, which was kicking by this 
like a windmill. The Blade swung up 
on his brute. He drew both Derringers, 
and he yanked Frenchy’s out to him; 
handed it over, loaded to the plimsoll. 

“Captain Magruder was all but 
skinned alive by the Indians last week,” 
the Blade said, “ right about here, and I 
guess our skins ain’t too tough not to 
tempt them. You’ll want your gun, Mr. 
Galinter.” 

The detective took it, and the Blade 
sat up straight as a candle on his horse, 
clutching his pony by the knees; and 
drawing his own pistol, he cocked it. 

“ Now,” he said, “I’m an honest man 
from here to Deadville, as you’ll be glad 
to hear, and I guess you’re the same to 
Hooser.” 

“T’ll wheel and ride,” said Frenchy, 
short between his teeth, “s’ help me!” 

The Blade put up his weapon. “ The 
honor’s mine!” He gave a laugh and a 
little bow. 

Now between them not a word of 
Murky had passed, and yet—both knew. 

Blade wheeled like a flash, and Frenchy 
wheeled. Not a sign was further called, 
and each man rode his trail with that 
strange sense of honor behind and be- 
tween them. 

And Murky? Poor devil! He said all 
his life, “See Galinter and die,” and he 
died before he saw him. Galinter found 
him well on, laid to the road-side neatly 
and quietly. There was a note stuck on 
his boot: 

“ Done in self-defence. I had to choose 
between Murky and Galinter, and (worse 
luck for me) I’ve left the better man.” 

Which was, in its way, a compliment. 
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HE now old-fashioned sea chanteys* 

hark back ta such a remote period 

that it is impossible to say when 
or whence they originated, but in the 
language of the sea, “chantey ” means a 
working-song. Unfortunately these pure- 
ly salt-water songs were unwritten, being 
merely handed down from one generation 
of sailors to another, si) that we cannot 
go farther back than the memory of the 
oldest living seaman. 

Before the steam age, before the steam- 
propeller, the steam-winch, and the don- 
key-engine had cut down the sailor’s pro- 
fessional value, al! work aboard ship was 
done by hand, and to the “ deep-water ” 
“ wind-jammer,” the chantey 
was as necessary as a military band is to 
a regiment. As the weary foot-soldier 
is encouraged to further effort by the in- 
spiriting strains of martial music, so the 
sailor is cheered and helped in his la- 
bors by his hauling-songs. 

But the chantey has for its foundation 
something more substantial: than its en- 
livening qualities. Excepting in men-of- 
war, there is seldom a sufficiently large 
crew to tally on to the topsail-halyards, 
for instance, and walk away with them; 
the hoisting, therefore, has to be accom- 
plished by a series of pulls, and in all 
probability the chantey was first used for 
the purpose of insuring unity in pulling. 
It has the same end, indeed, as the ordi- 
nary “singing out” which accompanies 
all kinds of united effort on shipboard, 
namely, that of hauling, pushing, or lift- 
ing together. 

While there is scarcely any kind of 
sailor’s work, whether it be holystoning 
decks, hauling up the bunt of a main- 
sail, or stowing cargo, that has not its 
own appropriate chanteys, the principal 
ones may be classed under two heads— 
the capstan or windlass chanteys, and 
those used when hauling up the ropes. 


sailor, or 


* Pronounced shanties, and sometimes so 
written. 
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All 


chorus, 


have a line two of solo and a 
the latter being the principal 
part, and each is built and set to a time 
and tune peculiarly suited to its needs. 

The soloists are known as chantey-men, 
and they are usually the older men of the 
forecastle. Time was no ship’s 
crew was complete without three or 
four such chanters, and the répertoire of 
some of these old tars was practically 
exhaustless. Most of the melodies are 
undoubtedly of English origin, though 
in many cases they have been influenced 
by contact with other nations. Thus we 
find a number of ancient airs set to words 
distinctly American, such as those of 
“ Shenandoah,” “ Sally Brown,” and “ On 
the Banks of the Sacramento.” The 
first two doubtless came from some South- 
ern cotton port, as they bear ear-marks 
of negro singers. 


or 


when 


To the landsman the words of a chantey 
will probably appear as the veriest dog- 
gerel, and it may be well to note here that 
the meaning of his composition was nev- 
er of the slightest consequence to the 
chantey-maker. Evidently all he desired 
to do was to produce something that would 
sound well. He wanted a good, noisy 
chorus, with plenty of mouth - opening 
words, and a rhythm to which the times 
of hauling would swing naturally. As a 
rule, the chantevy in its entirety possesses 
neither rhyme nor reason; nevertheless, 
it is admirably fitted for sailors’ work. 
Each of these sea-songs has a few stock 
verses or phrases to begin with, but after 
these are sung, the soloist must impro- 
vise, and it is principally his skill in 
this direction that marks the successful 
chantey-man. A clever chantey-man, too, 
is known by his variations. They are of 
such a nature that they cannot be de- 
scribed on paper, but in listening to the 
plaintive melodies, ‘like “ Storm-along ” 
and “The Lowlands,” I have at times 
been reminded of a Gaelic psalm chant, 
such as is sung by the Seotch Highland- 
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ers and their descendants in Cape Breton; 
and again, they have seemed akin to the 
weird recitative and chorus of the abori- 
ginal Australian. 

Sometimes the sailor has taken a ’long- 
shore tune and modified it for his own 
purposes. “ When Johnny comes march- 
ing home again,” “Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp,” and “John Brown” are on rare 
occasions used as capstan chanteys; but 
it is a singular fact that none of the so- 
called nautical songs, such as “ The Mid- 
shipmite” and “Sailing,” have ever 
found favor in Jack’s eyes. As a rule, 
he has a supreme contempt for songs of 
this stamp, and that because they are 
usually written by men who have not been 
to sea, and who therefore do not portray 
the life truthfully. The strength and 
charm of the chantey lie in its having 
been born on salt-water. This it is that 
gives it a true nautical swing and flavor, 
that lends to it an original freshness, 
and makes it smack of old ocean. 

For hoisting a topsail, or for any other 
long haul by hand, there are a number 
of popular chanteys. A few of the best 
known follow, the words in italics mark- 
ing the time for pulling: 


BLOW THE MAN DOWN. 
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BLOW THE MAN DOWN 

So.: As I was a-walking down Paradise 
Street, 

Cho.: Way! Hey! Blow the man down. 


So.: A pretty young damsel I chanced for 
to meet. 

Cho.: Give me some time to blow the man 
down. 

So.: Says she, young man, will you stand 
treat? 

Cho.: Way! Hey! Blow the man down. 

So.: Delighted, says I, for a charmer so 
sweet. 

Cho.: Give me some time to blow the man 
down. 


And so on until a loud “ Belay!” from the 
mate announces that the yard is high 
enough. In a long haul like this a poor 
chantey-man will repeat each line twice, 
while a good improvisatore will scorn 
such a spinning out, and turn the song 
upon current events, the officers, and the 
food. A chantey-man invariably alters 
certain words to suit himself. For in- 
stance, the chantey given refers to a 
notorious street in Liverpool. A Lon- 
doner would sing it: 


As I was a-walking down Ratcliffe Highway, 
A pretty young damsel I chanced for to spy. 


And a New- Yorker would make this 
much-walked street Broadway. 

A similar chantey is “Sally Brown.” 
Who Sally Brown was, beyond the state- 
ment that she was “a bright mulatto’ 
and “a gay old lady,” and that “she’s 
got a baby,” I have never been able to 
discover, but she must have been a rara 
avis, for her charms are sung in half a 
dozen different ways; and if any one is 
entitled to be called the sailor’s heroine, 
it is Sally. 


Another mythical personage much sung 


about is “ Reuben Ranzo ”: 


So.: His name was Reuben Ranzo. 
Cho.: Oh! Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 
So.: And Ranzo was no sailor. 
Cho.: Oh! Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 
So.: He shipped aboard a whaler. 
Cho.: Oh! Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 
So.: The captain was a bad man. 
Cho.: Oh! Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 
So.: He triced him in the rigging, 
Cho.: Oh! Ranzo, boys, Ranzo, 
So.: And gave him four-and-twenty, 
Cho.: Oh! Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 


The song goes on to tell of the various 
vicissitudes that befell poor Ranzo, and 
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one cannot help pitying him, for, accord- 
ing to all accounts, he had a very bad 
time of it. 

Another rousing topsail-halyard chant 
is as follows: e 


BLOW, BOYS, BLOW. 

ce eres oe ames 
= 

Blow, my bul-lies, I long to hear you. 
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Blow, boys, blow. Blow,my bullies, I 
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come to cheer you, Blow, my bully boys, blow. 


BLOW, BOYS, BLOW. 

So.: Blow, my bullies, I long to hear you. 
Cho.: Blow, boys, blow. 
So.: Blow, my bullies, I come to cheer you. 
Cho.: Blow, my bully boys, blow. 
So.: A Yankee ship’s gone down the river. 
Cho.: Blow, boys, blow. 
So.: And what do you think they got for 

dinner ? 
Cho.: Blow, my bully boys, blow. 
So.: Dandyfunk and donkey’s liver. 
Cho.: Blow, boys, blow. 
So.: Then blow, my boys, for better weather, 
Cho.: Blow, my bully boys, blow. 


Then there is a popular chantey re- 
lating to the downfall of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. It begins somewhat in this wise: 


So.: Boney was a warrior. 

Cho.: To me, way, hey, yah! 

So.: A warrior and a tarrier, 

Cho.: John Fran-swaw. (Jean Francois.) 

So.: But the big-nosed duke, he put him 
through, 

Cho.: To me, way, hey, yah! . 

So.: He put him through at Waterloo, 

Cho.: John Fran-swaw. 


Another favorite conveys the informa- 
tion that “Tom’s gone to Hilo.” One 
version opens after the following fash- 
ion, which is sung with gusto: 


So.: Tommy’s gone and I'll go too, 
Cho.: A-way, ey, oh! 

So.: Tommy’s gone to Timbuctoo, 
Cho.: Tom’s gone to Hilo. 


After running on for a while about the 


beauties of Hilo, and the delightful life 


that Tommy led, and so forth, the song 
branches off (as indeed most halyard 
chanteys do) into such words as these: 


So.: Up aloft this yard must go. 


Cho.: A-way, ey, oh! 
So.: Up aloft from down below, 
Cho.: Tom’s gone to Hilo. 


So.: Oh! did you hear the first mate say, 
Cho.: A-way, ey, oh! 

So.: Give one more pull, and then belay. 
Cho.: Tom’s gone to Hilo. 


Other much-used chanteys for work of 
this nature are “Whiskey Johnny,” 
“Poor Old Man,” “ Cheerly Men,” “ The 
Black Ball Line,” and “ A Hundred Years 
Ago.” For work requiring only a few 
pulls, as the tautening of a weather-brace, 


a different kind of chantey is called for. , 


In this case a turn is kept on the belay- 
ing-pin so that the slack can be held 
after each pull. The hands having laid 
hold of the rope, the chantey-man usually 
stands with arms outstretched above the 
block, and sings: 


HAUL ON THE BOWLINE, 
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bul - ly ship’s a- roll - in’, Haul on the 
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bow - line, the bow - line haul! 
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So.: Haul on the bowline (bolin), 
Our buily ship’s a-rollin’, 
Cho.: Hatl on the bowline, the bowline— 
Haul. 
So.: Haul on the bowline, 
Our Captain he’s a-growlin’, 
Cho.: Haul on the bowline, the bowline— 
Haul. 
So.: Haul on the bowline, 
Oh, Kitty, you’re my darlin’. 
Cho.: Haul on the bowline, the bowline— 
Haul. 


And so on, all laying back at the last 
word of each verse .and pulling with a 
will. Again we have a bowline chan- 
tey characteristically referring to Jack’s 
“girl in every port”: 
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No.: Once | loafed a Deutscher maid, 
Und she vas fat and lazy, 
Cho.: Way, haul away, haul away—/Joe. 
So.: And thin I coorted an Irish gyurl, 
She—nigh dhruv me crazy. 
Cho.: Way, haul away, haul away—Joe. 


The capstan or windlass chanteys ad- 
mit of a little more leeway in their com- 
position, inasmuch as there is no regular 
hauling time, the sailors merely tramping 
around the capstan, or heaving up and 
down on the handle-bars of the windlass. 
When heaving anchor on an outward- 
bound vessel, a common one is “ Rio 
Grande,” which runs as follows: 


WERE YOU EVER IN RIO GRANDE? 
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Were you ev-er in Ri -oGrande? 
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Way, Ri-o, Oh,were youev-er 


sire 


on that strand? We're bound for the Rio Grande. 


Way.. Ri-o, Way.. Ri- 


o. Then fare you well. my pret-ty young 


ar eel 


girl, we’re bound for the Rio Grande. 


So.: Were you ever in Rio Grande? 
Cho,: Away, you Rio. 
So.: Were you ever on that strand? 
Cho.: We're bound for the Rio Grande. 
And away, you Rio, 
Way, you Rio; 
Then fare you well, 
My bonny young girl, 
We're bound for the Rio Grande. 


So.: Where the Portugee girls can be found, 


Cho.: Away, you Rio. 

So.: And they are the girls to waltz around, 

Cho.: We're bound for the Rio Grande. 
And away, you Rio, 
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Way, you Rio; 

Then fare you well, 

My bonny young girl, 

We’re bound for the Rio Grande. 


When homeward bound, the following 
chantey usually finds favor: 


WE’RE HOMEWARD BOUND. 


fe meri 


We're home-ward bound, ah! that’s the sound! (ood- 
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The second stanza runs thus: 


So.: We're loaded down with sugar and 
rum, 

Cho.: Good-by, fare you well, 

Good-by, fare you well. 

So.: The sails are set, and the breeze has 
come, 

Cho.: Hurrah! my lads, we’re homeward 
bound. 


After a blow a suitable chantey is: 


Old Storm-along, he is dead and gone, 
Ay—ay—ay—Mister Storm-along. 
Oh! Storm-along, he is dead and gone, 
To my way, yah, Storm-along. 





And there are many more, some gay 
and some cheery, like “Santa Anna”; 
others, like “The Lowlands,” mournful 
as the sighing of the wind in the shrouds. 

There are no chanteys more suggestive 
of the old-times wooden ships than those 
used at the pumps. Of these there are 
quite a number, some suited to the every- 
day work of clearing the bilges, and some 
adapted for more serious times. Where 
heavy weather has caused the vessel to 
leak more than usual, and the crew are 
weary from pumping, nothing could be 
more appropriate, doleful though it be, 
than “ Leave her, Johnny, leave her ” 
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So.: Heave around the pump-bowls bright, 
Cho.: Leave her, Johnny, leave her. 

So.: There'll be no sleep for us to-night, 
Cho.: It’s time for us to leave her. 


So.: Heave around or we shall drown, 
Cho.: Leave her, Johnny, leave her. 
So.: Don’t you feel her settling down? 
Cho.: It’s time for us to leave her. 


So.: The rats have gone, and we the crew, 
Cho.: Leave her, Johnny, leave her. 

So.: It’s time, by ——, that we went too, 
Cho.: It’s time for us to leave her. 


The quaintest little hauling-song of all, 
“ Bunt Chantey,” is only sung aloft when 
stowing a large sail, and it is confined to 
one short verse—if I may call it a verse. 
When a mainsail is being furled, and 
“all hands and the cook” are laid out 
on the yard and have the “skin” of the 
sail in their hands, a few simultaneous 
lifts are required to bring the heavy 
roll of canvas on to the yard. Then 
above the booming of the wind in belly 
of the topsails, above its howling as it 
hurries past the multitudinous ropes, 
comes the “bunt” ery: 


WE’LL PAY PADDY DOYLE. 
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pay Pad-dy Doyle for his boots. 
Way—ay—ay—ah, 
followed by the strange chorus: 
We'll pay Paddy Doyle for his boots. 


At the last word every one gives a 
vicious hoist, and it is continued until the 
sail is in place and the gaskets are pass- 
ed. This chantey doubtless originated in 
the superstition that bad luck would fol- 
low when shore bills were left unpaid, 
and the song is addressed to the Storm 
Fiend in hopes of appeasing his wrath. 

A crew feeling that they are being 
worked unnecessarily, or that the vessel is 
being handled in an unseamanlike way, 
show their displeasure by refusing to sing. 
If very badly treated, they will not even 
give the usual rope-cries, but exasperate 
their officers by hauling in absolute si- 


lence. On the other hand, a contented 
“ crowd ” will chantey on every occasion, 
noisily tramping around the decks and 
cheerily singing their way from port to 
port. And surely no life has more need 
of such heart-lightening influence than 
that of the common sailor. 

In this age the chantey-man is very 
little in evidence. His place is rapidly 
being taken by the hiss and clank of the 
steam-winch, and at the present rate at 
which progress is making new conditions 
he will soon be as extinct as the dodo. 
And with these new conditions we have 
a new class. But what a difference be- 
tween the old-time sailor-man and the 
modern follower of salt-water! Steam 
with its labor-saving devices, iron sail- 
ing-ships, wire-ropes, screw rigging, and 
the ’longshore rigger have made the 
ancient art and craft of the sailor, with 
few exceptions, unnecessary. The prin- 
cipal end of seamen in these times is to 
use a chipping-hammer, a_paint-brush, 
and the bucket of “ soogey-moogey ”— 
a compound for cleaning paint - work. 
The mariner of old in American ves- 
sels hailed from Cape Cod, the coast 
of Maine, and the Eastern seaboard. In 
English ships he was a native of the 
British Isles. Skilled in the mysteries of 
knots and splices, sail-making, and sea- 
manship in general, steeped in brine and 
tar and the traditions of his ealling, hewn 
into shape by his constant battle with the 
elements, he was a sailor to the back- 
bone—a man whose blood ran Stockholm 
tar, and whose every hair was a rope- 
yarn. To-day the vessels of both nations 
are manned by foreigners. And with 
the advent of this new element the quaint 
customs and practices of the old-time 
sailor’s life are fast dying. 

The chantey, from a musical point of 
view, is crude enough, its melody is 
doubtful, and the voices that sing it .are 
untrained—ay, even hoarse and cracked, 
—and yet in my memory there clings no 
song more in harmony with the wild 
freedom of the sea, no sound more cheery 
and stirring on stormy nights, than when 

Blow, my bullies, I long to hear you, 

Blow, boys, blow. 
Blow, my bullies, I come to cheer you, 
Blow, my bully boys, blove, 
is being bellowed through a score of 
lusty throats. 
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Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


MONG the many letters which the 
Easy Chair has received since its 
conference on the state of poetry, 

in a number of last spring, one of most 
decided note was from a writer confessing 
herself of the contrary-minded. “I love 
some children, but not childhood in gen- 
eral merely because it is childhood. So 
I love some poems rather than poetry in 
general, just because it is poetry... . I 
object to the tinkle. I object to the poetic 
license which performs a Germanic di- 
vorce between subject and verb, so that 
instead of a complete thought which can 
be mastered before another is set before 
the brain, there is a twist in the gram- 
matical that requires a con- 
scious effort of will to keep the original 
thread. The world is too busy to do this; 
reading must be a _ relaxation, not a 
study. . . . When poetry conforms in its 
mental tone to the spirit of the times; 
when it reflects the life and more or less 
the common thought of the day, then 
more of the common people will read it.” 

There were other things in this let- 
ter which seemed to us of so much im- 
portance, that we submitted it as a whole 
to a Woman’s Club of our acquaintance. 
The nine ladies composing the club were 
not all literary, but they were all of 
esthetic pursuits, and together they 
brought a good deal of culture to bear on 
the main points of the letter. They were 
not quite of one mind, but they were so 
far agreed that what they had to say 
might be fairly regarded as a consensus 
of opinion. We will not attempt to re- 
port their remarks at any length—they 
ran to all lengths—but in offering a 
résumé of what they variously said to a 
sole effect, we will do what we can to 
further the cause they joined in de- 
fending. 


sequence 


I 

The Muses—for we will no longer con- 
ceal that this Woman’s Club was com- 
posed of the tuneful Nine—acknowledged 
that there was a great deal in what their 
contrary-minded sister said. They did 
not blame her one bit for the way she 
felt; they would have felt just so them- 
selves in her place; but being as it were 
professionally dedicated to the beautiful 


_ 


in all its established forms, they thought 
themselves bound to direct her atten- 
tion to one or two aspects of the case 
which she had apparently overlooked. 
They were only sorry that she was not 
there to take her own part; and they con- 
fessed, in her behalf, that it was ridicu- 
lous for poetry to turn the language up- 
side down, and to take it apart and put 
it together wrong-end to, as it did. If 
anybody spoke the language so, or in 
prose wrote it so, they would certainly 
be a fool; but the Muses wished the sister 
to observe that every art existed by its 
convention, or by what in the moral 
world Ibsen would eall its life-lie. If 
you looked at it from the colloquial stand- 
point, music was the absurdest thing in 
the world. In the orchestral part of 
an opera, for instance, there were more 
repetitions than in the scolding of the 
worst kind of shrew, and if you were to 
go about singing what you had to say, 
and singing it over and over, and 
stretching it out by runs and trills, or 
even expressing yourself in recitativo 
secco, it would simply set people wild. 
In painting it was worse, if anything: 
you had to make believe that things two 
inches high were life-size, and that there 
were relief and distance where there was 
nothing but a flat canvas, and that colors 
which were really like nothing in nature, 
were natural. As for sculpture, it was 
too laughable for anything, whether you 
took it in bass-reliefs with persons stuck 
onto walls, half or three-quarters out, or 
in groups with people in eternal action; 
or in single figures, standing on one leg, 
or holding out arms that would drop off 
if they were not supported by stone pegs; 
or sitting down out-doors bareheaded 
where they would take their deaths of 
cold, or get sun-struck, or lay up rheu- 
matism to beat the band, in the rain and 
snow, and often without a stitch of 
clothes on. 

All this and more the Muses freely 
conceded to the position of the contrary- 
minded correspondent of the Easy Chair, 
and having behaved so handsomely, they 
felt justified in adding that her demand 
seemed to them perfectly preposterous. 
It was the very essence and office of 
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poetry not to conform to “the mental 
tone and spirit of the times”; and 
though it might very well reflect the life, 
it must not reflect “ the common thought_ 
of the day” upon pain of vulgarizing 
and annulling itself. Poetry was static 
in its nature, and its business was the 
interpretation of enduring beauty and 
eternal veracity. If it stooped in sub- 
mission to any such expectation as that 
expressed, and dedicated itself to the 
erude vaticination of the transitory 
emotions and opinions, it had better turn 
journalism at once. It had its law, and 
its law was distinction of ideal and ele- 
vation of tendency, no matter what ma- 
terial it dealt with. It might deal with 
the commonest, the cheapest material, but 
always in such a way as to dignify and 
beautify the material. 

Concerning the first point, that mod- 
ern poetry was wrong to indulge all those 
inversions, those translocations, those 
ground and lofty syntactical tumblings 
which have mainly constituted poetic li- 
cense, the ladies again relented, and al- 
lowed that there was much to say for 
what our correspondent said. In fact, 
they agreed, or agreed as nearly as nine 
ladies could, that it was perhaps time 
that poetry should, as it certainly might, 
write itself straightforwardly, with the 
verb in its tru® English place, and 
the adjective walking soberly before the 
noun; shunning those silly elisions like 
ne'er and o’er, and, above all, avoiding 
the weak and loathly omission of the 
definite article. Of the tinkle, by which 
they supposed the contrary-minded sister 
meant the rhyme, they said they could 
very well remember when there was no 
such thing in poetry; their native Greek 
had got on perfectly well without it, 
and even those poets at second-hand, the 
Romans. They observed that though 
Dante used it, Shakspere did _ not, 
and Milton did not, in their greatest 
works; and a good half of the time the 
first-rate moderns managed very well 
with blank verse. 


II 
The Easy Chair did not like to dissent 
from these ladies, both because they were 
really great authorities, and because it is 
always best to agree with ladies when 
you can. Besides it would not have 
Von. CVI.—No. 632.—41 
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seemed quite the thing when they were 
inclining to this favorable view of their 
sister’s contrary-mindedness, to take sides 
against her. In short, the Easy Chair re- 
served its misgivings for some such very 
intimate occasion as this, when it could 
impart them without wounding the sus- 
ceptibilities of others, or risking a pain- 
ful snub for itself. But it appeared to 
the Chair that the Muses did not go quite 
far enough in justifying the convention, 
or the life-lie, by which poetry, as a 
form, existed. They could easily have 
proved that much of the mystical charm 
which differences poetry from prose re- 
sides in its license, its syntactical acro- 
baties, its affectations of diction, its eli- 
sions, its rhymes. As a man inverting 
his head and looking at the landscape 
between his legs, gets an entirely new 
effect on the familiar prospect, so litera- 
ture forsaking the wonted grammatical 
attitudes, really achieves something rich- 
ly strange by the novel and _ surpris- 
ing postures permissible in verse. The 
phrases, the lines, the stanzas which the 
ear keeps lingering in its porches, loath 
to let them depart, are usually full of 
these licenses. They have a witchery 
which could be as little proved as denied; 
and when any poet proposes to forego 
them, and adhere rigidly to the law 
of prose in his rhythm, he practises 
a loyalty which is a sort of treason to 
his calling, and will go far toward un- 
doing him. 

While the ladies of that club were 
talking, some such thoughts as_ these 
were in our mind, suggested by summer- 
long reading of a dear, delightful poet, 
altogether neglected in these days, who 
deserves to be known again wherever 
reality is prized or simplicity is loved. 
It is proof, indeed, how shallow was all 
the debate about realism and romanti- 
cism that the poetic tales of George 
Crabbe were never once alleged in wit- 
ness of the charm which truth to con- 
dition and character has, in whatever 
form. But once, long before that in- 
effectual clamor arose, he was valued as 
he should be still. Edmund Burke was 
the first to understand his purpose and 
appreciate his work. He helped the poet 
not only with praises but with pounds 
till he could get upon his feet. He in- 
troduced Crabbe’s verse to his great 
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Johnson who 
would go far, 
who felt the 


friends, the great Doctor 
perceived at once that he 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds 
brother-artist in him, to the Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, whose oaths were 
harder than his heart toward the fearless- 
ly fearful young singer. The sympathy 
and admiration of the highest and the 
best followed him through his long life to 
his death. The great Mr. Fox loved him 
and his rhyme, and wished his tales to be 
read to him on the bed he never left alive. 
Earl Grey, Lord Holland, and the brill- 
iant Canning wrote him letters of cor- 
dial acclaim; Walter Scott, the generous, 
the magnanimous, hailed him brother, 
and would always have his books by him; 
none of his poems appeared without the 
warmest welcome, the most discrimina- 
ting and. applausive criticism from Jef- 
frey, the first critic of his long day. 

Crabbe had not only this exquisitely 
intelligent hearing, but he was accepted 
on his own terms, as a poet who saw so 
much beauty in simple and common life 
that he could not help painting it. He 
painted it in pieces of matchless fidelity 
to the fact, with nothing of flattery, but 
everything of charm in the likeness. His 
work is the enduring witness of persons, 
circumstances, customs, experiences utter- 
ly passed from the actual world, but rec- 
ognizably true with every sincere reader. 
These tales of village life in England a 
hundred years ago, are of an absolute 
directness and frankness. They blink no- 
thing of the sordid, the mean, the vicious, 
the wicked in that life, from which they 
rarely rise in some glimpse of the state 
of the neighboring gentry, and yet they 
abound in beauty that consoles and en- 
They are full of keen analy- 
sis, sly wit, kindly humor, and of a sat- 
ire too conscientious to bear the name; 
of pathos, of compassion, of reverence, 
while in unaffected singleness of ideal 
they are unsurpassed. 

Will our contrary-minded correspon- 
dent believe that these studies, these fin- 
ished pictures, which so perfectly “ re- 
fleet the common life of the day,” 
are full of the license, the tinkle, the 
Jerman divorcee of verb and subject, the 
twisted grammatical sequence, which her 
soul abhors in verse? Crabbe chose for 
his vehicle the heroie couplet in which 
English poetry had jog-trotted ever since 


courages. 
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the time of Pope, as it often had before; 
and he made it go as like Pope’s couplet 
as he could, with the same ecesura, the 
same antithetical balance, the same feats 
of rhetoric, the same inversions, and the 
same closes of the sense in each couplet. 
The most artificial and the most natural 
poets were at one in their literary conven- 
tion. Yet such was the freshness of 
Crabbe’s impulse, such his divine au- 
thority to deal with material unemployed 
in English poetry before, that you forget 
all the affectations of the outward con- 
vention, or remember them only for a 
pleasure in the quaintness of their use 
for his purposes. 


III 


How imperishable, anyway, is the in- 
terest of things important to the spirit, 
the fancy, and how largely does this in- 
terest lie in the freshness of the mind 
bringing itself to the things, how little 
in the novelty of the things! Here at 
our hand is a new book about Italy, of all 
the over-travelled, over-written countries 
of the world. But can there be a new book 
about Italy? Easily and always if you 
will go to the Italy of life as Mrs. Katha- 
rine Hooker has done, and not to the 
Italy of literature. Or rather, if you 
will seek the sources of the literature in 
the life. That is what this pleasant 
writer does, in company with a kindred 
spirit who formed with her and all the 
authors and artists they loved, the “ Way- 
farers in Italy.” They were not always 
wandering; sometimes they sojourned for 
weeks, for months, notably in Florence, 
in Venice, in Siena, in Urbino, between 
their journeyings to and from Rimini, 
Ravenna, Assisi, San Gemigiano, Milan, 
Bergamo, Mantua, Ferrara, and twenty 
other precious places of honeyed name 
and golden fame. If the grandeur that 
was Rome and the splendor that is 
Naples are left out of the count, still 
it is rich enough without them; and the 
Italy visited is somehow the Italy nearest 
the heart. Our Wayfarers visited it like 
the Passionate Pilgrims who, we have 
had our fears, were passing out of a 
world abandoned to progress and expan- 
sion, but who, as we shall now believe, 
will always find themselves alive and in 
full force whenever they touch Italian 


soil. All that any one need ever do, in 
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order to elect himself to this bright band, 
is to have a mind reasonably stored with 
general reading, a modest taste formed 
upon good criticism of art, a soul in 
sympathy with the beautiful, an amiable 
patience with the minor hardships, and 
a smile of intelligence for the short- 
comings of the temperament which is 
really all there is of Italian character. 
It is not perhaps so very easy, but it is 
not so very difficult, and it is certainly 
not impossible, as these “ Wayfarers in 
Italy ” will bear us witness. They were 
gifted with a due share of that Ameri- 
can humor which, when it is not profes- 
sional, is one of the best things in the 
world, and they saw things kindly as well 
as truly; perhaps saying the one is saying 
the other. The record of their every-day 
experiences —the things that common- 
place people call commonplace—and of 
their every-other-day adventures has a 
serene charm which it would lose for the 
reader if we insisted upon it, and a poetic 
sweetness which goes well with the con- 
stant humor. But, above all, there is the 
freshness which the unstaled intellect 
finds in the most familiar and accustomed 
things. The new world is first with- 
in, and if Columbus had not discovered 
America here, sooner or later he would 
have stumbled upon it somewhere in 
Europe. 

The demand for strangeness in the 
things themselves is the demand of the 
sophisticated mind: the mind which has 
lost its simplicity in the process of con- 
tinuing unenlightened. It is this demand 
which betrays the mediocre mind of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, the sophistication of 
the English mind, and the obfuscation 
(which is sophistication at second hand) 
of the American mind. They, the poor 
average, are always wanting to have 
others to write about new things, instead 
of writing newly about the old things. 
Instead of that dear Italy which we all 
know, this sort would have had our Way- 
farers tell of a perfectly unexplored and 
unexploited Italy, never visited before 
because it never existed. 


IV 


In a polite periodical we read the oth- 
er day a suggestive communication from 
a correspondent urging us to have more 
and better criticism in all our periodi- 


cals. This is not so simple as the writer 
perhaps thinks, and it may be long from 
here to the abode of the prophets who 
shall expound such mysteries as, “ What 
are the conditions from which springs, 
we will say, Mr. Norris’s theory of the 
novel? Why is Mr. Howells’s democracy 
less convincing to the imagination than 
Tolstoy’s? What makes the difference 
between Miss Wilkins’s Portion of Labor 
and, say, Hauptmann’s Weavers?” The 
correspondent of the periodical in ques- 
tion seems to think that adequate lit- 
erary journalism would tell us; but we 
do not know that we need wait for this 
altogether. Mr. Norris’s theory of the 
novel is the Zolaesque theory, which he 
improved and adapted to conditions 
which it did not spring from; in his 
hands the theory of human documenta- 
tion became more selective; he made the 
epie poetical again, and imbued it with 
the strong, fiery spirit of the California 
soil and air which is as native as the Cali- 
fornia flavor of the grapes grown from 
the Spanish stocks. As for Mr. Howells, 
we hardly feel authorized to speak for 
him; but it may be tentatively said that 
his democracy does not convince the im- 
agination so much as Tolstoy’s because 
it is incomparably less powerfully im- 
agined than Tolstoy’s. But in coming 
to Miss Wilkins’s work we fearlessly 
affirm that its difference from Haupt- 
mann’s may possibly lie in the world-wide 
difference of the conditions from which it 
originates. Poverty is the same every: 
where; like slavery it is still a bitter 
draught. But the physiognomy of the 
poor varies from land to land and from 
age to age. It expresses patience, and 
despair, or oblivion, everywhere, but in 
our country there is conjecturable also 
a certain surprise, the bewilderment of 
people who have been taught to expect 
better things of life, and who have fallen 
to the ground through the breaking of a 
promise. Was this, their faces ask, really 
the meaning of the glad new world? If 
Miss Wilkins has caught this expression 
of our poor (we do not say she has) she 
has divined the difference between them 
and the poor of the old world, where 
misery is of such ancient date that all 
hope has died out of it, and the disap- 
pointment of defeated expectation has 
been long outgrown. 
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As the reader will bear witness we have 
been careful to defend our surmise as 
to the fact of Miss Wilkins’s contribu- 
tion to sociology by several very obvious 
ifs and ans. But when it comes to in- 
ferences from the possible or impossible 
fact, we have no hesitations, no pro- 
visions. Whatever the difference of fact 
between The Portion of Labor and The 
Weavers, the difference of effect needs 
no coming of a seer for the interpreta- 
tion. Miss Wilkins’s work is less im- 
pressive than Herr Hauptmann’s, because 
it is in a region less strange than his. 
Misery for misery, the average mind pre- 
fers that which is foreign to its observa- 
tion or experience. The non-imaginative 
person is nowhere so much at home as in 
a voluntary exile; and this may be why it 
was sometime said that travel is the fool’s 
paradise. For such a person to realize 
anything, the terms are that he shall go 
abroad, either into an alien scene, or into 
a period of the past; then he can begin 
to have some pleasure. He must first of 
all get away from himself, and he is 
not to be blamed for that; any one else 
would wish to get away from him. His 
exaction is not a test of merit; it is mere- 
ly the clew to a psychological situation 
which is neither so novel nor so impor- 
tant as to require of our hard-worked 
civilization the production of an order 
of more inspired criticism than it has 
worried along with hitherto. 

It is not the key to the mystery of 
Frank Norris’s great work, now ended. 
He lived to give us in McTeague and 
The Octopus two novels of such signal 
mastery, so robust, so compact, so vital, 
and yet so graced with the beauty of an 
art which came to its consciousness in 
full maturity, as to merit that compari- 
son which they need not fear with the 
best of our time. He has died in the 
flower of his years, and has bereft us of 
a hope in fiction which no other now 
promises fully to restore. He did not 





invent his means; in a world already 
rather full of inventions we rather in- 
herit our means; but he was in the divine 
secret of the supreme artists: he saw what 
was before him, with the things in their 
organic relations, and he made life live. 
Most people, however, do not like to see‘ 
life living, especially life that they might 
know if they knew or could bear to know 
themselves, and so perhaps Frank Norris’s 
mastery will remain a mystery to them. 
It was the glad delusion of the Easy 
Chair in the days when it was the Study 
that the reader could be persuaded to ask 
nothing better of the writer than the truth 
about the facts. But this was a radiant 
error: the reader, in his immense ma- 
jority, asks nothing worse of the writer. 
He desires only and ever that the pneu- 
matie tires bearing him to eternity shall 
be constantly pumped full of the East 
wind; and that perhaps is one of the 
minor reasons why the democracy of one 
American author mentioned by the corre- 
spondent of that polite journal is “ less: 
convincing to the imagination than Tol- 
stoy’s.” It is mainly but not merely be- 
cause Tolstoy’s imagination is incom- 
parably more potent. It is also because 
the aspiration of the widely parted classes 
of Russia towards a human brotherhood 
is in a region of entrancing strangeness, 
where we can feel its pathos and its sub- 
limity, and not be molested by any social 
likeness in it to our own experiences. It 
has the fascination of the thing in posse, 
which the thing in esse already lacks. It 
is conjecturable that democracy as we 
have realized it, and as that mistaken 
American author has studied and painted 
it, has a repulsiveness which the ideal 
does not wear. It looks ordinary, com- 
monplace, uninteresting, as one’s face 
and figure are apt to look in the glass 
when not made up for the ordeal. This, 
however, one may very well feel, is not 
the fault of one’s self, but of the glass, 
and then one does well to smash it, or if 
not quite that, to impeach its veracity. 
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Cniior’s 


HE editor has reached that period 

of life when he naturally indulges 

the reminiscent mood, and he is 
inclined to beg the indulgence of his 
readers toward some precipitation of it 
in these pages. As, looking long upon the 
red, the eye creates the complementary 
green, so the near vision of those reddish- 
golden apples that grow in the Western 
Garden surely develops the spring-time 
hues, the tender green of other gardens 
left far behind, which found their com- 
plement in the red gold of dawn. 

Thus it happens that the editor has 
recently been thinking of the conditions 
which determined the intellectual de- 
velopment of the boys of his own age 
some sixty years ago—just about mid- 
way between the present time and that 
of the formation of our national govern- 
ment. What books were read then by 
American children? What books were 
accessible to them? What incentives, 
from the conditions of their life, prompt- 
ed their mental activity and determined 
their choice of books? For the majority 
of our readers this period is remote 
enough to belong to the “ shadowy past,” 
whose obscurity can be cleared away by 
the writer only as he keeps close to his 
own personal experience and observation, 
drawing from the store of his memory, 
and therefore becoming to some extent 
autobiographical, with enough local color 
in his representation to fix it as a veri- 
table impression. The circumstances of 
one’s individual life very strongly affect 
his expression in literature and the char- 
acter of his relations to the world of 
letters as reader or critic; and the con- 
ditions of a people’s life must also be 
taken into account if we would compre- 
hend the literature of that people at any 
given period. 

I 

The popular habit in America was 
quite averse to the production of lit- 
erature, from the settlement of the coun- 
try to the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. At the time when. England 
produced such writers as Marlowe, Shak-* 
spere, Ben Jonson, and Bacon, her spirit 
of adventure was at flood tide, and one 


Study. 


tremendous wave of that tide was the im- 
pulse prompting the possession and col- 
onization of North America. But the 
colonists themselves, bred in this Eliza- 
bethan summer, neither in Virginia nor 
in New England showed any signs that 
they were stimulated by its influegees or 
any tendency to continue in the New 
World the culture of the Old. Puritan- 
ism positively eschewed that culture, the 
white heat of its fanaticism showing it- 
self in all worldly affairs as a hoar-frost 
whose chill has never wholly released its 
contracting and benumbing grip upon 
American intellectual and emotional ex- 
pression. In England, within the Puri- 
tanic fold itself, the poetic genius of Mil- 
ton might find expression, but in New 
England such florescence was impossible, 
because, wholly apart from the ascetic 
temper of the people, its energies were 
quite entirely absorbed in the conquest 
of a new country and in the building up 
of civil and religious institutions. This 
was also the case in Virginia, which, 
though not Puritanic, produced no poets 
or artists, but only great planters and 
statesmen. 

The colonies driven from the main- 
land of Greece by the Dorie invasion 
seemed by that very separation to leap 
into a new culture, which returned in 
argosies of poetic and philosophic trea- 
sure to the mother-country. But these 
colonists were in a plastic stage of 
development, and experienced thorough 
rejuvenescence in their new conditions. 
The English colonists in America, on 
the contrary, not only confronted sterner 
necessities in their new world, but they 
entered upon their career with all the 
disadvantages of fixed habits, of a char- 
acter already formed. Advantages there 
were from this, especially for the con- 
tinuous development of Anglo-Saxon 
liberty and law; but there was no new- 
ness of spirit, no freshly creative ig- 
pulse. In the lines of a higher culture 
there was not even a continuity of the 
currents that vitalized English life. 
Educated men in New England and Vir- 
ginia read, at their leisure and following 
their several tastes, the great literary 
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works produced in England in their own 
and in earlier times, but they contributed 
nothing to this splendid treasury. Amer- 
ican life in these conditions—which were 
continued far into the nineteenth cen- 
tury — became at once sturdy and, by 
reason of its limitations, apparently 
sordid. 

It seems strange that the great Eng- 
lish writers of the seventeenth century 
should not have stimulated literary ac- 
tivity in this country. The only indica- 
tion of such an effect is disclosed in 
certain epistolary writings of the early 
colonial period. The King James Bible 
was a universal possession, but its noble 
inspiration, powerful as it was in reli- 
gious channels, was in these very chan- 
nels narrowed and degraded by perverse 
opinion, so that its only eminent product 
in literature was Jonathan Edwards’s 
treatise on the Will. 

Shakspere’s plays and all other dramat- 
ic literature were excluded from Puritan 
hospitality, which accepted Milton, and 
found the embodiment of a kindred spirit 
in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. The li- 
braries of Virginia gentlemen were more 
catholic, but they were few «..d meagre; 
probably Washington’s was the most ex- 
tensive. English literature of the eigh- 
teenth century was doubtless an elegant 
intellectual entertainment to every Amer- 
ican of exceptional taste and culture, 
furnishing a fund of available allusions 
and quotations for the embellishment of 
elaborate political essays and orations; 
but it was not calculated, as was the best 
literature of the seventeenth century, to 
inspire the creative imagination. 

When the inspiration came it was 
rather from stirring events than from 
books. The Revolution in France, fol- 
lowing so closely upon our own, be- 
tokened a new awakening of the human 
spirit. In the British Isles it stirred 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, all the Lake 
poets, and the men who made Edinburgh 
a brilliant literary centre; it transformed 
English literature. Its impulse was felt 
in America, but for a generation prompt- 
ed a political rather than a literary 
aspiration. 


II 
One would naturally suppose that this 
new English literature just preceding the 
Victorian era would have immediately 


awakened American literary activity to 
efforts which would be in some degree 
memorable. The fact that it did not is 
only partly to be accounted for by the 
absorbing political habit of thought and 
action. There was no stimulating au- 
dience. It is almost impossible for us 
of to-day to fully comprehend the isola- 
tion of American communities even in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The era of steam and electricity 
had not dawned. <A small population 
was scattered over an immense area 
extending from Maine to Florida and 
Louisiana. It was not, as now, chiefly 
aggregated in the cities and large towns. 
The public-school system was only par- 
tially established. Trade was limited; 
the producer met the consumer near at 
hand, and, as during the colonial period, 
the rural economic life in every district 
was developed within its own narrow 
limits, like physiological tissue—a sim- 
ple and wholesome plan, but having the 
defects of its Spartan virtues. 

The paucity of books was one of the 
chief disadvantages of this isolation. In 
the early forties there was a great im- 
provement, in New England at least, 
owing to the general interest in popular 
education, the benefits of which reached 
the most secluded and sparsely popu- 
lated districts. 

The editor’s early boyhood was passed 
in one such district in the mountains of 
Vermont, near the source of the Otter 
Creek. The children of a few families 
living far apart went to school during 
the summer months through woods where 
bears were sometimes caught. The 
school-house was built of logs; yet it was 
there that we had our first glimpse of a 
celestial globe, and we vividly recall the 
mysterious fascination of its quaintly 
figured constellations. Already the Bible, 
the only book, excepting Watts’s Hymns, 
in the home—also a log house,—had been 
read (especially such portions of it as 
were of dramatic or poetic interest), 
and had had its wonderful way with 
the boy’s imagination, mingling naturally 
with the wild mountain scenery. Now 
and then a honey-tree was found, and it 
seemed to us that it was in just such a 
wilderness that John the Baptist fed on 
locusts and wild honey. The stream a 
mile or two distant, where sometimes the 
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rite of baptism was performed, was easily 
translated into the sacred Jordan. The 
fear of bears gave new zest to the 
story of the prophet Elisha and the rail- 
ing children. 

With the school days other books be- 
eame familiar—Webster’s “ Spelling 
Book,” Peter Parley’s “ Geography,” and 
“The Young Reader.” This last was 
not made up, as modern “ Readers” are, 
of selections from the best English and 
American literature—it did not even 
contain Benjamin Franklin’s story of 
“The Boy who paid too much for his 
Whistle”; but it had just as quaint and 
Aesopian wisdom in its tale of “ The Dis- 
contented Squirrel ” and, by way of con- 
trast, that of the boy who made the best 
of everything, whatever ill luck befell 
him. Then there was the pathetic account 
of “Edwin’s Death Bed.” How indel- 
ibly all these are fixed in our memory! 
Wisdom disguised in fables gave the 
flavor of Aesop to the last pages of Web- 
ster’s Spelling Book, where, embellished 
with rude wood-cuts, were the stories of 
the milkmaid whose giddy fancy of the 
green silk dress she would buy with the 
profits of her dairy so unbalanced her 
head that from it dropped the brim-full 
pail—thus teaching that chickens should 
not be counted before they are hatched, 
—and of the farmer who took it for 
granted that the gored ox his neighbor 
was telling him about belonged to that 
neighbor, and whose tune changed so 
suddenly when he found that it was his 
own. The frontispiece of this book was 
a full-page engraving picturing the Tem- 
ple of Fame, whose dazzling dome, like 
that of the Pantheon, represented the 
pinnacle of human aspiration. 

The boys and girls of that day were 
fed upon stories that were either teach- 
ing fables or moralities, lessons of life 
rather than of literature. This had been 
the case from the beginning in America 
—the result being as plainly evident in 
the practical maxims of Franklin as in 
the stories Lincoln loved to tell. It is 
the characteristic American vernacular, 
as evident in Mark Twain’s latest tale 
as in the mother-wit pervading the 
transcendental utterances of Emerson, 
and in the plain, homely moral sense 
which characterized the humorous fabu- 
lations of Lowell’s Biglow Papers. 
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But we must not so soon leave Ver- 
mont. Though the reader has had so 
much of it in this number already, and 
though he cannot be presumed to have 
any interest in that Mount Tabor which 
we have been describing because it was 
the scene of the editor’s earliest years— 
a circumscribed theatre, where the sur- 
rounding mountains belated the sunrise, 
and the highway into the world was 
through a western pass, at one season 
of the year gloriously illuminated by the 
setting sun, making it the shining path 
of a boy’s dreams,—yet in a general way 
the situation is interesting as showing 
the intellectual possibilities of an ex- 
ceptionally secluded region, in which 
lucifer matches were not yet in use, and 
fires were cherished as in the temples of 
Vesta. We remember the delight it gave 
us to receive a larger geography than 
Peter Parley’s—Mitchel’s, we believe, it 
was—with an atlas. What new views 
of that great world which the sunset 
glorified! An elder brother who had gone 
out into that world brought back books 
with him on occasional visits. Among 
these, we remember Nelson’s Cause and 
Cure of Infidelity. The author made cou- 
rageous use of Lyell’s new views of geol- 
ogy; and though we have not seen the 
book in later years, we can recall the 
argument and the illustrations —even 
their locations on the pages; it was the 
first stimulus to our speculative thought. 
In the same way we had a glimpse of 
Yankee Notions and Brother Jonathan— 
two illustrated annual sheets published in 
New York by T. W. Strong, who was one 
of the earliest patrons of engravers and 
artists in connection with illustrated 
journalism, and whose imprimatur was 
on several juvenile books that in one way 
or another came into our hands. Thirty- 
odd years later (so small the world is!) 
we purchased of this publisher—then a 
fellow-townsman in New Jersey —the 
house in which we are now writing; but 
the acquaintance in manhood never quite 
dispelled the mystery associated with the 
name which to the boy had seemed to 
belong with the mystical figures and no- 
menclature on the celestial globe. 

A few years ago a friend of the editor, 
Colonel Richard Maleolm Johnston, talk- 
ing into the small hours of the night, 
told him of the men and women who had 
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come down from Vermont into Georgia 
at about the time of which we have been 
writing, and who as teachers were the 
principal active co-operators with the 
best minds of the latter State in estab- 
lishing sound academic education. The 
Colonel, before he died, realized his long- 
cherished dream of visiting the State 
which more intimately than any other 
had been associated with the intellectual 
development of his own. How nearly 
his experience, at seventy, of the merely 
sensuous impressions he received — of 
vivid greens in the woods and meadows, 
and of aromatic fragrances from pine 
and balsam and hemlock—corresponded 
to our remembrance of these, showing 
that the rare distinction cherished in our 
memory was not wholly due to the par- 
tiality of the native or to the peculiar 
susceptibility of the child! 

3ut in that early period, outside of 
the Bible, little reached us that could be 
ealled literature. A nomadic physician, 
whose arrival on horseback, with the old- 
fashioned saddle-bags, every few months, 
was a notable event, gave us our earli- 
est introduction to Wordsworth’s poetry. 
We remember reading “ We are Seven,” 
at his knee, and the impression made upon 
us by the feeling of the poem—the feel- 
ing of the oneness of the seen and the 
unseen world. Thus far and no farther 
were we permitted to enter upon the 
great field of English poetry. The only 
lyrics we knew were those of Watts, 
which were the accompaniment of New 
England life from the cradle to the grave. 
Tt was a far note—from the earth to 
the skies,—a projected optimism so very 
different from that of true poetry, which 
discloses the glory of our earthly life. 
But the telescopic range of these hymns 
never drew the people away from politics. 
The first political campaign that we knew 
anything about was that which resulted 
in the election of General William Henry 
Harrison, when, even in these remote 
mountain districts, the enthusiasm for 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler too” was intense 
if not uproarious. We remember the 
campaign biography of the military hero 
—a neat little volume bound in black 
cloth, with Harrison’s portrait embossed 
in gold upon the cover. Here we made 
our first acquaintance with the Indian 
warrior Tecumseh, who to our childish 


imagination was far more _ interesting 
than his white antagonist. 

It seems remarkable that among the 
few books we had there was not one of 
American or European history. In the 
near towns copies of Judge Thompson’s 
Green Mountain Boys, published at about 
that time, must have abounded, but its 
thrilling pages were never laid open for 
us. While a simple elementary educa- 
tion was insisted upon, all books not pure- 
ly educational—those we ourselves had 
to read—owed their place in the commu- 
nity to either their religious or their 
political character. Yet the intellect 
as well as the imagination of the boy 
whose environment we have been con- 
sidering received unusual stimulation, 
and a nutriment probably better assimi- 
lated than if he had been as abundantly 
supplied with books of every sort as sre 
the children of to-day. 

When, before another Presidential cam- 
paign, this boy was translated to a 
manufacturing village just across the 
New York border the contrast was evi- 
dent. On the way his vision was sur 
prised as by the sights of a new world. 
The neat farm-houses, painted red or 
white, seemed like palaces. The villages 
and towns passed through seemed parts 
of a wonder-book, and a kind of mys- 
tery hovered about the well-constructed 
bridges, upon which there must be “no 
riding or driving faster than a walk.” 
As we, with all our earthly goods, en- 
tered at nightfall the town where our 
journey was to end, the sight of bright- 
ly lighted streets and tall buildings made 
it seem as if we had come to our new 
home by some royal highway. 

All these marvels were a fitting prelude 
to new wonders of the mind waiting to 
be disclosed. But that is another chapter, 
in which, though dealing with different 
conditions, it will be seen that outside 
of the great seaboard cities the eager 
quest of the American people in the 
forties was for information—for the lit- 
erature of knowledge rather than for that 
of power. It*was a period of transition 
in which little attention was given by 
rural communities to the great English 
literature of the past, and no lively ex- 
pectations were entertained of that Amer- 
ican literature already emergent in 
Irving and Cooper and Bryant. 
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| 4) An Omar for Ladies 


e BY JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM 
) Fy. for her Club and her own Latch-key fights 

) Another wastes in Study her good Nights, 
AND Ah, take the Clothes and let the Culture go, 
‘4 Nor heed the grumble of the Women’s Rights! 

‘ \) 
/ Look at the Shopgirl all about us—* Lo, 
Kr The Wages of a month,” she says, * I blow 

a) In to a Hat, and when my hair is waved, 

%) Doubtless my Friend will take me to the Show.” 
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And she who saved her coin for Flannels red, 
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And she who caught Pneumonia instead, 

y Will both be Underground in Fifty Years, } 
} 
/- And Prudence pays no Premium to the dead. a3 

; ¢2 
(a : ‘ 
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Wel Va 


) Th’ exclusive Style you set your heart upon 
Gets to the Bargain counters—and anon 
Like monograms on a Saleslady’s tie 


S\ Cheers but a moment—soon for you ’tis gone. 


‘Think, in the sad Four Hundreds’ gilded halls, 


Whose endless Leisure ev’n themselves appals, 


. * 


| How Ping-pong raged so high—then faded out 

A To those far Suburbs that still chase its Balls. 
p) 

if , 

lf They say Sixth Avenue and the Bowery keep 

Ag ° + . 
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XY The dernier cri that once was far from cheap; 


Green Veils, one season chic—Department stores 


Mark down in vain—no profit shall they reap. 
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The Eloquence of Ham Bascom 


BY ERNEST JARROLD 


HE little African Methodist Episcopal 

Zion Church in Juniper, Georgia, was 

without a shepherd. For forty years 

the venerable Rev. Zachariah Absalom 
Johnson had ministered to the spiritual 
wants of the congregation, but decay and 
time had claimed him for a victim, and he 
had- gone to his long rest. The pastorate 
was considered a very comfortable one by 
the aspirants to religious honors in Georgia, 
and in answer to a call issued by the deacons 
of the church, several young theological 
students had preached trial sermons. But, 
for various reasons, none of them had se- 
cured the appointment. Some had been in- 
fected with the poison of materialism, and 
were lacking in faith, according to the dea- 
cons. One read his sermon, which was not 
only contrary to precedent, but led to some 
controversy as to originality. Besides, all 





‘“‘DEM FOLKS IS HANKERIN’ FO" DE ’POSSUM” 


the applicants were too dignified, in the 
opinion of the judges. None of them ac- 
cented his remarks by banging the desk and 
mauling the pulpit. as their revered and 
enthusiastic pastor Johnson had done. They 
were an emotional people, and they want- 
ed some physical indication of earnest- 
ness. 


And so the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church of Juniper was without a lead- 
er, and was slowly disintegrating. The mem- 
bers, one by one, were going over to the 
Baptist Church, 

The outlook was very gloomy when the 
deacons met for their monthly conference. 
How to stop the tide of desertion was the 
chief subject of thought. 

“De Sabbath day am been dessicated, 
bredderin,” said Brother Barnes, leader of the 
Bible class. “ De holy silence ob de Lawd’s 
day is bein’ made shameful by de bayin’ ob 
de coon-dogs, and de chillen ob de congre- 
gation is gwine to de ribber fishin’ for fish, 
w’en dey ought to be fishin’ fo’ men. What 
‘ll we do, I axes you? Dat’s de question. De 
shingles is rotten on de roof ob de meetin’- 
house. De stove is all rusty, kase de rain 
come in. We mus’ hab money, bredderin. 
How ‘ll we git it? says you. I'll tell you 
how we'll git it. We'll send down Atlanta 
way, en git Ham Bascom to give his *lus- 
trated lecture about de Prodigal Son. We'll 
hab de lecture in Sam Jones’s barn. After 
de lecture, dere’ll be a barbecue, wid ham, 
en chicken, en ’possum, en we'll charge two 
bits to come to de lecture en de barbecue. 
How does dat suit you, bredderin?” 

The idea met with universal approbation. 
A day or two later Juniper was placarded 
with bills, in glowing colors, heralding the 
appearance of the celebrated Ham Bascom, 
the golden-tongued orator. The Juniper 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Young 
Men’s Christian Association Banjo Club 
began to practise for the function. Sam 
Jones’s barn, a huge structure, used for the 
storage of cotton, was swept out, and seats 
capable of ho'ding five hundred persons were 
placed in position. 

A platform was built, foot-lights impro- 
vised by sticking candles into pumpkins, and 
kerosene-lamps were suspended from the raft- 
ers. The town rang with the coming event. 
Tribute was laid upon the congregation to 
furnish ample material for the barbecue. 
Such was the enthusiasm that the Baptist 
minister, with pardonable envious spleen, 
was heard to remark: 

“Tt seems to me dat dem Methodis’ folks 
is hankerin’ mo’ fo’ de ’possum dan fo’ de 
eloquence ob Ham Bascom.” 

When the evening of the great event ar- 
rived, the fires of the barbecue lit up the 
barn and all the surrounding landscape. 
Savory odors were wafted over the village, 
and a dozen men were required to keep the 
dogs away. The Hon. Ham Bascom was es- 
corted from the railway station by a pine- 
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‘““DARS SWEET-’TATERS, EN HAM, EN CHICKEN, EN "POSSUM" 


knot procession. His nostrils dilated as he 
went up de aisle and the smell of baked 
chicken, ham, and ‘possum came in at the 
windows. The barn was crowded to suffo- 
cation. When the Banjo Club had played 
an opening selection, the speaker, a man 
weighing two hundred pounds, stepped out 
to the pumpkin foot-lights. Every eye was 
upon him, and every auditor was breathing 
through his nose, in order that he might 
not lose an atom of the Lucullian air. Said 
he: 

“Ladies and gem’men, dis am a large oc- 
sasion. It am gwine to be a ‘lustrated lec- 
ture, ‘lustrated wid de livin’ pictures ob wot 
I’m talkin’ about. In de fust place, de good 
Lawd put a stomach in a man, and den he 
put in de-brain. En he say to de cullud 
folks: ‘ Dar’s sweet-’taters, en ham, en chick- 
en, en ‘possum, en rabbit, en pigeon, en 
watermillion for you. Don’t you be no 
prodigal sons en go ’way from you’ mammy 
to get white man’s meat, like patty-de-foy 
grass. En mebbe w’ile you are gone dar am 
a pot on de stove wid a ham bilin’ in it, 
de water bubblin’ in de pot, en de smell 
comin’ out in de kitchen. None o’ yo’ razor- 
back-hog ham, but sugar-cure ham, a chunk 
o’ fat and den a chunk o’ lean, like dis 
heah.’ ” 

Here the speaker picked up from a platter 
in front of him a slice of pink and juicy 
ham. It was edged with a rim of fat. As 
he held his first picture up to the ravenous 
gaze of his audience, a low murmur rose 
all over the house. The orator resumed: 


“ As de poet says: 
“Ham is de meat; 
It’s allus good en sweet; 
You kin bake it, bile it, 
Roast it, fry it 
Gimme de good, sweet ham.” 


The orator rolled this gustatory sentiment 
out in a deep bass. The audience was thrill- 
ed with emotion. His rendering was wne- 
tious, and inarticulate cries of appreciation 
arose from all sides. 

“T got t’ git out o’ dis,” whispered "Liza 
Jackson to her neighbor. “TI’s feelin’ faint. 
Dat ar man make me feel empty like a 
gourd.” 

The speaker quieted the rising tumult 
with a wave of his hand. Then he re- 
sumed : 

“De secon’ article on de bill 0’ fare ob dis 
‘lustrated lecture, ma frien’s, is chicken. De 
prodigal dat goes down Atlanta way t’ git 
white man’s drag-out-o’-beef is a fool: Whar 
do dey grow chicken so tender as dey do 
in Georgy? De good Lawd he put it in de 
heart o’ de rich man not to put a lock on 
de chicken-coop do’. De black man go up 
dar in de dark 0’ de moon. He warm a stick 
wid matches. Den he put de warm stick 
agin’ de chickens’ feet, and dey step on de 
stick, kase it’s warm. W’en fo’ or five 
chickens is roostin’ on de stick he slides 
dem into de bag.. Den, ma frien’s, I axes 
you. how does he cook ’em?” 

The speaker’s voice arose in volume, as he 
repeated in impassioned tones: 

“Does he bake ’em in de oben? No, ma 














HE GRASPED THE HON. 


frien’s. Does he fry ’em in de pan? Agin 
I say to you, no. He friccasees ’em in de 
pot! He biles ’em till all de flesh comes 
off de bones! Till de meat is so sof’ dat 
you don’t hab to chew it! Till it melt in 
your mouf like honey. Jist a leetle chunk 
o’ po’k in de pot to make de chicken slickery! 
Oh, ma bredderin, whar is de prodigal dat 
would hanker after de drag-out-o’-beef ob de 
white man when he had meat lak dis?” 

Here the speaker ladled from a dish a 
purée of chicken and gravy, which fell back 
into the dish again with a gentle splash. 
Meanwhile the most intense excitement pre 
vailed in the audience. The sweet savors 
wafted in at the window by the evening 
breeze, together with the vivid word-pictures 
of the speaker, were having an irresistible 
effect on the audience. One by one nearly 
half of them sneaked out of the barn, unable 
to stand the strain. 

** An’ now, ma frien’s, I am come to de 
concludin’ part ob dis ebenin’s entertain- 
ment,” resumed Mr. Bascom. “I am inform 
by ma nose dat de sweet-’taters is done, dat 


HAM BASCOM'S HAND 


de ham en de chicken is roasted brown, en 
wile dey is mo’ eloquenter dan any man, I 
axes yo’ tention to de few las’ remarks dat 
[ is gwine to make. I am arrived, ma frien’s, 
at de bes’ meat dat was eber baked in de 
oben ob de Lawd, en dat’s possum! Baked 
*possum, ma beloved bredderin! Baked in 
de oben with sweet-’taters. De gravy sizzlin’ 
down de sides ob de ’possum en soakin’ into 
de sweet-’taters.” 

Here he held a baked ‘possum up by the 
tail. 

But the audience had reached the limit 
of endurance. Like a flood over a mill-dam, 
it broke for the door. It crowded the en- 
trance and the windows, and in less than two 
minutes the barn was empty save for the 
orator and Deacon Barnes. Stepping for- 
ward, the deacon grasped the Hon. Ham Bas- 
com’s outstretched hand, exclaiming: 

“T is de head deacon ob de Juniper Af’can 
Mefodis’ ’Piscopal Zion Chu’ch, Mistah Bas- 
com, en I is restrained to say dat I nevah, 
in all ma life, sah, nevah in all ma life, 
heerd sech a eloquentes disco’se!” 
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Coquetry 
BY ERNEST NEAL LYON 


ODERN men are rough or stupid, 
Daphne feels. 
And an arrant fraud is Cupid,- 
(How he steals!) 
Weary of the plays and dances, 
Gayety’s conceits and fancies, 
She will seek in old romances 
For ideals! 


For a prince of proudest bearing If, emboldened, I dissemble 
Is she fain’ All I fear, 
Him with me is she comparing Whispering, the while I tremble, 





In disdain? 
In the little smiles that hover 
tound her lips do I discover 
Longing for her banished lover 
Once again? 


* Daphne, aear, 
Put away romances gory, 
Mine’s an older, sweeter story, 
Never lost its Eden glory,”— 
Will she hear? 














Uncle Stover’s Slumbers 


NCLE STOVER, of Hawleyburgh, loved 

to sit on a box in front of Flink’s gro- 
cery-store and tell what a light sleeper 
he was. Weasels were nowhere. He said, 
too, that he never snored. One day his 
grandson came home from the city and 
brought a phonograph. That night the 
seapegrace caught a cylinderful of his 
grandsire’s snores. The next morning he 
ground them out; the noise made the win- 
dows rattle. But it didn’t embarrass Uncle 
Stover in the least. He said the rascally 
boy had loaded the machine at the plan- 
ing- mill. How could such a light sleeper 
as he was snore? 

Uncle Stover lived with a married son on 
the edge of town; they had a small house, 
and, a hundred feet away, a large barn. 
One night the barn caught fire. The lo- 
cal fire company came out, and the de- 
partment from Jonesboro. The barn was 
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blaze. 
snort- 
Uncle Stover 


full of hay, and it made a fierce 
The engines clanged and puffed and 
ed and “ took on” generally. 
did not waken. The firemen whooped 
and howled, and the flames roared and 
crackled. Uncle Stover slept on. By-and- 
by the roof of the house caught fire, and 
the men turned on a stream and ripped off 
a few shingles, but without disturbing the 
slumbers of Uncle Stover. Volunteers car- 
ried half the furniture out of the house. 
The window-casing of Uncle Stover’s room, 
which overlooked the scene of turmoil, 
caught fire, and a stream was directed that 
way which broke out the glass. The human 
weasel within simply turned over and 
snored a little louder, The uproar contin- 
ued, the barn timbers fell with a crash, 
and the crowd yelled and cheered. Just 
then one of the boys put his head out of 
the broken window and shouted, 

“ Chief, grandpop’s afire!” 

“ Number Four, turn your stream on the 
old gentleman!” roared the 
chief through his trumpet. 
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The man obeyed, just sav- 
ing the bed-clothes from 
total destruction. Uncle 
Stover’s dreams remained 
undisturbed. 

After a while the fire 
burned itself out, the fire- 
men withdrew, and the crowd 
went home. At eight o’clock 
next morning a call for 
breakfast roused Uncle 
Stover. He bounded out of 
bed promptly. Then he 
paused and sniffed the air 
suspiciously. He cocked up 
his eye and sniffed again. 
Then he pranced to the bed- 
room door, jerked it open a 
foot, put out his head, and 
roared down the stairs: 

“Hi, there, you pesky 
sleepy-heads, watch out! I 
smell something burning 
somewheres!” 

On the box at Flink’s he 
ever after maintained that 
he had been awake all the 
time, but had “ played ’pos- 


sum” for fear they would 
want him to man a hose. 
H.C. 
Untrustworthy 


7= imp’s little sister had 
upset the inkstand on 
her father’s desk, and was 
in dread of punishment, so 
when asked who had done 
the deed, she replied: 
“Brother,” and, as an 








THE JEALOUS COACHMAN 


“ The boss ain’t treatin’ me fair. 
dog wear, an’ what he gives to me a 


Look at the cape he lets the 


after-thought, ‘“ You’d bet- 
ter not say anything to him 
about it, though, because he 
might tell a lie.” 




















The ‘*‘Martha Lee’’ 


BY VICTOR 


E ol’ steamboat wid de big stahn wheel 
Cum puffin’ up de stream; 
She shook en shook fum deck to keel 
En her b’ilahs hissed wid steam. 


De spahks rushed out fum each tall 
stack, 
Her smoke wah a sight to see; 
En her whistle sounded: “ Clah de track! 


Heah cums de Marfy Lee.” 
Den de Cap’en he took one mo’ dram, 
En he bellowed down to stokah Sam: 
“Run up det steam till de gauge ca- 
reens; 
We've a load o’ mules fo’ New Ohleans.” 
De new steamboat wid de shoht stack on, 
Den cum fum ’way up Noff, 
Swung out fum de landin’ lak a swan, 
En dropped her hawseh off. 
Her hull wah steel, en gleamin’ bright 
Her wheel spun smoof en fas’; 
She chahned det muddy wateh white, 
En blew a challenge blas’. 
En de Cap’en he took one mo’ dram, 
fo fix his nahves en keep him ca’m; 
Sed he: “ No matteh who she be, 
She neveh shall beat de Marfy Lee.” 





A. HERMANN 


De ol’ steamboat she answehed back; 
Her engine chahn en grin’; 
But de strange steamboat 
smoke-stack 
Cum creepin’ up behin’. 
Her graceful keel en steady chahn 
Wah a pretty sight to see; 
En when she made de narrah tahn 
She passed de Marfy Lee. 
En de Cap’en he took one mo’ dram, 
En his face got red es a lean ol’ ham; 
Sed he: “ Yo’ Yankee fum de Noff, 
Ah’ll ram en rip yo’ deck rails off!” 


wid de _ shoht 


De new steamboat she gained apace, 
En swep’ fah in de lead; 
De Marfy Lee mus’ lose de race 
"Less she cud gain sum speed. 
So her Cap’en hollehed down below— 
His brow wah drippin wet: 
“Hitch up dem mules en make ‘em tow- 
We'll beat dat Yankee yet.” 
En de Cap’en he took one mo’ dram 


Es he saw how swif’ dem ol’ mules swam: / 
“De Yanks ahe beat!” en he whooped wid 

glee, : 
While a cheeh went up foh de Marfy Lee. ; 








ALWAYS BUSINESS | 


THe Broker. “Yes, sir, my father is sixty-eight and a half,and 1 hope he’li go to par!” 














THE 
“There, Jimmy, 


We Sat the Old Year Out 


FE sat the Old Year out and talked 
In softened tones on varied themes; 
We trod the solid path of fact 
And strolled adown the lane of dreams. 
We scanned the record of the year, 
Fast fading, and the clock struck eight 
Just as we reached that well-worn theme 
So oft diseussed—‘“ The hand of Fate.” 


Some secrets we exchanged. and grew 
Quite confidential as time sped; 

Some thoughts inspired were brought to 

view, 

Some sentimental things were said; 

And we had reached “ Life’s true import ” 
And “high ideals,” I opine, 

Before the plodding, patient clock 
Upon the mantel had struck “ nine.” 


We disagreed upon a point 
At half past nine —’twas 
sphere ” : 
I thought the home her mission true, 
And she insisted “ A career.” 
We almost quarrelled; she declared 
I was “like all the horrid men.” 
I beat retreat, said I was wrong, 
And we were friends again at ten. 


“ woman's 


Eleven found us silent, though 
Some time before the hour was spent, 
Upon that theme both old and new 
I had grown strangely eloquent; 
She reasoned ’gainst my argument 
With logic rare and subtile art, 
Then—’twas her turn—concession made 
And—it was New Year in my heart. 
ArtHuR J. BURDICK. 














ETERNAL Boy 
"ve caught « dogfish; let’s tie a tin can to its tail!” 


Badly Wanted 


en SKIDMORE had been “ sparkin’” 
\? Susie Jane for nearly three years with- 
out coming to the point. At last Susie grew 
weary of waiting. 

“Sag,” she said, “I want ter know now 
p’int blank are yo’ goin’ to hev me or not?” 

“ W-e-l-1, [ dun’no’,” Sag drawled—* some- 
times [ think I will, ’en ag’in I think I 
won't.” 

“Now whut do yo’ see about me yo’ don’t 
like?” 

* Well, T dun’no’. 
near-sighted.” 

“Who sez thet? Jest tell me who sez it.” 

“ Well, Lizy Hooper sez it.” 

“She does, does she? En she ecain’t 
ter thread a needle. Wy, I could see the 
eye of it plumb out ter thet gate.” 

“Well, it’s gettin’ purty dark, Susie 
Jane, en yo’d hardly hev a fair showin’, 
but gimme a needle en I’ll jest try yo’.” 

Sag moved slowly out to the gate and went 
through the motion of sticking the needle 
in the top of the post. 

He stepped back and holloed: “ All ready, 
Susie Jane.” 

Susie Jane stood on the door-step. She 
bent forward, stooped right, then ieft, raised 
on her tip-toes, and appeared to be striving 
for a sight of the needle’s eye. 

* Now T jest kin discern the light comin’ 
through,” she said at last. 

“Susie Jane,” drawled Sag, coming for- 
ward, “there ain’t no needle thar; but ef 
yo’ want me bad ernough to look a hole 
through thet pin I stuck up in the gate- 
post, I reckon, by jings, I'll hev yo’.” 


Some say yo’re a mite 


see 
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